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Nornine is more strange than 
the incessant reproduction of old 
thoughts under the guise of new 
and advanced opinions. It would 
seem as if the human mind, with 
all its restless activity, were des- 
tined to revolve in an endless circle. 
Its progress is marked by many 
changes and discoveries; it sees and 
understands far more clearly the 
facts that lie along the line of its 
route, and the modes or laws under 
which these facts occur; but this 
route in its higher levels always re- 
turns upon itself. Nature and all 
its secrets become better known, 
and the powers of Nature are 
brought more under human control ; 
but the sources of Nature and life 
and thought—all the ultimate pro- 
blems of being—never become more 
clearly intelligible. Not only so, 


but the last efforts of human reason- ’ 


ing on these subjects are even as 
the first. Differing in form, and 
even sometimes not greatly in form, 
they are in substance the same. 
Bold as the course of scientific ad- 
venture has seemed for a time, it 
ends very much as it began; and 
men of the nineteenth century look 
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over the same abysses of specula- 
tion as did their forefathers thou- 
sands of years before. No philo- 
sophy of Theism can be said to have- 
advanced beyond the book of Job’; ; 
and Professor Tyndall, addressing | 
the world from the throne of mo- 
dern science—which the chair of 
the British Association ought to be 
—repeats the thoughts of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, as the last 
guesses of the modern scientific 
mind. 

Professor Tyndall is well known 
as a clever and eloquent lecturer on 
scientific subjects. He has occu- 
pied himself with the popular ex- 
position of science; and whatever 
doubts may be expressed of the 
solidity of his acquirements and the 
soundness and sobriety of his know- 
ledge, none can well question that 
he has succeeded brilliantly in his 
chosen line. Both in this country 
and in America vast audiences haye 
listened with enthusiasm to his ex- 
positions; and the wide-spreading 
interest in scientific education is 
largely indebted to his activity and 
zeal, 

It is not our present purpose to 
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enter upon any estimate of Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s position as a man of science. 
The real or permanent value of his 
scientific labours are beyond our 
scope. But when he comes forth 
from his lecture-room to address the 
world on those old and great sub- 
jects which lie at the foundation of 
all human knowledge and belief, 
his utterances necessarily provoke 
criticism. Not content with the func- 
tion of expositor, he has again, as 
occasionally before, affected the réle 
of Prophet, and invited men to look 
beyond the facts and laws of science 
to the origin of things in its high- 
est sense, 

It may be questioned whether 
Nature has fitted him for this higher 
réle. A man may have a keen and 
bright intelligence eminently fitted 
for scientific observation and dis- 
covery, and a fertile and lucid power 
of exposition, and yet no gifts of 
speculation or prophetic depth. 
The very keenness gf vision which 
traverses rapidly the superficialities 
of things, often becomes blunted 
when trying to penetrate below the 
surface. The audacity which minis- 
ters to success in experiment often 
overleaps itself in the task of 
thought. Certainly neither Dr. 
Tyndall nor any of his school are 
likely to suffer from any modesty of 
effort. If they do not scale the 
barriers which have hitherto con- 
fined human knowledge, it will not 
be because they have shrunk from 
assailing them. One remembers an 
old story of Newton, in the plenitude 


of his powers and of his marvellous 


discoveries, confessing to his im- 
measurable ignorance; comparing 
himself to a child who had only 
gathered a few pebbles on the shore 
of a boundless sea. This is possibly 
a myth, like others of those ages of 
reverence which have long since 
gone. Our modern scientists (as it 
is the fashion to call them) are 
- certainly not animated by any such 
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spirit of modest humility. They 
rejoice in the great achievements of 
the scientific mind, and laud and 
magnify their own share in them. 
All “religious theories” must be 
brought to their lecture-rooms and 
tested. We do not quarrel with 
the pre-eminence thus claimed for 
science. But the spirit in which 
the claim is made is hardly a philo- 
sophical, and still less a religious 
spirit. Religion is, after all, a great 


fact in human life and history—as 


great as any with which science can 
deal, It is the highest of human 
experiences, and should never be 
approached without something of 
the reverence, and sense of mystery, 
and tenderness, and depth of insight 
which belong to its essential nature. 
It is a great thing, no doubt, to 
extend the boundaries of science, 
and to apply its verifying tests to 
the explanation of all phenomena; 
but it is also a serious thing to 
meddle rashly with the foundations 
of human belief and society, espe- 
cially when one has ‘nothing better 
to suggest than the old guesses of 
a philosophy which has more than 
once failed to satisfy even the in- 
tellectual aspirations of mankind. 
Particularly it must be question- 
ed whether the position temporarily 
occupied by Professor Tyndall was 
an appropriate one for the ventila- 
tion of materialistic theories. The 
British Association has outlived the 
early ridicule with which its an- 
nual meetings were greeted, and 
has gathered to itself the mass 
of scientific workers in the three 
countries. It is a representative 
institution, and its annual Presi- 
dent ought to bear a representative 
character. His private religious opin- 
ions, or lack of religious opinions, 
are something with which the Asso- 
ciation has nothing to do; and there 
is a degree of impertinence in the 
obtrusion on such an occasion of the 
“ confession,” whether of a new or 
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an old faith. Men do not expect 
to have their religious convictions 
either helped or hindered at the 
British Association, and it is not 
becoming that they should have to 
complain of the President’s address 
as disturbing their customary tone 
of religiousthought. If they wished 
to go into fundamental questions of 
cosmical origin, and the right which 
the idea of a divine Mind rather than 
mere Force has to stand at the head 
of all things, they would prefer, or 
at least all sensible men would pre- 
fer, leisure of inquiry and of inter- 
rogation for such questions. The 
chair of the British Association, 
no less than the Christian pulpit, 
offers no opportunity of reply. It 
is afplace of privilege, and every 
such place has its decent reserves 
as well as its duties, Professor 
Huxley, who has shown his pro- 
phetic aspirations no less than Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, and a considerably 
deeper capacity of treating both 
philosophical and religious ques- 
tions, wisely abstained as its Presi- 
dent from turning the British Asso- 
ciation into a propaganda of scien- 
tific belief or no-belief. He spoke 
with authority on the progress of a 
most interesting branch of science, 
to the culture of which he had de- 
voted himself. It would have been 
well, we think, if Professor Tyndall 
had followed his example, both for 
the sake of his own reputation and 
the reputation of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

For, after all, the British Associa- 
tion, while it has survived ridicule, 
and no doubt worked its way into 
some real function of usefulness in 
the promotion of science, is not 
without its ridiculous side, Like 
every other popular institution, it 
has gathered to itself not only wise 
and able workers in science, but 
many of those spurious theorists, 
and vague intellectual fanatics, who 
are constantly seeking an oppor- 
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tunity of presenting themselves 
before the public. It has its crowds 
of hangers-on who know little of 
science, and not much of anything 
else, but who find its Sections an 
appropriate sphere for their windy 
declamation on all subjects which 
can possibly be brought within their 
scope. These are the devotees of 
what is known as the Modern Spi- 
rit, waiting with greedy ears upon 
the utterances of its apostles and 
prophets, and ready to catch at 
any sound of scepticism as a breath 
of life. It is a strange pheno- 
menon, this enthusiasm of unbe- 
lief which is in the air of our time, 
and the rush which so many minds 
are making towards negations of 
some kind or another. There is 
nothing apparently’ so difficult for 
men as to stand alone, and calmly 
inquire into the truth of great 
questions. But few men, in point 
of fact, are fitted by native 
strength of mind or training to 
face such questions themselves. 
They are either scared by them, and 
so revert to some blind form of 
faith, or vaguely fascinated by them, 
and ready to take up with the first 
daring solution that comes in their 
way. The latter class of enthusi- 
asts are apt to fancy themselves in- 
dependent thinkers, because they 
go with the new spirit of the times, 
and throw off so readily the gar- 
ments of their former profession. 
But, in point of fact, they are-often 
more bigoted and slavish in thought 
than the blindest partisans of an 
ancient faith, Men and women 
who profess their inability to believe 
anything their fathers did, “look 
up,” and feign to be fed with the 
emptiest generalisations of a pseudo- 
science. They are disciples of 
authority as utterly as those who 
are willing to abjure all science at 
the bidding of a supposed super- 
natural voice. 

It is a bad thing in itself, and it 
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is bad for the British Association, 
to minister to the crude appetites 
of these neophytes of the Modern 
Spirit, who have laid aside religion 
without any capacity of rational 
thought on their own behalf. Dr. 
Tyndall, in his better moments, can 
hardly be gratified by the enthusi- 
asm of such disciples; and yet it 
may be said that they are the only 
class to whom such an address as 
his would be perfectly welcome. 
His more thoughtful hearers might 
be charmed by its eloquence, and 
the brilliant clearness and rapid ease 
of its diction here and there; but 
they must, at the same time, have 
been pained by its one-sidedness and 
superficiality, and the inconclusive 
vanity of its results. To them it 
could be no revelation to have all 
things traced to a material origin, 
on the supposition of matter being 
endowed with all possible potencies 
of life. On such a supposition 
hardly anything remains to be ex- 
plained, only that it is as easy to 
make an hypothesis on one side as 
the other, and the hypothesis of the 
materialist is at least as unverifiable 
as that of the theist. Dr. Tyndall 
himself, no doubt, knows this, and 
the difficulties which beset his own 
theory no less than all theories on 
the subject. But he ought to have 
remembered that there were many 
of his hearers who could receive the 
theory on trust from him, as a sort 
of temporary Pope of science; 
and that the last thing any really 
scientific man should wish to en- 
courage is that species of presump- 
tuous ignorance which mistakes hy- 
pothesis for fact, and “ guesses after 
truth” for the truth itself. Few 
things are more intolerable than 
the confidence of ignorance on any 
subject; but the confidence of an 
ignorance that thinks itself in the 
front of knowledge, because it has 
learned the most recent nomen- 
clature of scientific pretension, is 
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something from which all wise men 
would shrink, and of which all mo- 
dest men feel ashamed, 

But it is necessary to look more 
carefully at Professor Tyndall’s ad- 
dress. Our criticism will be better 
applied when we have submitted its 
main points to the reconsideration 
of our readers. It is only fair that 
we should hear him speak for him- 
self, and with the force due to the 
order and_ connection in which he 
has himself set forth his thoughts. 
His address is partly historical and 
partly argumentative. It is written 
throughout with great clearness, and 
a brilliant lightness and expressive- 
ness of touch of which the author 
has frequently shown himself mas- 
ter; and yet, as a whole, there is a 
lack of coherence and higher order 
of ideas in it. He glances from 
topic to topic with great adroitness, 
and mixes up history with argument 
and argument with history, in inge- 
nious combination; but neither is 
the history accurate or exhaustive, 
nor the argument carried out with 
consistency and force. It is possible, 
therefore, to mistake his meaning 
here and there, and the exact con- 
clusions to which he points; but 
it is hardly possible to misunder- 
stand the drift of his thought, and 
the antagonism which he every- 
where implies betwixt science and 
religion, or, at least, religion in any 
fashion such as men have hitherto 
been accustomed to receive it. It 
will be our care in the sequel to 
show that he, as well as his whole 
school, greatly exaggerate this an- 
tagonism, and, in fact, only impart 
any reality to it by perverting theo- 
logical conceptions on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, claiming for 
science what can never come within 
its sphere. 

Dr. Tyndall’s address strikes, in 
its very opening sentences, the key- 
note of this alleged opposition be- 
twixt science and religion, “Au 
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impulse inherent in primeval man,” 
he says, “ turned his thoughts and 
questionings betimes towards the 
sources of natural phenomena. The 
same impulse, inherited and inten- 
sified, is the spur of scientific action 
to-day. Determined by it, by a pro- 
cess of abstraction from experience, 
we form physical thories which lie 
beyond the pale of experience, but 
which satisfy the desire of the mind 
to see every natural occurrence rest- 
ing upon a cause. In forming their 
notions of the origin of things, our 
earliest historic (and doubtless, we 
might add, our prehistoric) ances- 
tors pursued, as far as their intelli- 
gence premitted, the same course. 
They also fell back upon experience, 
but with this difference—that the 
particular experience which furnish- 
ed the weft and woof of their theo- 
ries were drawn, not from the study 
of nature, but from what lay much 
closer to“ them—the observation of 
men. Their theories, accordingly, 
took an anthropomorphic form. To 
supersensual beings, which, ‘how- 
ever potent and invisible, were no- 
thing but a species of human crea- 
tures, perhaps raised from among 
mankind, and retaining all human 
passions and appetites,’ were handed 
over the rule and governance of 
natural phenomena,” 

The words marked as a quotation 
in this paragraph are from the third 
section of Hume’s ‘ Natural History 
of Religion.’ The object which 
Hume has in view is not exactly 
that professed by Professor Tyn- 
dall; yet the language of the great 
sceptic of the eighteenth century 
naturally comes to the assistance of 
his followers in the nineteenth. It 
is singular, indeed, how all the most 
characteristic ideas of modern posi- 
tive thought were anticipated by 
Hume, and not merely in vague 
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hint, but in clearer and more out 
spoken words than are now fre- 
quently used. All the prevailing 
talk as to anthropomorphism is 
merely an echo of Hume, or of the 
sceptical Philo, ‘who may be sup- 
posed to represent him in the ‘ Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion.’ 
In the Essay from which the above 
quotation is made, he speaks “ of 
the universal tendency among man- 
kind to conceive all beings like 
themselves, and to transfer to any 
object those qualities with which 
they are familiarly acquainted.”* 
He is everywhere full of the modern 
conception of mind as the mere 
efflux of Nature, just’ as “heat or 
cold, attraction or repulsion,” or 
any other phenomena which falis 
“under daily observation.”+ Nay, 
he is the noted precursor of that very 
tone of condescension as to religion 
which is so common to the present 
school, and which appears with such 
disagreeable emphasis in the close 
of Dr. Tyndall’s address—the tone 
which allows it a subjective validity 
in the region of faith or emotion, 
but no objective validity in the 
truth of things. It is very natu- 
ral, therefore, to find the President 
of the British Association leaning 
upon the arm of the good-natured 
and keen-witted Scotch philosopher, 
who has done so much of the work 
of thought for our modern philoso- 
phers before they were born. 

All the same, Professor Tyndall 
hardly makes a fair use of the quo- 
tation of Hume. Hume is writing 
of the origin of religion, and not of 
supposed theories of “the origin of 
things.” The origin of religion, 
he maintains, is not to be sought in 
the contemplation of natural phe- 
nomena—for such a contemplation 
could hardly fail to lead men to the 
conception of a universal cause, or 





* Sect. iii, 
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“of one single being who bestowed 
existence and order on this vast 
machine, and adjusted all its parts 
according to ove regular plan or 
connected system. . . . All things,” 
he adds, “in the universe are evi- 
dently of a piece. Everything is 
adjusted to everything. One de- 
sign prevails throughout the whole. 
And this uniformity leads the 
mind to acknowledge one author.”* 
It is not the observation of nature, 
but of human life in its thousand 
accidents and _ variations, which 
leads men to the conception of a 
‘mob of gods’ invested with the 
governance of the world. Whether 
Hume’s theory be correct or not, is 
nothing to the point. It is a theory 
of the origin of religion in man’s 
heart that he is in quest of, and not 
a theory of man’s earliest thoughts 
about natural phenomena. 

While these thoughts, according 
to our lecturer, necessarily took at 
first “an anthropomorphic form,” 
there’ vet rose “far in the depths of 
history men of exceptional power” 
who rejected anthropomorphic no- 
tions, and sought “to connect na- 
tural phenomena with their physical 
principles.” And prior even to 
such mental efforts men’s thoughts 
were stimulated by commerce and 
travel; and “ in those regions where 
the commercial aristocracy of ancient 
Greece fmingled with its Eastern 
neighbours, the sciences were born.” 
A quotation from Euripides fol- 
lows standing on the same page of 
Hume with the sentence already 
quoted, and descriptive of the cap- 
Tices practised by the popular deities 
in order that man may worship 
them the more. This was “the state 
of things to be displaced,” says Dr. 
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Tyndall, by the progress of science, 
which “ demands the radical extir- 
pation of caprice, and the absolute 
reliance upon law in Nature.” 
Among the great men who lead 
in this process of scientific extirpa- 
tion, Democritus stands pre-eminent. 
Few men “have been so despite- 
fully used by history,” under the 
name of the “laughing philoso- 
pher.” But his true greatness was 
long since seen by Bacon, who “ con- 
sidered him to be aman of weightier 
metal than either Plato or Aristotle, 
though their philosophy was noised 
and celebrated in the schools amid 
the din and pomp of professors.” 
In his account of Democritus, 
Professor Tyndall frankly express- 
es his obligations to Lange’s ‘ His- 
tory of Materialism ’—“ a work,” of 
which he says, “to the spirit and 
letter I am_ equally indebted.” 
He may well make this confession, 
for he can hardly be said in this 
part of his address to do more than 
repeat—no doubt in his own flowing 
language—Lange’s description and 
analysis of the Atomic Philosophy. 
His summary of its principles in the 
fourth paragraph is little else than 
a translation from Lange, although 
with some variety in the order of 
the six propositions into which the 
summary is thrown in both cases— 
the combination of two of Lange’s 
propositions into one, and the ad- 
dition of a well-known principle 
elsewhere derived by our lecturer. 
The principles as given by the latter 
are briefly these: “1. From nothing 
comes nothing. Nothing that ex- 
ists can be destroyed. All changes 
are due to the combination and sep- 
aration of molecules. 2. Nothing 
happens by chance. Every oc- 





* Natural History of Religion, sect. ii. Here, as in many other places, Hume’s 
theism may be said to be ostentatious. And it was probably sincere. While the 
chief author of many of the ideas which have been applied by the modern philoso- 
phy to sap the foundations of theism, he cannot be said himself to have abandon- 
ed the theistic position, or at least he never professes to have done so. 
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currence has its cause from which 
it follows by necessity. 3. The 
only existing things are the atoms 
and empty space; all else is mere 
opinion. 4, The atoms are infinite 
in number, and infinitely various 
in form; they strike together, and 
the lateral motions and whirlings 
which thus arise are the beginnings 
of the worlds. 5. The varieties of 
all things depend upon the varieties 
of these atoms in number, size, and 
aggregation. 6. The soul con- 
sists of free, smooth, round atoms 
like those of fire. ‘These are the 
most’mobile of all. They interpene- 
trate the whole body, and in their 
motions the phenomena of life 
arose.” 

As arranged in the first section of 
the first book of Lange’s work (p. 
7, 8), the most important of the De- 
mocritian principles stand as fol- 
lows: “1. The principles of all things 
are atoms and empty space. All 
else is mere opinion, 2. There are 
infinite worlds in number and ex- 
tent which continually arise and 
pass away. 3. Out of nothing 
comes nothing, and nothing can 
be destroyed. 4, The atoms 
are in continual movement, and 
all changes are to be explained 
by their combination and separa- 
tion. 5. The varieties of things 
depend upon the varieties of their 
atoms: in number and size; origin- 
ally there is no qualitative difference 
of atoms. 6, Everything happens 
through necessity, Final causes 
are to be rejected.” 

There is just so much similarity 
betwixt the two statements as to 
show how liberally Dr. Tyndall has 
used Lange, and how truly, accord- 
ing to his own confession, he has 
been indebted to the “letter” as 
well as the spirit of the German 
historian of Materialism. It would 
hardly have been worth while to 
point this out, save that he has 
borrowed still more largely from 
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another work to which he allades 
more than once, but without express- 
ing at large his indebtedness—viz. 
Dr. Draper’s ‘ History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe.’ 
When he drops Lange, he takes up 
Draper. The former serves as the 
basis of his address to the close of 
the paragraphs on Lucretius—the 
latter as the main source of its sub- 
sequent historical analysis, till he 
leaves the field of history and enter- 
tains us with the clever dialogue be- 
twixt Bishop Butler and the disciple 
of Lucretius. It is not merely 
that he quotes facts and allusions ; 
but all that he says as to the influ- 
ence of the Arabian intellect during 
the middle ages, and “ our scientific 
obligations to the Mohammedans,” 
is almost literally transferred from 
the sixteenth chapter of Draper’s 
work, The picture of scientific pre- 
cocity presented by Alhazen, “ about 
A.D. 1100 ;” the contrast betwixt the 
dirt and stupidity of the medieval 
Christians, and the “ cleanliness, 
learning, and refinement” of the 
Moors; and the delicate allusion to 
“the under-garment of ladies,” 
as retaining its Arab name to this 
hour—are all from Draper. Con- 
sidering how largely our lecturer 
has used Dr. Draper’s work, it is a 
wonder that its author (who is still 
living) should not have come in for 
some of that fulsome eulogy which 
it is so much the habit of the mem- 
bers of this schoo] to bestow upon 
one another, and which is so round- 
ly administered in this very address, 
We observe that an admirer of Dr. 
Draper, who has “ intimately known 
his work for ten years,” and is 
greatly gratified by Professor Tyn- 
dall’s obligations to it, yet ex- 
presses his disappointment that his 
“ acknowledgment of them was not 
fuller, wider, and more emphatic.” 
The paragraphs he adds “on the 
Arabs and Bruno are almost slav- 
ishly recast from Professor Draper’s 
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text.”* Dr. Tyndall, indeed, ex- 
presses his “entire confidence” in 
Dr. Draper; and he has shown this 
confidence by the indiscriminate 
manner in which he has borrowed 
from him. He could hardly otherwise 
have adopted so one-sided and su- 
perficial an estimate of the Scholastic 
Philosophy, nor even committed 
himself to such a bit of learned 
pleasantry as that about the un- 
der-garment of ladies. A glance 
into Du Cange’s Dictionary of Medi- 
zeval Latin would have satisfied him 
that Camisa or Camisia is of much 
older use than Dr. Draper or he 
seems to imagine. The truth is, 
that Draper’s volumes, although not 
without a certain merit, are not of 
such solid value as to warrant the 
use made of them. <A President of 
the British Association should go 
deeper for his facts and authorities. 
Hardly “the outcome of vigorous 
research ” themselves, they cannot 
be the basis of any such research 
in others. Especially they are de- 
ceptive, in their one-sided and un- 
sifted accumulations of details, and 
their thin and partial vein of genera- 
lisation, to one who like Dr. Tyndall 
has abandoned himself with unre- 
served faith to their guidance, and 
simply transferred their generalisa- 
tions to his pages. 

There is nothing more character- 
istic of the members of the Modern 
School than the confidence and 
admiration which they express 
towards all who agree with them. 
Names, however unknown or ob- 
scurely known, if only associated 
with some attack on theology, or 
some advance of materialistic spec- 
ulation, are brought into the full 
blaze of applausive recognition. 
So far as ancient names are con- 
cerned, we do not ourselves much 
quarrel with this. We are glad to 
see men like Democritus and Epi- 
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curus, and Alhazen and Bruno, re- 
ceive, it may be, even more than 
their measure of justice, as some of 
them may have hitherto received 
less than this measure, Church 
writers long had it their own way, 
and it is only fair that science 
should have its turn, Truth is not 
likely to be advanced, however, by 
men of science not only vindicating 
names which they may consider to 
have been aspersed in the past, but 
repeating towards others a similar 
exaggeration of abuse to that which 
they have deprecated when directed 
against their own intellectual an- 
cestry. We have no objection to 
see both Democritus and Epicurus 
set upon their pedestals; but why 
should poor Aristotle not only be 
dethroned from his eminence, but 
degraded and kicked away in dis- 
grace, like a lad who had got to the 
top of his class and kept it for years 
under false pretences ? 


‘‘Whewell,” says Dr. Tyndall, ‘‘ refers 
the errors of Aristotle not to a neglect 
of facts, but toa ‘neglect of the idea 
appropriate to the facts; the idea of 
mechanical cause, which is force, and 
the substitution of vague or inappli- 
cable notions, involving only relations 
of space or emotions of wonder.’ This 
is doubtless true ; but the word ‘ne- 
glect’ implies mere intellectual mis- 
direction ; whereas in Aristotle, as in 
Goethe, it was not, I believe, misdirec- 
tion, but sheer natural incapacity, 
which lay at the root of his mistakes. 
As a physicist, Aristotle displayed 
what we should consider some of the 
worst attributes of a modern physical 
investigator —indistinctness of ideas, 
confusion of mind, and a confident use 
of language which led to the delusive 
notion that he had really mastered his 
subject, which he has as yet failed to 
grasp, even the elements of tt. He put 
words in the place of things, sub ect tn 

he place of object.” 


This—and there is a good deal 
more of the same emphasis of abuse 





* Spectator, August 29. 
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bestowed upon the old Stagirite— 
is hardly decent language in the 
mouth of a President of the British 
Association towards one who has so 
long held such a lofty pre-eminence. 
There may be good ground for lower- 
ing Aristotle from the position of in- 
tellectual authority which he has en- 
joyed almost beyond precedent, and 
to the disadvantage in many cases of 
a free and true method of investiga- 
tion. But a man lives by his ex- 
cellencies, and not by his faults; 
and the imperial faculties which 
in so many departments of know- 
ledge: so long swayed the human 
mind, will not suffer from Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s aspersion. The true way, 
of course, to test Aristotle, as well 
as any ancient name, is not by com- 
paring him with any “ modern physi- 
cal investigators,” but with the in- 
vestigators and thinkers of his own 
time. Professor Tyndall, it has 
been well said, would be at a loss 
to “offer a shadow of proof that 
the physical inquiries of the Atomists 
were conducted on sounder princi- 
ples than those of the Stagirite— 
for example, that the arguments of 
Epicurus for the existence of a vac- 
uum were a whit more satisfactory 
than the opposite arguments of 
Aristotle.”* 

It is curious to trace the revival 
of the Atomic Philosophy and the 
rejuvenescence of its great leaders, 
Democritus and Epicurus, with 
every repeating wave of material- 
istic speculation. Some of Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s auditors probably heard of 
the philosopher of Abdera for the 
first time, and many more of them, 
it is no want of charity to say, had 
no conception either of his histori- 
cal position or of his special opinions, 
Even Dr. Tyndall himself appears 
to have been somewhat hazy about 
his position, when he speaks of 
him in convection with Empedocles, 
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and of the latter noticing a “ gap 
in the doctrine of the former,” and 
striking in to fill it up. The four 
“rudiments” of Empedocles are 
generally supposed to represent a 
prior stage of speculation to the 
“atoms” of Democritus. To a 
slip of this kind little importance 


need be attached. But it is surely 


absurd for our modern Positive phi- 
losophers, with their advanced ideas, 
to make so much of these ancient 
names. Even if it were true, that 
more than two thousand years ago 
the “doctrine of the ‘survival of 
the fittest,’ which in our day, not on 
the basis of vague conjecture, but 
of positive knowledge, has been 
raised to such extraordinary signifi- 
cance, had received at ali events par- 
tial enunciation”—it would not mat- 
ter in the least as to the truth of this 
doctrine, or the truth of the views 
with which it is associated. If we 
must discard Plato and Aristotle, 
we are not likely to shelter our- 
selves under the cloak of Democri- 
tus or Empedocles. Even if the 
former has been “ despitefully used” 
by history, and we are wrong in 
regarding him as the “laughing 
philosopher,” at any rate we know 
little or nothing of his philosophy. 
For, says Mr. Lewes—whose autho- 
rity should be congenial to Dr. Tyn- 
dall—speaking of the evidence 
which survives on the subject, it is 
“so obscure that historians have 
been at a loss to give it (the system 
of Democritus) its due position in 
relation to other systems. Reinhold, 
Brandis, Marbach, and Hermann 
view him as an Ionian; Buhle and 
Tenneman, as an Eleatic; Hegel, as 
the successor of Heraclitus; Ritter, 
as*a Sophist; and Zeller, as the 
precursor of Anaxagoras.” Ferrier 
is inclined to claim him, with all 
his materialistic tendencies, as in 
some degree an adherent of the phi- 





* Letter on Dr, Tyndail’s_address by Professor Smith Robertson. 
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losophy of the Absolute.* Alto- 
gether he is a shadowy figure, and 
probably owes something of his very 
vitality to the vagueness of his out- 
line, and the ease with which the 
modern mind reads its own meaning 
into him. 

In the seventeenth century, when 
the first wave of materialistic specu- 
lation passed over England, it was in 
the same manner Democritus and 
Epicurus who came to the front as 
its representatives. They imper- 
sonated to Cudworth and others 
that “ Atheism of Atomicism” with 
which they fought so stoutly. And 
what is particularly deserving of 
notice is that, then, as now, a clear 
discrimination was made by all en- 
lightened theists betwixt the atomic 
theory itself as a physical hypothesis, 
and the materialistic atheism which 
has been associated with it. The 
former is a perfectly valid theory, 
resting on its own evidence, and, 
according to Cudworth, as ancient 
as speculation itself. In its true 
interpretation it professed to explain 
the physical origin of the universe, 
and nothing else. As such, theism 
has nothing to say against it. “ But 
Leucippus and Democritus, and 
after them Protagoras and Epicurus, 
cast off the spiritual side of the phil- 
osophy, and left only the material. 
They took away the highest part, 
and left only, as Cudworth says, the 
‘meanest and lowest.’”+ In this 
respect Hobbes followed them in 
the seventeenth century, just as 
others are doing in the nineteenth. 
It may surely be said that the 
course of materialistic thought shows 
little sign of originality, With all 
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the commotion it again makes in 
our day, it is where it was, standing 
by the names of Democritus, Epi- 
curus, and Lucretius. It vaunts 
itself of new and higher methods of 
investigation, but the theories are 
not a whit more valid and satis- 
factory than they were in former 
centuries ; and the powerful language 
of Lucretius, to which the pen of 
Tyndall naturally reverts, is proba- 
bly to this day their best and most 
felicitous expression. 

But absurd as is all this historical 
appeal on such a subject, and especi- 
ally so in a school whose pretension 
it is to disclaim authority, it is 
far more excusable than the manner 
in which living names are used by 
the same school. Anything more 
offensive than the vulgar admiration 
so largely interchanged amongst its 
members it is hard to imagine, and 
Dr. Tyndall’s address is a conspicu- 
ous instance of this offensiveness. 
His friends and admirers are every- 
where bespattered with the most 
ridiculous praise; while, as if to set 
off their merits to more advantage, 
we have a strongly-drawn picture of 
those “loud-tongued denunciators” 
who venture to open their lips 
against the divine claims of science 
—‘“rash and ill-informed persons 
who have been hitherto so ready to 
trust themselves against every new 
scientific revelation, lest it should 
endanger what they are pleased to 
consider theirs.” These “ objectors,” 
like the noxious thistle which “ pro- 
duces a thistle and nothing else,” 
“scatter their germs abroad, and re- 
produce a new kind, ready to play 
again the part of their intellectual 





* Lewes’s Hist. of Philosophy, vol. i. p.96, 97 ; Ferrier’s Greek Philosophy, p. 163. 
Some fragments of Democritus survive, gathered from Aristotle and others. They 
were published at Berlin in 1843 by Mullach, under the title ‘ Democriti Abderite 
operum fragmenta.’ Of Epicurus the philosophical remains (found among the rolls 


at Herculaneum, and published by Orelli, 1818) are still more imperfect. 


Not one 


of the 300 volumes ascribed to him survives. 
+ See Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 249, by Principal 
Tulloch, where the conflict of materialism with Christian thought in the seven- 


teenth century is fully told. 
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progenitors ; to show the same viru- 
lence, the same ignorance ; to achieve 
for a time the same success; and, 
finally, to suffer for a time the same 
inexorable defeat.” In comparison 
with this noxious race stand the 
enlightened group of Evolutionists, 
who are now leading the van of the 
world’s thought with Mr. Charles 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer at 
their head. The former is a man 
of “profound and synthetic skill,” 
who “shirks no difficulty,” and has 
so “ saturated” his subject “ with his 
own thought,” that he must “ have 
known better than his critics the 
weakness as well as the strength of 
his theory.” This, Dr. Tyndall con- 
tinues, would be of little avail were 
Mr. Darwin’s object “a temporary 
dialectic victory, instead of the 
establishment of the truth which he 
means to be everlasting. But he 
takes no pains to disguise the weak- 
ness he has discovered; nay, he takes 
every pains to bring it into the 
strongest light. His vast resources 
enable him to cope with objections 
started by himself and others,” so 
as to leave the final impression upon 
the reader’s mind that if they be not 
completely answered, they certainly 
are not fatal. This largeness of 
knowledge and readiness of resource 
render Mr. Darwin the most terrible 
of antagonists. . . He treats every 
objection with a soberness and thor- 
oughness which even Bishop Butler 
might be proud to imitate,” and 
all “without a trace of ill-temper. 

. . But though in handling this 
mighty theme all passion has been 
stilled, there is an emotion of the 
intellect incident to the discernment 
of new truth which often colours 
and warms the pages of Mr, Dar- 
win.” 

Mr. Darwin, we trust, has more 
good sense than to welcome this 
outburst of nauseous compliment. 
An accomplished naturalist, with 
tare powers of observation, and 


an entertaining and often graceful 
power of describing the results of 
his patient and prolonged investiga- 


_ tions, he is eminently deserving of 


all due honour. Whatever merit 
there may be in the elucidation of 
the principle of natural selection to 
which he has devoted his life, let 
him by all means have it. For 
ourselves, we believe that the im- 
portance of the principle has been 
greatly exaggerated. But, withal, 
Mr. Darwin is as little of a philoso- 
pher as any man who ever lived. 
His genius is almost solely a genius 
of observation and narration, with 
very faint powers of argument, and, 
as it appears to us, with almost no 
depth of synthetic insight. He fails 
frequently to understand the true 
meaning of the facts which he 
describes, and still more frequently 
the higher conclusions to which 
they plainly lead. He is weak in 
logic, and especially weak in every 
attempt to rise into the higher 
region which he sometimes essays 
of abstract discussion; and this 
mainly owing to that very absorp- 
tion of mind with his own subject, 
which Dr. Tyndall considers one of 
his special merits. If there was no 
other evidence of all this, and of 
the confusion of thought which 
runs through a great deal of Mr. 
Darwin’s most ingenious’ writing, 
the fact that, according to his ardent 
encomiast, “he needed an _ ex- 
pounder,” would suffice to prove as 
much. This expounder he found 
in Mr. Huxley ; and, of course, Dr. 
Tyndall “knows nothing more ad- 
mirable in the way of scientific ex- 
position than those early articles of 
Mr. Huxley on the origin of species.” 
In a similar manner Mr. Herbert 
Spencer comes in for his share of 
glory as “the apostle of the under- 
standing,”—“ whose ganglia are 
sometimes the seat of a nascent 
poetic thrill.” 

But enough of this. We have 
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taken the pains to point out these 
features of Dr. Tyndall’s address, 
because they furnish conspicuous 
evidence of an increasing vice in 
contemporary literature. It is bad 
enough that the intellectual world 
should be divided into so many 
schools as it is, It narrows intel- 
lectual work, and sectarianises cul- 
ture. Our scientific and literary 
coteries jostle one another like so 
many sects in the religious world, 
each often with a jargon of its own, 
and a mission in comparison with 
which nothing else is of any con- 
sequence. This is sufficiently in- 
tolerable ; but it is still more in- 
tolerable that these coteries should 
constitute themselves into societies 
for mutual admiration, and that the 
Chair of the British Association 
should not be free from this vulgar 
species of flattery. If Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and others, 
are really the great philosophers 
which their friends and admirers 
declare them to be, then their in- 
tellectual character may be safely 
left to the future. They do not 
need to have their merits emblazoned 
as on a sign-post for the applausive 
gaze of the “common herd.” The 

volutionists should leave this exag- 
gerated talk to others whom they 
are apt ‘to despise, and remember 
that the habit of emphasis is seldom 
the sign of a strong cause, and 
never the sign of the highest range 
of intellectual simplicity and power. 

We said in the outset that one of 
the main objects of Dr. Tyndall’s 
address was to emphasise an anta- 
onism betwixt religion and science ; 
and to this more important point 
we must return. There is a certain 
sense, indeed, in which he and all 
his school are deferential towards 
religion, and even warmly disposed 
to allow its claims. In the close of 
his address he adverts to these 
claims, and makes his meaning suf- 
ficiently clear. Religious feeling is 
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an undoubted element of human 
nature, and cannot be ignored by 
any wise observer, no more than 
“that most powerful of passions— 
the amatory passion,” which Mr. 
Spencer (of course) has indicated 
as “ antecedent” in its first occur- 
rence “to all relative experiences 
whatever” ! “ There are such things 
woven into the texture of man as 
the feeling of awe, reverence, and 
wonder; and not alone the sexual 
love just referred to, but the love of 
the beautiful, physical, and moral, 
in nature, poetry, and art. There 
is also that deepest feeling which, 
since the earliest dawn of history, 
and probably for ages prior to all 
history, incorporated itself in the 
religions of the world. You, who 
have escaped from these religions” 
(the scientific fledglings, we pre- 
sume, surrounding the Chair of the 
British Association) “ into the high- 
and-dry*light of the intellect, may 
deride them; but in so doing you 
deride accidents of form merely, and 
fail to touch the immovable basis 
of the religious’ sentiment in the 
nature of man. To yield this sen- 
timent reasonable satisfaction is 
the problem of problems at the pre- 
sent time. And grotesque in rela- 
tion to scientific culture as many 
of the religions of the world have 
been and are—dangerous, nay, de- 
structive to the dearest privileges of 
freemen as some of them undoubt- 
edly have been, and would, if they 
could, be again—it will be wise to 
recognise them as the forms of a 
force, mischievous if permitted to in- 
trude on the region of knowledge, 
over which it holds no command, but 
capable of being guided to noble 
issues in the region of emotion, which 
is its proper and elevated sphere.” 
Again, in almost the closing words 
of the lecture, we are told that “ the 
world embraces not only a Newton 
but a Shakespeare, not only a Boyle 
but a Raphael, not only a Kant but a 
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Beethoven, not only a Darwin but 
a Carlyle. Not in each of these, 
but in all, is human nature whole. 
They are not opposed, but supple- 
mentary—not mutually exclusive, 
but reconcilable. And if, unsatisfied 
with them al], the human mind, 
with the yearning of a pilgrim for 
his distant home, will turn to the 
mystery from which it has emerged, 
seeking so to fashion it as to give 
unity to thought and faith; so 
long as this is done, not only with- 
out intolerance or bigotry of any 
kind, but with the enlightened re- 
cognition that ultimate fixity of 
conception is here unattainable, and 
that each succeeding age must be 
left free to fashion the mystery in 
accordance with its own needs,— 
then, in opposition to all the restric- 
tions of Materialism, I would affirm 
this to be a field for the noblest 
exercise of what, in contrast with 
the knowing faculties, may be called 
the creative faculties of man, Here, 
however,”—and with this sentence 
the original lecture concluded—* I 
must quit a theme too great for me 
tohandle, but which will be handled 
by the loftiest minds ages after you 
and I, like streaks of morning cloud, 
shall have melted into the infinite 
azure of the past.” 

This bit of rhetorical"pathos has 
been removed in the Address as 
published by Messrs. Longman, and 
two quotations substituted,—one of 
them a well-known quotation from 
Wordsworth’s “ Tintern Abbey,” 
and the other a remark of Goethe— 
“ Fill thy heart with it, and then 
receive it as thou wilt.” 

These extracts are to be taken for 
what they are worth. They seem 
to many to mean a great deal—to 
open, as it were, a new door for 
religion when the old one has been 
shut. They are all the more de- 
serving of notice because they con- 
tain a certain measure of truth, 
which every enlightened student of 
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the history of religious opinion re- 
cognises. The conclusive beliefs 
of mankind as to the objects of 
religion necessarily undergo modi- 
fication and change “ with each 
succeeding age.” No one who 
has pondered the subject would be 
disposed to claim, in the region of 
religious knowledge, “ an ultimate 
fixity of conception.” But this is 
something very different from Dr. 
Tyndall’s position. He denies, it 
is obvious, not only the adequacy 
of our religious ideas—but that these 
ideas have any veritable objects at 
all. Such religion as he would con- 
descendingly make room for is a 
religion of mere subjectivity, not 
“permitted” to intrude on the 
region of knowledge, but confined 
to its proper sphere of emotion. In 
short, it is such a religion as need 
not, in any sense, be true—a mere 
emotional flower on the upspring- 
ing growth of humanity, having no 
deeper root than the vague soil of 
wonder or of tenderness that lies in 
human nature, and pointing no- 
whither,—such a religion, there- 
fore, as may perfectly consist with 
a doctrine of material evolution. 
Suppose man, along with all other 
creatures, to be a mere efflux of 
nature—to come forth from her 
teeming womb, as the universal 
mother—and you may have such 
religion as grows with — other 
growths from this fruitful source. 
Religion, like other things, is a 
part of the general evolution, and 
must be allowed its sphere. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is an essentially different con- 
ception of religion from that which 
is embodied in Christianity, and re- 
cognised by all Christian Churches. 
And it is well that the clear dis- 
tinction betwixt the two systems 
should be understood. According 
to the one, man is the mere product 
of nature — the highest organism 
which its teeming and fertile power 
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has thrown off in its ever-upward 
movement. According to the other, 
he is not only at the head of nature 
as its highest consequence, but as 
endowed with a reasonable soul 
which is the divine image, and not 
the mere play of natural forces, 
however subtle or beautiful. 

This is the essential question 
betwixt the two schools, What is 
man? or, more strictly, What is 
Mind in man ?—a question as old 
as the dawn of speculation, and 
which the progress of science, with 
all its modern pretensions, is no 
nearer solving than it was centuries 
ago. This deeper question it is 
which lies at the root of all the 
modern contention about the idea 
of design in nature. If Mind, of 
course, is merely one form of force 
amongst many,why should it be con- 
ceived of as underlying other forms, 
and regulating and controlling them? 
As Hume long ago put it, with a 
pertinence which none of his follow- 
ers have rivalled, “ What peculiar 
privilege has this little agitation of 
the brain, which we call thought, 
that we must thus make it the 
model of the universe ?”* Why 
should the source of the universe be 
conceived as analogous to it rather 
than to what we call matter? The 
Modern scientific School has deli- 
berately espoused the rights of 
matter. Some of its members may 
say, that in the end they can 
not tell whether the source of being 
is material or spiritual. ‘“ Matter 
may be regarded as a form of 
thought—thought may be regarded 
as a property of matter; each state- 
ment has a certain relative truth.”+ 
But beneath all this indifference and 
frequent confusion of language, 
there is an essential discrepancy in 
the two modes of thought which 
touches almost every aspect of 


life and determines the true char- 
acter of religion. Dr. Tyndall is 
well aware of this, and his language 
leaves no doubt on which side he is 
proud to rank himself. 

In speaking of the origination of 
life he says he does not know what 
Mr. Darwin conclusively thinks of 
it. 


“ Whether he does or does not in- 
troduce his ‘ primordial form’ by a 
creative act I do not know. But the 
question will inevitably be asked, 
‘How came the form there?’ With 
regard te the diminution of the number 
of created forms, one does not see that 
much advantage is gained by it. The 
anthropomorphism which it seemed 


.the object of Mr. Darwin to set aside, 


is as firmly associated with the crea- 
tion of a few forms as with the crea- 
tion of a multitude. We need clear- 
ness and thoroughness here. Two 
courses, and two only, are possible. 
Hither let us open our doors freely 
to the conception of creative acts, or, 
abandoning them, let us_ radically 
change our notions of matter. If we 
look at matter as pictured by Demo- 
critus, and as defined for generations 
in our scientific text-books, the abso- 
lute impossibility of any form of life 
coming out of it would be sufficient to 
render any other hypothesis preferable; 
but the definitions of matter given in 
our text-books were intended to cover 
the purely physical and mechanical 
properties ; and taught, as we have 
been, to regard these definitions as 
complete, we naturally and rightly re- 
ject the monstrous notion that out of 
such matter any form of life could pos- 
sibly arise. But are the definitions 
complete ? Everything depends upon 
the answer to be given to this question. 
Trace the line of life backwards, and 
see it approaching more and more to 
what we call the purely physical con- 
dition. We reach the protogenes of 
Haeckel, in which we have ‘a type 
distinguishable from a fragment of 
albumen only by its finely granular 
character.’ Can we pause here? We 
break a magnet, and find two poles in 
each of its fragments. We continue the 
process of breaking ; but however small 
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the parts, each carries with it, though 
enfeebled, the polarity of the whole. 
And when we break no longer, we 
prolong the intellectual vision to the 
polar molecules. Are we not urged 
to do something similar in the case of 
life? Is there not a temptation to 
close, to some extent, with Lucretius, 
when he affirms that ‘ Nature is seen to 
do allthings spontaneously of herself 
without the meddling of the gods ;’ or 
with Bruno, when he declares that Mat- 
ter is not ‘that mere empty capacity 
which philosophers have pictured her 
to be, but the universal mother who 
brings forth all things as the fruit of 
her own womb’? The questions 
here raised are inevitable. They are 
approaching us with accelerated speed, 
and it is not a matter of indifference 
whether they are introduced with re- 
verence or irreverence. Abandoning 
all disguise, the confession that I feel 
bound to make before you is, that I 
prolong the vision backward across 
the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and discern tn that matter 
which we, in our ignorance, and not- 
withstanding our professed reverence 
for its Creator, have hitherto covered 
with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of 
life.” 


In his Address, as revised and 
published by himself, Dr. Tyndall 
has slightly modified the expressions 
of this significant passage. The 
conclusion to which he comes no 
longer appears as “a confession” 
which he is bound to make, but as 
“an intellectual necessity.” “The 
vision of the mind” is introduced 
as authoritatively supplementing 
“the vision of the eye.” And in 
the end, as throughout, in the de- 
scription of matter, and its identity 
with every form of life, there is 
more the semblance of reasoning, 
and less the air of a devotee eager 
to proclaim his gospel of Material- 
ism. 

At the best, however, it requires 
only the most cursory examination 

of the passage to see how far the 
lecturer commits himself, and in 
so doing, how far he exceeds the 
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bounds of science. Plainly, accord- 
ing to his own words, he makes a 
leap from the visible to the invisible. 
Whether this leap be made in the 
strength of faith, or of “ an intellec- 
tual necessity,” is little to the point. 
Intellectual necessities are as little 
valid as faith in the school of sci- 
ence or the sphere of mere observa- 
tion and experiment. ‘“ Hypotheses 
non fiugo” was the old motto of 
Physicism ; and it is an absolute 
motto of all true science, discarded 
as it has been by the Modern School. 
When once a conclusion is made 
to hang not on observed facts, and 
the generalisations in which the facts 
verify themselves, but upon a 
vision confessedly prolonged be- 
yond the facts, and crossing the 
boundary of experimental evidence, 
it is no longer in any sense a 
scientific conclusion. It may be 
as visionary—it probably is far more 
so, than any of those theological or 
so-called anthropomorphic conclu- 
sions which are the special bane of 
Dr. Tyndall. It is indeed a strange 
outcome of all our boasted scientific 
progress, before which so many 
theological spectres are to disappear, 
and the reign of natural law over all 
things is to be inaugurated, that 
its last word for us is as pure an 
hypothesis as the scholastic dr reli- 
gious genius of past ages ever con- 
ceived, What has this genius in 
its wildest flights ever done more 
than prolong its vision beyond 
the bounds of experience, and con- 
fidently apply the suggestions of 
one department of knowledge to 
another, or, in the language of the 
Address, do something similar, in 
the one as in the other? If men 
have erred in the past, in judging 
too much of nature by themselves, 
and investing it with their own 
limitations, which may be readily 
admitted, does this warrant the 
modern physicist in applying to 
man, or the universe as a whole, a 
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new class of notions derived from 
the lower fields of nature, and as 
yet wholly unverified even there ? 
If we are only to get quit of anthro- 
pomorphism at the expense of ma- 
terialism, it is but a sorry exchange. 
If the Mind which lives in man is 
to be cast out of nature only that 
the Force which moves in nature 
be transferred in its primordial gen- 
erality, and without the slightest 
evidence, to man with all his god- 
like qualities, then we have no hesi- 
tation as to which hypothesis is the 
grander and even the more scientific 
of the two. 

We have no quarrel with the 
evolutionary hypothesis in _ itself. 
It is an inspiring conception to look 
upon nature in all its departments 
as intimately linked together from 
“primordial germ” to the most 
fully developed organism—from its 
rudest speck to its subtlest sym- 
metry of form, or most delicate 
beauty of color. The idea of 
growth and vital affinity is, we 
readily grant, a higher idea than 
that of mere technic after the 
manner of men. ‘There is no call 
upon us to defend the imperfect 
analogies by which past genera- 
tions may have pictured to them- 
selves the works of nature. There 
was no finality, and there may have 
been something of human pride and 
prejudice, in these analogies. In 
so far as science helps us to un- 
derstand better and more wisely 
all the activities of the world around 
us, we are indebted to it. But it 
will hardly help us to do this—to 
substitute one unverified hypothesis 
for another, and to conceive of 
nature as a great mother self-pro- 
duced and self-producing, any more 
than as a great workshop with the 
traces of artificers’ tools all scattered 
up and down in it. 

It is unnecessary to argue at 
length the unverified character of 
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the zaturalistic hypothesis of Evo- 
lution. It stands confessed in Dr. 
Tyndall’s language. The power of 
self-transmutation which it attributes 
to matter is as yet wholly unproved, 
and nothing can show this more 
distinctly than the manner in which 
he speaks of the subject. With all 
his wish to read below the lines of 
nature, and trace them with his 
mental vision running into one an- 
other, he is forced to say that all the 
evidence hitherto proffered in be- 
half of “spontaneous generation” 
cannot be accepted. It is all very 
well to qualify this admission with 
the statement that there are those 
who consider this evidence “ as per- 
fectly conclusive ;” _ “ and that were 
some of us who have pondered 
this question to follow a very com- 
mon example and accept testimony 
because it falls in with our belief, 
we also should eagerly close with 
the evidence referred to.” This is 
but a poor insinuation, and merely 
shows how impossible it is for men 
like him to forget the hated and 
despised theologian who haunts 
their scientific dreams, Does not 
this constant hitting at a “ sad 
example” betray their own liability 
to follow it; and to accept testimony 
for little other reason than that it 
falls in with their belief? The pre- 
sent lecture, in its attempt to ex- 
plain the rise of higher from lower 
organisms, is not without speci- 
mens of this mode of reasoning. 
Let our physicists forget theology 
for a little—put it out of sight—as 
indeed they have nothing to do with 
it, and science will be all the better, 
although it may prove-less exciting 
and theorising in their hands. 
Witbal, Dr. Tyndall clearly ad- 
mits that the essential point of the 
origin of life from anything but 
antecedent life—a point which 
enters into the very conception of a 
process of mere natural evolution— 
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remains unproved to all true men of 
science. ‘ They know full well that 
the chemist now prepares from in- 
organic matter a vast array of sub- 
stances which were some time ago 


regarded as sole products of vitality. © 


They are intimately acquainted with 
the structural power of matter as 
evidenced in the phenomena of 
crystallisation. They can justify 
scientifically their belief in its po- 
tency, under the proper conditions, 
to produce organisms. But they 
will frankly admit their inability to 
point to any satisfactory experi- 
mental proof that life can be de- 
veloped save from demonstrable 
antecedent life.” 

In short, the materialistic conclu- 
sion is only to be reached—the leap 
made—by finding that there is no 
necessity for inference or leap at 
all; or, in other words, by endow- 
ing matter from the first with a 
mysterious "potency, capable of all 
which they attribute to it, but the 
operation or manifestation of which 
they have wholly failed to trace. 
This is really, as we implied at the 
outset, a begging of the whole ques- 
tion. If matter in reality be some- 
thing quite different from what we 
have been hitherto in the habit of 
thinking it to be; if it include 
within itself from the beginning 
not merely /ife but mind, then the 
appearance of both in the course of 
its development need excite no sur- 
prise, and no puzzle. Butthis is only 
to say in other words that all force 
is in its origin material rather than 
intellectual or spiritual—another 
unproved hypothesis—and one not 
only unproved, but at variance with 
all our best and directest knowledge 
of the subject. For undoubtedly 
our primary and our highest ana- 
logue of force is not matter, but what 
we call Mind—the operation of our 
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own self-consciousness. Noone has 
better shown than Dr. Tyndall him- 
self how impossible it is to arrive at 
this self-consciousness from any form 
of matter—how vainly we try to 
account for even the lowest sensa- 
tion by the mere molecular change 
in the brain which may be its con- 
comitant. “ We can trace the de- 
velopment of a nervous system, and 
correlate with it the parallel phe- 
nomena of sensation and thought. 
We see with undoubting certainty 
that they go hand in hand. But 
we try to soar in a vacuum the 
moment we seek to comprehend the 
connection between them.” And 
again elsewhere :* “Granted that a 
definite thought and a definite mo- 
lecular action in the brain occur 
simultaneously, we do not possess 
the intellectual organs, nor appar- 
ently any rudiment of the organs, 
which would enable us to pass 
by a process of reasoning from 
the one to the other.” If thought 
and its material correlate be thus 
distinct and untranslatable; and if 
our self-consciousness, standing not 
indeed apart from matter—for no- 
thing is or can be now known to us 
apart from it—but majestic in its 
own supremacy more than any form 
of matter can ever yield to us,—if 
this be the true source of power 
within us, and the loftiest concep- 
tion of it we can have, why should 
it not also be to us the true image 
of that which confessedly underlies 
all things, and moves in all— 


‘Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
> man 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking .things,‘ all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things ?” 


These words of Wordsworth, 
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which our lecturer makes use of, ap- 
pear to apply far more grandly to 
a great Mind, living in nature, than 
to matter of whatever promise or 
potency. If intellectual necessities 
are to be our guide, the conception 
of such a Mind is a far stronger ne- 
cessity to the majority of enlightened 
intellects in all ages, than any such 
conception of matter as he elo- 
quently portrays. Why, after all, 
this strange jealousy of Mind in na- 
ture which possesses our Modern 
School? Why, at the utmost, must 
we own an inscrutable Potency, and 
nothing else, working darkly for- 
ward through all forms of being ? 
It is the savage who, when he 
‘hears the thunder amongst his 
woods, or looks around upon the 
riot of nature in a storm, trembles 
before a mighty force which he fails 
to understand. It is the Hebrew 
prophet or Grecian sage, in whose 
own mind has risen the dawn of 
creative thought, who clothes the 
Mystery of power with intelligence 
and life. If this be anthropomor- 
phism, it is an anthropomorphism 
which illuminates nature not less 
than it dignifies man. Man can 
only think after his own likeness on 
any subject ; and it may be safely 
left to the future to settle whether 
the conception of mere Force, inscru- 
table in its secreey—an unknown z 
of which nothing can be affirmed 
save potentiality—or the conception 
of an intelligent Will, supreme in 
foresight as in power, bears least 
the mark of human weakness. 

It is strange that our modern 
philosophers should crave so much 
for a material rather than a spiritual 
origin—and still more strange that 
they should think the one mode of 
origin more dignified than the other. 
It is well to give its due to nature, 
and to recognise that we are only 
parts in the great “cosmical life” 
around us; but it isan odd phase 
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of human vanity which insists on 
setting physical phenomena above 
those of the human mind, and see- 
ing in the former, rather than in 
the latter, the type of all being. 
Man may have made too much of 
himself in the past, but after all he 
has his rights; and there is surely 
nothing greater in nature than that 
Mind which alone understands it, 
and reduces it to science. 

The truth is, that at the bottom 
of all this modern depreciation of 
Mind in nature there is a deep-seated 
hostility not only to the old mechan- 
ical conceptions of the universe, 
with which we may so far sympa- 
thise, but to the distinctive ideas 
which lie at the basis of Christian- 
ity or any form of spiritual worship. 
All genuine spiritual reverence lies 
in the acknowledgment of the 
affirity of man with God—as_ being 
made in the image of God, and 
having all his true excellence in a 
growing conformity to the Divine 
image. The acknowledgment of a 
Divine Reason alike in man in the 
world and above the werld, is a 
fundamental postulate of true reli- 
gion. If there is not such a Reason, 
in obedience to which there is order 
and happiness, and in disobedience 
to which there is wrong and misery, 
the very idea of religion disappears. 
It is needless to talk of our emotions 
of wonder and awe and tenderness 
finding their natural scope, and 
creating for themselves appropriate 
vehicles of religious sentiment— 
changing with the changing thoughts 
of successive ages. They will do 
this, no doubt. Religious sentiment 
will assert itself, do what we will. 
As Strauss has shown, men will 
worship the Universum—for which 
Dr. Tyndall’s Potential Matter;may 
very well stand—rather than wor- 
ship nothing at all. But, after 
all, such nature-worship, or mere 
emotional piety, does not deserve 
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the name of religion—the essential 
idea of which is surely to exercise 
some restraining moral power over 
man. And how can you get this 
power, if you have no moral or ra- 
tional fixity beyond man himself? 
Laws of nature are very good, and 
we will always be better to know 
these laws and to obey them; but 
what man needs in all his higher 
being is not merely blind restraint, 
but moral restraint—and not merely 
this, but moral education, And 
how can this come to him except 
from a Mind above him—an intelli- 
gent Being—not in dream or fancy, 
but in reality at the centre of all 
things—“ who knoweth his frame, 
and remeinbereth that he is dust”— 
in whose living will is the control 
of all things, and who yet num- 
bereth the hairs of his head, and 
“without whom not a sparrow fall- 
eth to the ground ”? 

It should be said, in conclusion, 
that the antagonism which is every- 
where in the writings of Evolu- 
tionists, and especially so in Dr, 
Tyndall’s Address, presumed to lie 
betwixt the idea of evolution and the 
old idea of design or Mind in nature, 
is entirely gratuitous. Even if the 
hypothesis of evolution were proved, 
and science were able to demonstrate 
the continuity of nature from first 
to last, this would not render the 
idea of a Divine Mind originating 
nature and working in it through 
all its evolutions the less tenable. 
The intellectual necessity which 
demands a creative mind or an in- 
tellectual origin of all things would 
remain the same. The evidence of 
what is called design might be 
modified, but it would not be the 
less clear and forcible. For it is an 
essential mistake underlying all the 
thought of the Modern School that 
the ideas of design and of continuity 
or order are incompatible—a mis- 
take arising from the excess of that 
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very anthropomorphism which they 
so much repudiate in their oppo- 
nents. Continually they write as 
if design, intention, purpose, ap- 
plied to nature, were necessarily of 
the same tentative and irregular 
character as the operations of human 
genius, It is the mere human 
Mechanician they imagine, and sup- 
pose others to imagine, when the 

speak contemptuously of the theistic 
conception. But no modern theist 
make use of such words in any 
such sense as they suppose. The 
idea of design is no longer a mere 
mechanical idea, as if representing 
the work of a human Artificer, but 
symply a synonym for some mani- 
festation of order, or group of 
regulated or subordinated facts. 
The notion of design which the 
Modern School repudiate, was in 
fact never anything but a carica- 
ture. It is impossible for them,. 
or for any, to conceive too grandly 
of Nature, or of the unbroken har-- 


‘mony and continuity of its move- 


ments. The very magnificence of* 
its order is only a further illustration | 
of Divine wisdom; for surely the- 
very thought of a Divine Mind im- 
plies the perfection of wisdom, or, in. 
other words, of order, as its expres- 
sion. The more,therefore,the order of * 
nature is explained and its sequences . 
seen to run into one another with 
unbroken continuity, only the more - 
and not the less loftily will we be. 
able to measure the working of the 
Divine Mind. The necessity which 
makes us postulate such a Mind has 
nothing to do with special pheno- 
mena or the modes of their produc- 
tion. It isa purely rational neces- 
sity, the dictate of our highest con- 
sciousness and insight into the mean- . 
ing both of man and of the world 
around him. The intellectual com- 
pulsion which forces Dr. Tyndall’ 
across the boundary of experimental 
evidence to “discern in nature the 
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promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life” appears to us far less rea- 
sonable or well founded than that 
which has forced so many of the 


‘ highest and most philosophical in- 


tellects of all ages to recognise this 
promise and potency—not in mat- 
ter, but in Mind. And this recog- 
nition once made—the mere modes 
of natural phenomena are of no 
consequence. They may be after 
the manner of special contrivance 
or of continuous development—it 
matters not. Religion has no con- 
cern with any mere physical theo- 
ries of the origin of the universe. 
It has no quarrel, or ought to have 
none, with either atomism or evyo- 
Jution when kept within their 
proper sphere. So Cudworth an- 
nounced long ago. Nothing within 
the province of nature, no change 
in the manner in which science 


comes to view its operations, af- 


fects the primal thought. Mind 
is there, as “the light of all our 
seeing,” whether nature works, or 
rather is worked, by evolution or 
by special fiat. Science is free to 
reveal its plans, to modify our no- 
tions of its plans, and to exalt 
them as it can; but the mere fact 
that they are plans, under any mode 
of conception, is the witness to our 
minds of another Mind behind all. 
Mind is, in short, the synonym of 
order everywhere—it matters not 
what may be the special form of 
that order. 

It would be well if both our 
scientific men and our theologians 
would see and acknowledge that 
more plainly. It clears for the one 
the whole province of nature to 
investigate as they will—to unfold 
and explain as they can. It would 
ease the other from all apprehension 
of the progress of science. Nothing 
in that progress can ever touch the 
great conclusions of religion, which 
take their rise in a wholly different 





sphere, and find all their life and 
strength elsewhere. In so far as 
theology in the past may have in- 
truded upon science, and refused its 
claims of investigation and of judg- 
ment in the domain of nature, theo- 
logy was in error; and it ought to 
be grateful rather than recriminatory 
that science has taught it its error, 
At the same time, science need 
hardly harp, as with Dr. Tyndall it 
does, over the old strain of persecu- 
tion. It is time to forget old con- 
flicts which all wise thinkers have 
abandoned ; and it is hardly a sign 
of that healthy life which he and 
others proclaim as the chief charac- 
teristic of the modern giant, rejoicing 
as a strong man to run his race—to 
have such a plaint made over its 
old sorrows. Dr. Tyndall knows 
well enough that the days of perse- 
cution have ended on the side of 
religion. It is not from the theo- 
logian that danger is any longer to 
be apprehended in that direction. 
Let him pursue his investigations 
without fear or alarm. But let 
him also bear in mind that, if 
science has her rights, so has reli- 
gion, and that the great ideas which 
lie at the foundation of all religion 
are unspeakably precious to many 
minds no Jess enlightened than his 
own, if not exactly after his fashion 
of enlightenment. What such 
minds resent in his Address is not, 
what he seems to think, any free 
handling of old ideas, so far as they 
come legitimately within the range 
of science—but the constant insin- 
uation that these new conceptions 
of science are at variance with the 
old truths of religion, or with the 
truths of a Personal God and of im- 
mortality. Dr. Tyndall may be able to 
conceive of religion apart from these 
truths, He may or may not him- 
self be a materialistic atheist. We 
are glad to see that he disavows the 
charge in the preface which he has 
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published to his Address. We have 


certainly not made it against him. 
Nor is it, let us say, of consequence 
what Dr. Tyndall’s own views of 
religion are. This is a point quite 
beside the purpose. If he has, like 
other men, his “times of weakness 
and of doubt,” and again his “ times 
of strength and of conviction”— 
of healthier thought when the doc- 
trine of “ material atheism” seems 
to fall away from him — this is 
his own concern. And we should 
deem it impertinent to obtrude 
upon either his darker or his 
brighter hours. Sursum corda, 
we might say to him, by way of 
brotherly encouragement, but noth- 
ing more. What we and the public 
have to do with are not Dr. Tyndall’s 
moods of mind, nor his personal 
creed, but his treatment of grave 
questions in the name of science. 
That treatment, in our judgment, 
and in the judgment of many be- 


sides, has been neither dignified nor 


just. It has meddled with much 
which lay quite outside his province, 
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and upon which science, following 
its only true methods, can never be 
able to pronounce. It has been, if 
not incompetent, yet highly inade- 
quate and unphilosophical, con- 
stantly suggesting what it has not 
proved, and leading, without excuse, 
the thoughts of his hearers towards 
wild negations — hanging out, in 
short, old rags of Democritism as 
if they were new flags of scientific 
triumph. 

It is very easy for Dr. Tyndall to . 
speak of the fierceness of his critics, 
and to give them, from his scornful 
isolation, “the retort courteous.” 
It is always easy to be mild when 
one cares little about a matter; but 
the deeper feeling, he may be sure, 
which has been called forth by his 
Address, is one of regret that he 
should have used so ill a great 
opportunity, and in the name of the 
British Association said so much 
which can neither do honour to 
that Association, nor to the cause 
of science with which it is iden- 
tified. 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 


AND HIS BROTHER, 


PART XI.—CHAPTER XXXI. 


[> Wuen Valentine disappeared in 
the moonlight from the Hewan, his 
mind was in a state happily very 
unusual to youth, but to which 
youth adds all the additional bit- 
terness of which it is capable. He 
was not only outraged, wounded to 
the quick, every comfort and con- 
solation taken from him for the 
moment, but his heart and ima- 
gination had no refuge to fall back 
upon, no safe shelter which he 


‘ could feel behind him whatever 


might happen. Everything he was 
familiar with and every being he 
loved was involved in the catastro- 
phe that had overwhelmed him. 
In other circumstances, had any- 
thing equally dreadful befallen him 
at home, he would have had his 
young love to fall back upon, and 
his tender, sympathising Violet, 
whose soft eyes would have given 
a certain sweetness even to misery 
itself ; or had Violet failed him, he 
might have had at least the ten- 
der peacefulness of the old home, 
the old people who adored him, and 
to whom he was all in all. But 
in this horrible crisis everything 
seemed gone from him. The very 
thought of home made his heart 
sick; he had been shamed in it, and 
made a shame to it; and poor Lord 
Eskside’s kind mistaken assurance, 
so tenderly and solemnly made, 
that in his own mind there was not 
a doubt of Val’s identity, had almost 
broken the poor young fellow’s 
heart. Heaven above! what must 
his condition be, when his grand- 
father, the old lord himself, whose 
idol he was, had to say this to him? 
When the recollection recurred to 


Val, it was with all the fainting 
sickness of soul with which ’a death- 
blow is received. It was not a 
deathblow, but in his misery this 
was how he felt it. And Violet 
was separated from him, it seemed 
for ever, by her father’s enmity and 
unprovoked assault ; and if that had 
not been enough, by his own mad 
assault upon Sandy, who, he knew 
well enough, was his friend, and 
would never have harmed him, 
This completed, he felt, his isola- 
tion and miserable loneliness; he 
had nowhere to turn to for relief. 
Once indeed he thought of his 
father; but had not his father pro- 
phesied to him how it would be? 
and could he go now and tell him 
all had happened as he prophesied, 
and yet expect consolation? Thus 
poor Val felt the ground cut from 
under his feet; he had nowhere to 
turn to, no one to fall back upon. 
For my part, I think this makes 
all the difference between the bear- 
able and the unbearable in human 
trouble, This is what clothes in 
armour of proof a man who has a 
wife, a woman who has a child, 
Something to fall back upon, some- 
thing to turn to, whatever your ill is, 
to find support, backing, consolation. 
Poor boy! he gazed round him with 
hot eyes, hopeless and unrefreshed, 
and saw nowhere to go, no one to 
throw himself on. It was not 
that he doubted the love of his 
grandparents, who had never given 
him a moment’s cause to distrust 
them; but there it was that his 
wound had been given him, and he 
wanted to get away, to get away! 
to look at it from a distance and see 
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if perhaps it might be bearable—but 
found nowhere to go to, no one to 
receive him. And the kind reader 
must remember what blood Val had 
in his veins before he condemns him 
—wild blood, oftentimes almost more 
than he could struggle against even 
in his calmest moments, and a heart 
full of chaotic impulses, now fired 
by misery and left to torment him 
like a pack of demons. He did not 
know what to do, nor what he 
wanted to do; but something must 
be done, and at once, for to keep 
still was impossible. Therefore as 
movement was the best thing for 
him at all events, he walked to 
Edinburgh through the moonlight, 
through the tranquil country roads, 
on which he met no one, through 
still villages when all the world was 
asleep. Now and then a watchful 
dog, roused by the passing step, bark- 
ed at him as he went along, which 
seemed somehow to give him an ad- 
ditional conviction of being a casta- 
way, abandoned by all the world— 
but that was all Deep silence sur- 
rounded him, a still soft night, but 
chill with a cold that went to his 
heart ; and the moon was cold, and 
the world slept, and nobody cared 
what Valentine might do with himself 
—Val who had been so loved, so 
cared for, and who was so sure three 
days ago that the whole world took 
an interest in him, and, in its heart, 
was on his side! 

I do not know precisely why he 
went to Oxford—probably because 
he was accustomed to go there, and 
it gave him less trouble to think of 
that place than of anywhere else 
when the moment came to decide 
where he was going—for I don’t 
think it was any conscious recur- 
rence of mind to friendly Dick and 
his mother. He was too unhappy 
toremember them. Anyhow he went 
to Oxford—where he arrived half 
dead with fatigue and misery. He 
had not eaten, he had not slept, since 


Lord Eskside gave him that paper in 
the library, and he had been subject 
to all the excitement of the election 
while in this state. He went to 
bed when he got to the hotel, to the 
astonishment of the inn people, for 
he had not even a bag with him, no 
change of dress or any comfort— 
and spent the night in a confused 
stupor, full of dreams, which was 
not sleep. Next morning he got up 
late, went down to the river side, 
hardly knowing what he was about, 
and got into a boat mechanically, 
and went out upon the river. As it 
happened, of all days in the year 
this was Easter Monday, a day when 
many rude holiday parties were 
about, and when the Thames is 
generally avoided by well informed 
persons. It was crowded with boats 
and noisy parties, heavy boatloads, 
with rowers unfit for the respon- 
sibility they had undertaken, 
—the kind of people who cause 
accidents from one year’s end to 
another. Val did not think of 
them, nor, indeed, of anything. I 
doubt even whether he was capable 
of thought : his pulse was galloping, 
his head throbbing, his eyes dull and 
red, and with an inward look, seeing 
nothing around. As it happened, 
Dick jwas not ‘on the wharf at the 
moment to notice who was going or 
coming, and was quite unaware of 
the presence of his young patron. 
Dick’s mother,-however, was stand- 
ing in her little garden, looking out 
over the wall. She had no one to 
look for now, but still her eyes kept 
their wistful habit, and the even 
flow of the stream and perpetual 
movement seemed to soothe her. 
She was standing in her abstracted 
way, one arm leaning upon the Wie 
gate, gazing without seeing much, 
—not at the familiar Thames, but 
into the unknown. She came to 
herself all at once with a start, 
which made the gate quiver: came 
to herself? nay—for herself, poor 
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soul, had not much share in her 
thoughts then—but came back to 
consciousness of the one thing which 
seemed to give life a certain reality 
for her. All in a moment, as if he 
had dropped from the skies, she saw 
Valentine stepping into his boat; 
how he had come there, where he 
was going, she could not tell; but 
there he stood, wavering slightly as 
he stepped into the light outrigger, 
swaying it dangerously to one side, 
in a way very unlike Val. Her 
heart sprang up in her breast, her 
whole nature came to life at the 
sight of him, and at something, she 
could not tell what, in the look of 
him—something uncertain, helpless, 
feeble. Her figure lost its droop, 
her head its musing attitude. She 
stood alert, in the intensest eager at- 
tention and readiness for everything, 
watching her boy. 

Val paddled out into the stream, 
poising his long oars, I cannot tell 
how, in a vague uncertain way, as if 
he did not well know which end of 
them was in his grasp. Then he let 
himself float down past her, feebly 
steering himself, but doing little 
more; and then some sudden idea 
seemed to come to him—or was it 
rather a cessation of ideas, a trance, 
a faint? He stopped his boat in 
the middle of the crowded river, 
and lay there with long oars poised 
over the water—wavering, reflected 
in it like the long dragon-fly wings 
—his figure bent a little forward, 
his face, so far as she could see 
it, blank and without expression. 
There he came to a dead stop, 
of all places in the world—in the 
middle of the stream, in the middle 
of the crowd—taking no notice of 
pa@ing boatmen that shouted to 
him, “ Look ahead!” and had all 
the trouble in the world to steer their 
course about him and keep out of 
his way. A thrill of strong anxiety 
eame into the woman’s mind— 
anxiety such as had never moved 
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her before. Heretofore she had 
been passive, doing nothing, taking 
no active part in any one’s affairs, 
This stir of life was such that it set 
her into sudden energetic move- 
ment almost unawares. She went 
outside her gate, and closed it behind 
her, watching intently, her heart 
beating high in her breast, and a 
sense as of some coming emergency 
moving her. There he sat in his 
boat, lying still upon the shining 
water, the long oars with a faint 
flutter in them as if held in un- 
steady hands, not straight and mo- 
tionless as they ought to be—and 
crowds of unwary boats, ignorantly 
managed, stumbling about the 
stream, boats all ripe and ready for 
an accident, with people in them 
shouting, singing, jumbled together. 
There was a small green eyot, a 
bundle of waving willows, nothing 
more, just in front of Valentine’s 
boat, which was a partial shield to 
him ; but what had happened to 
Val that he lay thus, taking no pre- 
caution, with the long oars tremb- 
ling in his hands ? 

“ Look ahead there! look ahead, 
sir!” cried the men on the river. 
Val never moved, never turned to 
see what it was. What did it mat- 
ter to him (the watcher thought), a 
capital swimmer, if anything did 
happen? How foolish she was to 
be afraid! Just then a great lum- 
bering boat, with four oars waving 
out of it in delightful licence and 
impartiality, like the arms of a cut- 
tle-fish, full of holiday folk, came 
up, visible behind the eyot. There 
was a jar, a bump, a shout. “It 
aint nothing, he swims like a duck,” 
cried some voice near her. She 
could not tell who spoke; but 
through the dazzle in her eyes she 
saw that the long oars and the slim 
boat had disappeared, and that the 
holiday party—shouting, struggling 
about the river—were alone 
visible. Swim? Yes, no doubt he 
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could swim; but the woman was 
his mother—his mother! She gave 
a great cry, and rushed with one 
spring into the punt that lay moored 
at the steps immediately in front of 
her door. She was not like one of 
you delicate ladies, who, all the 
same, would have done it too, had 
your boy been drowning. She knew 
how to do a great many rough, 
practical things. She pushed the 
big boat into the stream, and with 
her big pole, flying like a mad crea- 
ture, was under the green willows 
looking for him before any one else 
could draw breath. 

And it was well for Val, poor 
boy, that though he did not know 
it, his mother was by, with divina- 
tion in her eyes. The best swimmer 
on the Thames could not have con- 
tended with the stupor of fever that 
was on him. When his boat was 
upset, rousing him out of a bewilder- 
ing dream, he gave but one gasp, 
made one mechanical grasp at some- 
thing, he knew not what, that was 
near him, and then was conscious of 
nothing more. His limbs were like 
steel, his head like lead. There was 
no power in him to struggle for his 
life. The boatmen about who knew 
him did not stir a step, but sat 
about in their boats, or watched 
from the rafts, perfectly easy in their 
minds about the young athlete, to 
whom a drench in the Thames was 
nothing. Only the woman, who was 
his mother, knew that on that par- 
ticular day Val would sink like a 
stone. She was at the spot with 
the punt before any one knew what 
she was doing, but not before one 
and another had asked, calling to 
each other, “‘ Where is he? He is 
too long under water. He don’t 
remember it’s March, and cold.” 
“He'll get his death of cold,” said 
one old boatman. “ Man alive!” 
cried out another, jumping over 
the boats that lay drawn up upon 
the rafts, “out with a boat!— 
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he’s drowning. Out with your 
boat !” 

What Val had clutched at was 
the root of one of the willows. He 
caught it without knowing, clenched 
it, and when he sank, sank with 
his drooping head ox the damp soil of 
the eyot—into the water to his lips, 
but yet supported and moored, as it 
were, to life and safety by the des- 
perate grasp be had taken of the 
willow. There the woman found him 
when she reached the spot. He had 
fainted with the shock, and lay there 
totally helpless, the soft wavelets 
floating over his dark curls, his face 
half buried in the soft, damp soil, 
like a dead man, making no effort to 
save himself, She gave a cry which 
echoed over all the river. People 
a mile off heard it, and shivered 
and wondered—a cry of longing 
and despair. But before even that 
ery had roused the echoes, several 
boats had shot forth to her aid. 
The men did not know what had 
happened, but something had hap- 
pened ; they came crowding about 
her, while she, half sunk in the soft 
slime, dragged up in her arms out 
of the water the unconscious figure. 
She had his head on her arm, hold- 
ing him up, half on land half in 
water, when they got to her. She 
was paler than he was, lying there 
upon her, marble white in his swoon, 
“Ts he dead?” they said, coming up 
to her with involuntary reverence. 
She looked at them piteously, poor 
soul, and held the inanimate figure 
closer, dragging, to get him out of 
the water. Her pale lips gave forth 
a low moan. No one asked what 
right this strange woman had to 
look so, to utter that hopeless cry. 
No one even said, “ He is nothing 
to her ;” they recognised the anguish 
which gave her an unspoken, un- 
asked right to him, and to them, 
and to all they could do, And no- 
thing could be easier than to draw 
him from the river, to place him 
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in the ‘punt, where she sat down 
beside him, and with a gesture of 
command pointed to her house. 
They took him there without a word. 
“ Carry him in,” she said, and went 
before him to show them the room, 
“Go fora doctor.” They obeyed 
her as they would have obeyed Lady 
Eskside herself. They thought Val 
was dead, and so did she. She 
stood and looked at him, when they 
rushed away to get help for her, 
in a misery of impotence and long- 
ing beyond all words to say. Oh, 
could she do nothing for him! no- 
thing! She would have given her 
life for him; but what is a poor 
mother’s life, or who would accept 
so easy aransom! She could only 
stand and gaze at him in hopeless, 
helpless, miserable anguish, and 
wring her hands. She did not 
know what to do. 

Fortunately, however, the doctor 
came very speedily, and soon en- 
gaged all her powers. He turned 
away the good fellows who had 
fetched him, and called the ser- 
vant from the kitchen. “Quick, 
quick ! every moment he remains in 
this state makes it worse for him,” 
said the man, who knew what could 
be done; and, though he was kind 
and pitiful, had no sword in his 
breast piercing him through and 
through. Val came back to life 
after awhile and to semi-conscious- 
ness. She had not expected it. She 
had obeyed the doctor’s orders in 
a stupor, docile but hopeless; but 
what a tumult, what a tempest 
woke and raged in her as she saw 
life come back! She kept quiet, 
poor soul, not daring to say a word ; 
but her joy worked through her 
veins like a strong wine; and she 
felt as if she could scarcely keep 
standing, scarcely hold her footing 
and her composure against the rap- 
ture that seemed to lift her up, to 
make a spirit of her. Saved! saved! 
—was it possible? She had borne 
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speechless the passion of her anguish, 
but it was harder to fight with and 
keep down the tumult of her joy. 

“Come here,” said the doctor, 
speaking in peremptory tones, as it 
was natural when addressing a per- 
son of her class. “I want to speak 
to you down-stairs. Sit down. 
Have you any wine in the house? 
where do you keep it? Be still, 
and I'll get it myself. Now take 
this; what’s the matter with you? 
Did you never see a man nearly 
drowned before ?” 

“No,” she said, faintly, keeping 
up her struggle with herself. She 
wanted to cry out, to laugh, to 
dance, to shout for joy ; but before 
the man who eyed her so strangely, 
she had to keep still and quiet. 
She put the wine aside. “I don’t 
want anything,” she said. 

“ Your pulse is going like a steam- 
engine,” said the doctor; “cry, 
woman, for God’s sake, or let your- 
self out somehow. What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Can’t you speak ?— 
then cry !” 

She sank down on her knees ; her 
heart was beating so that it seemed 
to struggle for an exit from her 
panting, parched lips. “I think 
I’m dying—of joy !” she said, almost 
inaudibly, with a sob and gasp. 

“Poor creature, that is all you 
know,” said the doctor, shaking his 
head ; “he is not round the corner 
yet by along way. Look here, do 
you know anything about nursing, 
or do you often give way like this 
On the whole, I had better have him 
moved at once, and send for a nurse.” 

“A nurse!” she said, stumbling 
up to her feet, 

“Yes, my good woman. You 
are too excitable, I can see, to look 
after him. There’s something the 
matter with him. I can’t tell what 
it is till I see him again. Who is 
he? but how should you know? 
He had better go to the hospital, 
where he can be well looked to-——” 
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“Sir,” she said, eagerly, “I’m 
myself now. I am not one to get 
excited. I thought he was dead; 
and you brought him back. God 
bless you! He has been as good as 
an angel to my boy. I'll nurse him 
night and day, and never give way. 
Let him stay here.” 

“You are not strong enough; 
you'll get ill yourself,” said the doc- 
tor. “Then you know who he is? 
Be sure you write to his friends at 
once. But he’d much better go to 
the hospital ; you'll get ill too ‘id 

“No, no,” she said; “no, no. I 
never was ill. It was I who got 
him out of the water. I’m strong; 
look, doctor, what an arm I have. 
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I can lift him if it’s wanted. Let 
him stay; oh, let him stay !” 

“Your arm is all very well, but 
your pulse is a different thing,” said 
the doctor. “If you go and fret 
and excite yourself, I'll have him off 
in an hour, Well, then, you can 
try. Come and let us see how he is 
getting on now.” 

“They are as like as two peas,” 
he said to himself, as he went away. 
“ He’s somebody’s illegitimate son, 
and this is his aunt, or his sister, or 
something, and he don’t know. 
God biess us, what a world it is! 
but I'd like to know which he’s 
going to have, that I may settle 
what to do,” 
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I am afraid I cannot tell any one 
“which” it was that poor Val had, 
not having any medical knowledge. 
He was very ill, and lay there for 
the week during which Dick was 
absent on his master’s affairs, know- 
ing nobody, often delirious, never 
himself, unable to send any mes- 
sage, or even to think of those he 
had left behind, who knew nothing 
of him. He talked of them, raved 
about them when his mind wander- 
ed, sometimes saying things which 
conveyed some intelligence to the 
mind of the anxious woman who 
watched over him, and often utter- 
ing ‘phrases which she listened to 
eagerly, but which were all blank 
and dark to her. Poor soul! how 
she watched, how she strained her 
ear for every word he said. Her 
own, thus, once more ;-thus at last > 
in her hands, with none to come 
between them; dependent on her 
—receiving from her the tendance 
of weary days and sleepless nights, 
Receiving from her, not she from 
him—eating her bread even, so to 
speak, though he could eat nothing 
—living under her roof—depend- 


ent on her, as a son should be on 
a mother. I cannot describe the 
forlorn sweetness there was to her 
in this snatch of nature; this sud- 
den, unexpected, impossible crisis 
which, for the time, gave her her 
son. Ido not know if it ever oc- 
curred to her mind that the others 
who had a right to him might be 
wondering what had become of 
their boy. Even now her mind 
was not sufficiently developed to 
dwell upon this. She thought only 
that she had him—she, and no 
other. She closed her doors, and 
answered all questions sparingly, 
and admitted nobody she could 
help; for what had anybody to do 
with him but she? When the 
doctor asked if she had written to 
his friends, she nodded her head or 
said “Yes, yes,” impatiently. His 
friends! who were they in compari- 
son to his mother? They had had 
him all his life—she had him for 
so short a time, so very, very short 
a time !—why should any one come 
and interfere? She could get him 
everything he wanted, could give 
up all her time to watch him and 
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nurse him. Once she said, when 
the doctor pressed her, “I have let 
his mother know;” and he was 
satisfied with the reply. “If his 
mother knows where he is, of course 
it is all right,” he said. “Oh 
yes, yes,” she cried, “his mother 
knows ;” and what more was neces- 
sary? She had not the faintest 
intention of revealing herself to 
him afterwards, of taking the ad- 
vantage of all she was doing for 
him. No! it seemed to her that 
she could die easier than say to 
Val, “I am your mother;” a 
subtle instinct in her—delicacy of 
perception communicated by love 
alone—made her feel that Val would 
receive the news with no delight— 
that to be made aware that she was 
his mother would be no joy to him ; 
and she would have died rather 
than betray herself. But to have 
him there, unconscious as he was, 
“ wandering in his mind,” not know- 
ing her, or any one—but yet with 
her as if he had been a baby again, 
dependent on her, receiving every- 
thing from her! No words can say 
what this was. She passed the 
time in a strange trance of exquisite 
mingled pleasure and pain; suffer- 
ing now and then to see him ill, 
to feel that he did not know her, 
and if he knew her, would not care 
for her; suffering, too, from the sleep- 
less nights to which she was totally 
unaccustomed, and the close confine- 
ment to one room, though scarcely 
realising what it was that made her 
head so giddy and her sensations so 
unusual; but all this time and 
through all the suffering rapt in a 
haze of deep enjoyment—a happi- 
ness sacred and unintelligible, with 
which no one could intermedile ; 
which no one even knew or could 
understand but herself. She had 
no fear for Valentine’s life; though 
the doctor looked very grave, it did 
not affect her; and though her brain 
was keen and clear to understand 
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the instructions he gave, and to 
follow them with pertinacious, un- 
varying, almost unreasoning exacti- 
tude, she did not study his looks, 
or ask with brooding anxiety his 
opinion, as most other women in 
her circumstances would have done. 
She never asked his opinion, in- 
deed, at all. She was merely anxi- 
ous, not at all afraid; or if she was 
afraid, it was rather of her patient 
getting well than dying. The doc- 
tor, who was the only one who be- 
held this strange sickbed, was more 
uzzled than tongue could tell. 
What did the woman mean ? she 
was utterly devoted to the sick 
man—devoted to him as only love 
can be; but she was not anxious, 
which love always is. It was a 
puzzle which he could not under- 
stand. 

In a week Dick came back. He 
had been away on his master’s busi- 
ness, being now a trusted and confi- 
dential servant, with the manage- 
ment of everything in his hands, It 
was Easter week, too, and his busi- 
ness had been combined with a 
short holiday for himself. His 
mother was not in the habit of 
writing to him, though she did, in 
some small degree at least, possess 
the accomplishment of writing—so 
that he came home, utterly ignorant 
of what had happened, on one of 
those chilly March evenings when 
the light lengthens and the cold 
strengthens, according to the pro- 
verb. Dick was tired, and the 
landscape, though it was home, 
looked somewhat dreary to him as he 
arrived; the river was swollen, and 
muddy, and rapid; the east wind 
blanching colour and beauty out 
of everything; a pale sunset just 
over, and a sullen twilight settling 
down, tinting with deep shadows 
and ghastly white gleams of light 
the cold water. He shivered in 
spite of himself. The door was not 
standing open as usual, nor was 
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there any light in the little parlour. 
He had to stand and knock, and 
then, when no one answered, went 
round to the back door (which was 
his usual entrance, though he had. 
chosen the other way to-night) to 
get in. The kitchen was vacant, 
the maid having gone to the doc- 
tor’s for poor V al’s medicine. Dick 
went into the parlour, and found 
it dreary and deserted, looking as if 
no one had been there for months, 
Finally, he went up-stairs, and 
found his mother at the door of 
a bedroom coming to meet him. “ I 
thought it must be you,” she said, 
“but I could not leave him.” 
“Leave him? Leave whom, mo- 
ther? what do you mean?” he said, 
bewildered. “Hush, hush,” she 
cried, looking back anxiously into 
the room she had just left; then 
she came out, closing the door 
softly after her. ‘Come in here,” 
she said, opening the next door, 
which was that of his own room. 
“ T can speak to you here ; and if he 
stirs Pll hear him.” Dick followed 
her with the utmost astonishment, 
not knowing what his mother 
meant, or if she had gone outof her 
wits. But when he heard that it 
was Mr. Ross who lay there ill, and 
that his mother had saved his young 
patron’s life, and was now nursing 
him with an absorbing devotion 
that made her forget everything 
else, Dick’s mind was filled with 
a strange tumult of feeling. He 
showed his mother nothing but his 
satisfaction to be able to do some- 
thing for Mr. Ross, and anxiety that 
he should have ev erything he re- 
quired ; but in his heart there was 
a mixture of other sentiments. He 
had not lost in the least his 
own devotion to the young man 
to whom (he always felt) he owed 
all his good fortune; but there 
was something in his mother’s 
tremulous impassioned devotion to 
Valentine that had disturbed his 
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mind often, and her looks now, 
engrossed altogether in her patient, 
thinking of nothing else, not even 
of Dick’s comfort, though she knew 
he was to return to-day, affected 
him, he could scarcely tell how. 
When he had heard all the story, 
he laid his hand kindly on her 
shoulder, looking at her. “You 
are wearing yourself out,” he said ; 
“you are making yourself ill; but 
it’s all right. To be sure, when he 
was taken ill like this, he could go 
nowhere but here.” 

“ Nowhere,” she said with fer- 
vour. “Here it’s natural; but 
never mind me, boy, I’m happy. 
I want nothing different. It’s what 
I like best.” 

“Tl just step in and look at him, 
mother.” 

“Not now,” she said quickly, 
with an instinct of jealous reserve. 
She did not want any one to in- 
terfere—not even her boy. Then 
she added—* He’s sleeping. You 
might wake him if he heard an- 
other step on the floor. Go and get 
your supper, Dick; you’re tired— 
and may be after, if he wakes 
up ” 

“Ts ther any supper for me?” 
said Dick, half laughing, but with 
a momentary sensation of bitterness, 
He felt ashamed of it the moment 
after. “Go in, go in to him, 
mother dear,” he said. “ You're in 
the right of it. Till go and get my 
supper; and after that, if he wakes 
Pll see him—only don’t wear your- 
self out.” 

“T do nothing but sit by him— 
that’s all; doing nothing, how 
could I wear myself out ?” she said. 
“But oh, I’m glad you’re home, 
Dick ; very glad you’re home !” 

« Are you, mother?” Dick said, 
with a vague smile, half gratified, 
half sceptical. Perhaps) she did 
not hear him, for she was already 
in Val’s room, watching his breath- 
ing. Dick went down-stairs with 
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the smile still upon his face, deter- 
mined to make the best of it—for 
after all Mr. Ross had the best right 
to everything that was in the house, 
since, but for him, that house would 
never have belonged to Dick at all. 
He called the maid, who had come 
back, to get him his supper, and 
stepped outside while it was getting 
ready, to take counsel of the river 
and the skies, as he had done so 
often. It was now almost dark, and 
the river gleamed half sullen, under 
skies which were white and black, 
but showed no warmer tinge of 
colour. Heavy clouds careered 
over the blanched and watery 
firmament —a dreary wind sighed 
in the willows on the eyot. 
They did not give cheery counsel, 
that river and those trees. But 
Dick soon shook off this painful 
jealousy, which was not congenial 
to his nature. What so natural, 
after all, as that she should give her 
whole mind to the sufferer she had 
nursed, even at the risk of moment- 
arily neglecting her son who was 
uite well, and could shift for him- 
self? Dick laughed at his own 
foolishness, and felt ashamed of 
himself that he could have any 
other feeling in his mind but pity 
and interest. He stole up, after 
his meal, to look into the sickroom, 
and then the tenderest compassion 
took possession of him. Val was ly- 
ing awake with his eyes open but see- 
ng nothing—noticing no one, Dick 
nad never seen him otherwise than 
in the full flush of strength and 
health, A pang of terror and love 
took possession of him. He thought 
of all Val had done for him, since 
they met, boys, on the river at Eton, 
generously exaggerating all his boy- 
patron’s goodness, and putting his 
own out of sight. The tears came 
to his eyes. He asked himself with 
awe, and a pang of sudden pain and 
terror, could Valentine be going to 
die? His mother sat quite motionless 
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by the bedside,Swith her eyes fixed 
on the patient. There was in her 
face no shadow of the cloud which 
Dick felt to be hanging over the 
room, but only a curious dim beati- 
tude—happiness in being there— 
which the young man divined but 
could not understand. 

Dick stole down again quietly 
to the little parlour, where his 
lamp gave a more cheerful light 
to think by than the eerie river. 
It would be absurd were I to deny 
that his mind had been troubled 
by many painful and anxious 
thoughts touching the connection 
of his mother with the Rosses. 
He thought he had come to a solu- 
tion of it. In his class, as I have 
already said, people accept with com- 
parative calm many things which in 
higher regions would be “considered 
very terrible. Dick had made up 
his mind to a conclusion such as 
would have horrified and driven 
desperate a man differently brought 
up. He concluded that probably 
Val’s father was his own father, 
that his mother had been very 
young, beautiful, and easily de- 
ceived, and he himself was the son 
of this unknown “gentleman.” 
Dick was not ashamed of the sup- 
posed paternity, It had given him 
a pang when he thought it out at 
first; but to a lad who has been 
born a tramp, things show different- 
ly, and have other aspects from that 
which they have to the fear of the 
world. Putting feeling aside, this 
is what he thought the most pro- 
bable solution of the mystery ; and 
Val, she knew, was this man’s son, 
and therefore he had a fascination 
for her. Probably Dick thought, 
with a little pang, Val was like his 
father, and reminded her of him; 
and it did wound the good fellow 
to think that his mother could for- 
get and set aside himself for the 
stranger who was nothing to her, 
who merely reminded her ‘of a lover 
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she had not seen for years and 
years. When he thought of his 
own problematical relationship to 
Valentine, his heart softened im- 
mensely. To think that it was 
to his brother he owed so much 
kindness—a brother who had no 
suspicion of the relationship, but 
was good to him out of pure 
generosity of heart and subtle in- 
fluences of nature, was a very affect- 
ing idea, and brought a thrill to his 
breast when it occurred to him. 
These were the conclusions he had 
hammered out by hard thinking 
from the few and very misty facts 
he knew. Some connection there 
clearly was, and this seemed so 
much the most likely explanation. 
Dick thought no worse of his mo- 
ther for it; he knew her spotless 
life as long as he could remember—a 
life remarkable, even extraordinary, 
in her class—and his heart swelled 
with pity and tenderness at thought 
of all she must have come through. 
He had too much natural delicacy 
to ask her any questions on such a 
subject, but since he had (as he 
thought) found out, or rather di- 
vined the secret, it had seemed to 
account for many peculiarities in 
her. It explained everything that 
wanted explanation—her extraor- 
dinary interest in Val, her fear 
of encountering the lady who had 
been with him, her strange linger- 
ings of manner and look that did 
not belong to her class. Dick 
thought this all over again, as he 
sat in the little parlour gazing 
steadily into the lamp; and, with a 
strange emotion in which pain, and 
wonder, and pity, and the tenderest 
sympathy, were all mingled together, 
tried to make himself master of the 
position. His lip quivered as he 
realised that in reality it might 
be his brother, his father’s son, 
who lay unconscious in the little 
room up-stairs. No doubt Val was 
like his father—no doubt here called 
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to the woman, who- had once been 
proud (who could doubt?) of 
being loved by “a gentleman,” the 
handsome, noble young deceiver 
who had betrayed her. But Dick 
did not use such hard words; he 
did not think of any betrayal in 
the case. He knew how tramp- 
girls are brought up, and only pitied, 
did not blame, or even defend, 
his mother. It seemed to him na- 
tural enough; and Val no doubt 
recalled his handsome father as 
homely Dick never did and never 
could do. Poor Dick! if there was 
alittle pang in this, it was merely 
instinctive and momentary. The 
thought that Val might be—nay, 
almost certainly was—his father’s 
son, half his brother, melted his 
heart entirely. He would have sat 
up all night, though he was tired, 
if his mother had permitted him, 
His brother! and in his ignor- 
ance, in his youthful kind-heart- 
edness, how good he had been! 
They had taken a fancy to each 
other the moment they set eyes 
upon each other, Dick remembered ; 
and no wonder if they were brothers, 
though they did not know. The 
good fellow overcame every less 
tender feeling, and felt himself Val’s 
vassal and born retainer when he 
thought of all that had come and 
gone between them. He scarcely 
slept all night, making noiseless 
pilgrimages back and forward to the 
sick room, feeling, unused as he was 
to illness, as if some change might 
be taking place for better or worse 
at any moment; and though he had 
as yet no real clue to the devotion 
with which his mother watched the 
sufferer, he shared it instinctively, 
and felt all at once as if the central 
point of the universe was in that 
uneasy bed, and there was nothin 
in the world to be thought of but 
Val. 

“ Mother, you’ve sent word to— 
his friends?’ Dick had some feel- 
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ing he could not explain which pre- 
vented him saying “his father.” 
This was carly next morning, when 
she had come out to say that Val 
was asleep, and had spent a better 
night. 

She looked at him with a look 
which was almost an entreaty, and 
shook her head. “No—don’t ‘be 
vexed, Dick; ’'m bad at writing— 
and besides, I didn’t want no one 
to come.” 

“But they must be anxious, 
mother. Think! if it had been 
yourse!f—and you know who they 
are. If it wasn’t far off in the north 
I'd go.” ° 

“Ah,” she said, with a gasping, 
long-drawn breath—“if it must be 
done, that’s the way, Dick. I’m 
bad at writing, and a letter would 
frighten ’em, as you say.” 

“T didn’t say a letter would 
frighten them. Mother, I can write 
well enough. It’s Lord Eskside—I 
recollect the name. ‘Tell me where, 
and I’ll write to-day.” 

“No,” she said, “no; a letter 
tells so little—and oh! I don’t want 
’em to come here. There’s things I 
can’t tell you, boy—old things— 
things past and done with. You've 
always been a good son, the best of 
sons to me——” 

“And Till do anything now, 
mother dear,” said poor Dick, moved 
almost to tears by the entreaty in 
her face, and putting his arm round 
her to support her; “T’ll do any- 
thing now to give you a bit of ease 
in your mind. You've been a good 
mother if I’ve been a good son, and 
never taught me but what was good 
and showed me an example. [’ll 
do whatever you would like best, 
mother dear.” 

He said this, good fellow, to show 
that he found no fault with her if it 
was shame that kept her from 
speaking to him more openly. But 
she who had no shame upon her, 
no burden of conscious wrong, did 
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not catch this subtle meaning. She 
was not clear. enough in her mind to 
catch hidden meanings at any time. 
She took him simply at his word. 

“Dick,” she said softly, entreat- 
ing still, “he’s better—he’ll get well 
—why shouldn’t he get well? he’s 
young and strong, the same age as 
you are—a bit of an illness is no- 
thing when you're young. He'll 
get well fast enough; and then,” 
she said, with a sigh, “he'll go and 
tell his people bimself. What is 
the use of troubling you and me?” 

Dick shook his head. “ They 
must be told, mother,” he said. “I'll 
write; or if you like, I'll go.” 

She gave a long weary sigh. She 
was reluctant, he thought, to have 
any communication with those un- 
known people, Val’s father, and 
perhaps his mother, some great 
lady, who would have no pity for 
the woman thus strangely thrown in 
her son’s path. This was quite na- 
tural, too, and Dick, in his tender 
sympathy with her, entered into the 
feeling. His tenderness and com- 
passion made a poet of him; he 
seemed to see every shade of emo- 
tion in her disturbed soul. 

“Mother dear,’ he said again, 
still more gently, “you don’t want 
to have aught to do with them? I 
can understand. Tell me where it 
is and ’ll go. The master will let 
me go easy. We're not busy yet. 
Ill see the doctor, and go off di- 
rectly ; for whether you like it or 
not, it’s their right, and they ought 
to know.” 

“Well, well,” she said, after a 
pause, “if it must be, it must be. 
I’ve never gone against you, Dick, 
and I won’t now; and maybe my 
head’s dazed a bit with all the 
watching. It makes you stupid 
like.” 

“ You'll be ill yourself, mother; 
if you don’t mind.” 

“And if I was!” she cried. “If 
they take him, what does it matter? 
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and they’re sure to takehim, Dick, 
it’s like taking the heart out of 
my bosom. But go, if you will 
~ 

“T must go, mother,” he said, 
sorrowfully. This passion was 
strange to him—hurt him even in 
spite of himself. Because Val was 
like his father! The depth of the 
passionate interest she had in him 
seemed so disproportionate to the 
cause. 

But when Dick saw the doctor, he 
was more and more determined to 
go. The doctor told him that in 
another week the crisis of the fever 
might come—one week had passed 
without any change, and the sufferer 
was embarked upon the dark un- 
certain tideway of another, which 
might be prolonged into another 
still; but this no one could tell. 
“T thought your mother had let his 
friends know—she told me so,” he 
said, “They ought to be made 
aware of the state he is in,—they 
ought to be here before the week 
is out, when the crisis may come.” 

“But you don’t think badly of 
him, doctor ?” said Dick, with tears 
in his eyes. The mother had never 
asked so much, the doctor reflected ; 
and he felt for the young man who 
felt so warmly, and was interested in 
the whole curious mysterious busi- 
ness, he could scarcely tell why. 

“Your mother is a capital nurse,” 
he said, assuming a confidence he 
scarcely felt, “ and please God, he’ll 
pull through.” 

“Oh, thank you, doctor!” cried 
honest Dick, drying his eyes, and 
feeling, as do all simple souls, that 
it was the doctor who had done it, 
and that this vague assurance was 
very sure. He went to see Valentine 
after, who, he thought, gave him a 
kind of wan smile, and looked as if 
he knew him, which Dick interpret- 
ed, knowing nothing about it, to be 
a capital sign ; and then he extorted 
from his mother directions for his 
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journey. Reluctantly she told him 
where to go. t 

“Oh, Dick,” she said, “ you'll do 
it, whether I will or not—and there’s 
things will come of it that you don’t 
think of, and that I don’t want to 
think of ; but don’t you name me, 
boy, nor let ’em know about me. 
Say your mother—I’m just your 
mother, that’s all. And if they 
come I'll not see ’em, Dick; no, 
I'm not going away. Don’t look 
scared atme. ILhaven’t it in me now 
to go away.” 

“ Take care of yourself, mother,” 
he said ; “ don’t watch too long, nor 
neglect your food. I'll not be long 
gone; and J’// take care of you, who- 
ever comes; you needn’t be afraid.” 

She shook her head, and followed 
him with mournful eyes. She did 
not know what she feared, nor what 
any one could do to her, but yet in 
her ignorance she was afraid. And 
Dick went away, still more ignorant, 
determined to keep her secret, but 
feeling in his superior knowledge of 
the world that it was a secret which 
no one would care to penetrate. 
“Gentlemen” seldom try, he knew, 
to find out a woman thus abandon- 
ed, or to burden themselves with 
her, or any others that might belong 
to her. He smiled even at the 
idea. “They”—and Dick did 
not even know who they were— 
would think of Val only, he felt 
sure, and inquire no further. He 
was still more completely set at rest 
when he discovered that it was Val’s 
grandmother he was going to see— 
the old lady who had sent him a 
present when he was a boy, by Val- 
entine’s hands, Dick somehow had 
no notion that this old lady was in 
any way connected with himself, 
even assuming, as he did, that his 
own divinations were true. She 
was a stranger, and he went quite 
calmly into her presence, not doubt- 
ing anything that might befall him 
there. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Richard Ross left Lasswade as 
Dick Brown entered, totally un- 
conscious of him or his errand. 
They passed each other on the 
bridge,—the father in the carriage, 
with his servant on the box, and 
a hundred delicate comforts about 
him; the son trudging along the 
muddy road, somewhat tired from 
jolting all night in a third-class 
carriage, but refreshed by the 
“good wash” which, almost more 
than his breakfast, had set him up 
again to encounter strangers. He 
was well dressed, in something of 
the same mode as Val, whose coats 
he had worn when he was a lad, 
and whom he unconsciously copied ; 
and though there was a something 
about him which indicated his lower 
position, or rather an absence of 
something which externally marks 
“a gentleman,” his open counte- 
nance and candid straightforward 
look gave the merest stranger who 
looked at him a confidence in Dick, 
and conferred upon him a distinc- 
tion of his own. Richard Ross, 
however, did not so much as notice 
the young man as he drove to the 
railway. He was not anxious 
about Val in the sense in which 
his mother was anxious; but his 
mind was strangely disturbed and 
jumbled—turned upside down, so 
to speak. All the common condi- 
tions of life had changed for him; 
—his repose of twenty years was 
- broken, and his thoughts sent back 
upon the early beginning of his 
career, when he was so different a 
man. To be driven back at forty- 
five to the thoughts and feelings of 
twenty-five, how strange it is!— 
and stranger to some men than to 
others. To those who have lived 
but little in this long stretch of 
existence the return costs less; but 
Richard Ross had not changed by 


the action of years, only—he 
was another man; everything in 
him was altered. And yet he 
was going back, as it were, to 
twenty-five, to look at the passion 
and folly and infatuation of that 
period of his existence; but with 
the interval so clearly marked, not 
only in himself, but in all the 
others concerned. He was not old, 
nor did he feel old: in himself he 
was conscious, not of decay, but of 
progress. He looked back upon 
himself at that early age, not with 
envy, as so many men of the world 
do, but with a wondering contempt. 
What a fool he had been! Was it 
possible that he could ever have 
been such a fool? Or must it not 
rather have been some _ brother, 
some cousin, some other, not him- 
self, who had been such an idiot? 
—some visionary man, whose faults 
somehow had fallen upon his shoul- 
ders? This was the feeling in his 
mind, though, of course, he knew 
very well that it was an absurd 
feeling. And then, with a curious 
wonder and bewildering sense of 
suppressed agitation, he remembered 
that he was going to see her. 
Should he know her after three- 
and-twenty years?—he had recog- 
nised her picture, which was strange 
enough ;—and would she know him ? 
And must they meet, and what 
would they say to each other? 
There had never been very much to 
say, for she was incapable of what 
he called conversation; and, ex- 
cept words of fondness and at- 
tempts at instruction, it had been 
impossible for him, a cultivated 
and fastidious man, to have any 
real communication with the wild 
creature of the woods whom he 
never even succeeded in tam- 
ing. What should he find to say 
to her now, or she to him? The 
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inquiry thrilled him _ strangely, 
giving him that bewildering sense 
of unreality which mixes so deeply 
in all human emotion. His brain 
seemed to turn round when he 
thought of this possible interview. 
Was she a real being at all, or was 
he real who was thinking ? Had that 
past ever been? Was it not an ima- 
gination,a dream? Ah! it does not 
even require such a long interval as 
twenty years to bring this strange 
giddiness on the soul. That which 
we have lost, did we ever have it? 
—the happiness, the life, the other 
who made life and happiness? I 
know some houses now, occupied 
by strange people, whose very names 
I can’t tell you, where yet I feel 
my own old life must be in full 
possession of the familiar place, 
while this dim ghost of me outside 
asks, Did it ever exist at all? 
Richard felt this all the more 
strongly that he was not an ima- 
ginative man by nature. He felt 
his head swim and the world go 
round with him, and would not be- 
lieve that the young fool who had 
borne his name _ three-and-twenty 
years before, was or could have been 
him. But yet he was going to see 
her, the other dream, in whom there 
was not, nor ever had been, any 
reality. On the whole, instead 
of perplexing himself with such 
thoughts, it is better for a man to 
read in the railway, if he can man- 
age it, even’at the risk of hurting 
his eyes, which require to be mén- 
agés at forty-five; or if that will 
not do, to close his eyes and doze, 
which is, perhaps, where it is prac- 
ticable, the best way of all. 

He got to Oxford the next day in 
the afternoon—another pale, some- 
what dreary afternoon of March, 
typical day of a reluctant spring, 
with dust in the streets, and east 
wind spreading a universal grey 
around, ruffling the river into pale 
lines of livid light and gloomy shade, 
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and pinching all the green buds 
spitefully back to winter again. 
Heavy clouds were rolling over the 
heavens when he made his wa 
down to the wharf. His old Oxford 
recollections and Val’s indications 
guided him. He knew the boating 
wharf of old, though he had never 
himself been aquatic in his tastes. 
And there was the little house with 
its narrow strip of garden towards 
the river, in which a few sickly prim- 
roses were trying to flower. Noone 
had thought of the garden since 
Val’s accident, and already it had a 
neglected look. ‘“ Who lives there ?” 
he asked of a bargeman who was 
lounging by. “It’s Brown’s, as is 
head man at Styles’s,” was the an- 
swer. “ Head man at Styles’s! I 
thought a woman lived there,” said 
Richard. Then he suddenly recol- 
lected himself. “I had forgotten 
the boy,” he added, under his breatia. 
How strange it was! and this was 
his son too—his son as wellas Vah!: 
But, to tell the truth, for the moment 
he had forgotten the boys, the-~ 
known and the unknown, He had! 
forgotten that Val was lost, and that. 
he had come here in search of him, . 
He was only conscious, in a strange 
suppressed haze of excitement, that 
probably she was within these walls 
—she—the woman of whom he had 
said maladetta ; of whom Val had 
said that she looked as if she had 
beenalady. This strange notion made 
him laugh within himself even now. 
It was about five in the after- 
noon, still good daylight, though 
the day was adim one. The maid, 
who was but a maid-of-all-work, 
and no better than her kind, had 
taken advantage of the entire ab- 
sence of supervision, and was out 
somewhere, leaving the garden-gate 
and front-door both open. Richard 
went up to the door with a certain 
hesitation, almost diffidence, and 
knocked softly. He did not want to 
have any one come, and it.was a re- - 
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lief to him when a sufficient interval 
had elapsed without any response, to 
justify him, as he thought, in going 
into’ the house. Then he stepped 
across the threshold, casting a 
glance behind to see if any one 
outside observed him; and seeing 
no one, he went in—first to the 
little parlour, which had been 
“cleaned sup,” fortunately, that 
morning. It was a strange little 
room, as I have already said, with 
tokens in it of instinctive good taste 
struggling against circumstances. 
Richard closed the door behind him, 
and looked round it with a curious 
irregularity in his heart’s beats. He 
sat down, somehow not feeling equal 
to anything more, and gazed at 
those litttle familiar evidences of the 
kind of being who had been living 
here. It was, in reality, Dick who 
had left his traces all about, but Rich- 
. ard Ross knew nothing about Dick, 


. and had at the present. moment very 
little curiosity as to that unknown 


. and unrealised person. He thought 
only of her : somehow Val’s descrip- 
tion, at which he had laughed with- 
in himself so often, and at which 
still he tried to laugh feebly, seem- 
ed less impossible here. <A lady 
might have lived within these four 
walls, at the little window which 
-looked out upon the river. The 
arrangements of the room—its books 
(which no one read), its pretty 
carvings and nicknacks (for which 
Dick alone was responsible)—fitted 
into the conventional idea of a poor 
gentleman’s tastes, which even Rich- 
ard, though he ought to have 
known better, had received into his 
mind. The embroidered shawl 
which covered the little table caught 
his eye as it had caught his mother’s 
—he, too, remembered it ; and that 
undoubted sign of her made his 
» heart beat loudly once more. 
He seemed to be all alone in the 
solitary house—there was not a 
sound: he had come in and taken 
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possession, and nobody offered to 
interfere with him. After a little 
time, however, he began to realise 
that the position was rather a strange 
one; and recovering himself from 
the curious spell under which he 
had fallen, he opened the door softly 
and listened, Then it seemed to 
him that he heard some faint stir 
up-stairs, Accordingly he went up 
the narrow winding st: airease, feeling 
somehow that in this place he could 
go where he would, that it was not 
the house of a stranger. He went 
up, wondering at himself, half bold, 
half hesitating, and opened the first 
door he came to. It was the room 
in which Valentine lay sick—his boy 
whom he sought. Richard opened 
the door softly. Everything was 
very still in it. The patient slept; 
the watcher, poor soul, in her ex- 
haustion, perhaps was dozing by him, 
lulled by the profound quiet ; or else 
her brain was confused by the long 
nursing, and was not easily roused 
except. by the patient, whose lightest 
movement always awakened her at- 
tention. And the light was dim, 
the blind drawn down, every pos- 
sibility of disturbance shut out. 
Richard stood like one spellbound, 
and lookedatthem. His heart gave 
a wild leap, and then, he thought, 
stood still. He recognised Val in 
a moment, and so perhaps had some 
anxiety set at rest; but indeed I 
doubt whether, in the strange excite- 
ment in which he found himself, 
anxiety for Val told for much, 
She sat by the bedside in a large 
old-fashioned chair, high-backed and 
square-elbowed, which made a frame 
to her figure. Her eyes were closed, 
but the intent look in her face, 
which gave it an interest even to 
the mere passer-by, was there in a 
softened form, giving a pure and 
still gravity, almost noble, to its fine 
lines; the hair was smoothed off 
her forehead; the white kerchief, 
which was her usual head-dress, tied 
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loosely about her head; her hands, 
glimmering white in the partial 
darkness, crossed upon her lap. 
Richard stood still, not daring to 
breathe, yet catching his breath and 
hearing his heart beat in spite of 
himself, afraid to disturb her, yet 
wondering what she would say 
to him, how she would look at 
him when she was roused, as she 
must be. He was much and 
strangely agitated, but the reader 
must not suppose that it was any 
wild renewal of old love, any pas- 
sion, or even the agitation of long- 
ing and tenderness, which so moved 
him. He was curious beyond any- 
thing he could say—troubled by 
the sight of her, strangely eager to 
know what kind of being this was. 
She was another from the girl he 
had known, though the same. She 
of time past had been a wild thing 
out of the woods, not much above 
birds or other woodland creatures. 


All her humanity, all her develop- 
ment of mind and heart, had come 
since then; and of this human soul, 


this developed being, he knew 
nothing, absolutely nothing; and a 
thirst came upon him to find out, 
the intensest curiosity to know, what 
manner of woman she was. 

All at once she opened her eyes 
and saw him; but did not start or 
cry, for, waking or sleeping, Valen- 
tine was her first object, and she 
would not have disturbed him had 
all heaven and earth melted and 
given way round about her. She 
opened her eyes, and saw a man look- 
ing at her. She raised her head, 
and knew who it was. The blood 
rushed back to her heart in a 
sudden flood, making it beat hard 
and loud against her side, taking 
away her breath; but she did noth- 
ing more than rise softly to her feet 
and look at him. “Yes, it was he. 
She knew him, as he had known 
her, at once, She had expected 
him. Without any knowledge 
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where he was, or how he could 
hear, she had yet felt sure that he 
must come. And therefore she was 
scarcely surprised; she had the 
advantage of him so far. She 
knew him, though to him she was 
an unknown creature—knew him 
ignorantly, not having been able to 
form any judgment of his character; 
yet had as much acquaintance with 
him as her mind was capable of; while 
he had no acquaintance with her. 
She rose up to meet him, and stood 
wistful, humble, yet with something 
which looked like pride in her erect 
figure, and that face which had 
changed so strangely since he knew 
it. They stood on either side of 
the bed upon which their son was 
lying, scrutinising each other in that 
strange pathetic gaze. Were there 
things to be repented of, even in 
her dim soul ?—I cannot tell. She 
did not think of judging herself. 
What she felt was that he was here, 
that she was in his power, and 
all that was hers; that she was 
not strong enough to resist him, 
whatever he might do; that the 
known and actual had come to an 
end for her, and all the future was 
dark in his hands. A dim anguish 
of fear and impotence came over 
her. He might send her away from 
the boy; he might change her life 
all at once as by the waving of a 
wand. She looked at him piteously, 
putting her hands together un- 
awares; but while she was thus 
startled into painful life, plunged 
into the anxious inquictude of 
ignorance, roused to fear and un- 
certainty, not knowing what was to 
be done with her, she was at the 
same time incapacitated from any 
evidence of emotion, silenced, kept 
still, though her heart beat so; 
speechless, though the helpless ery 
of appeal was on her lips—because 
she would not wake Val who was 
sleeping, and, whatever she might 
be capable of otherwise, could not, 
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would not, disturb the weary rest 
of the boy. 

At length he waved his hand to 
her impatiently, calling her to fol- 
low him out of the room. He did 
not know what to say to her. 
Words bad gone from him too, 
though from other reasons; but he 
could not stand there, however 
bewildering were his feelings, look- 
ing at this woman who was so 
familiar to him and so unknown. 
She followed him noiselessly, not 
resisting, and they stood together on 
the narrow landing outside, close to 
each other, her dress almost touch- 
ing him, her quick breath crossing 
his. What were they to say to 
each other? She was not capable of 
embarrassment in the simplicity of 
her emotions. But Richard stand- 
ing by her, man of the world as he 
was, was totally helpless in this 
emergency. His gaze faltered; he 
turned his eyes from her; he 
trembled, though only he himself 
was conscious of it. To be so close 
to her affected him with a hundred 
complicated feelings. What could 
he say? Faltering, his lips scarcely 
able to form the confused words, 
he asked faintly, “How long has 
he been ill? how long has he been 
here ?” 

“ Ten days,” she answered briefly. 
She did not hesitate, nor cast down 
her eyes. She answered with a 
kind of despairing calm; for to be 
sure it was certain he would take 
the boy away, and she had nothing 
else in her mind, Her own stand- 
ing in respect to him—the attitude 
of his mind towards her—her posi- 
tion in the world gs it depended on 
him—all these were nothing to her. 
She was thinking of the boy, of 
nothing else. 

“He has been very ill; what is 
it? Have you a doctor for him?” 
said Richard, getting used to the 
suppressed sound of his own voice. 
He was speaking like a man in a 
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dream, struggling against some neces- 
sity which forced him to say this. 
It was not what he wanted to say. 
Had he been able to manage him- 
self, to do as he wished, he would 
have said something to her very 
different —something kind —some- 
thing to show her that he was not 
sorry he had seen her again—that 
he was not angry, but came to her 
with friendly feelings, But he 
could not. The only words he 
could manage to get out were these 
bare business-like questions, which 
he might have put to a nurse—only 
that if she had been a mere nurse, 
a stranger who had been kind to 
his boy, tichard would have been 
full of gratitude and thanks. He 
felt all this, but he could not help 
it; and the more he wished to say, 
the less he said. 

He felt this to the bottom of his 
heart; but she did not feel it all. 
She took the questions quite natu- 
rally, and answered them with calm 
simplicity. “The doctor comes 
twice a-day. He’ll be here soon. 
I cannot keep the name of it in my 
mind. Sitting up of nights makes 
me stupid-like; but when he comes, 
you'll hear,” 

Then there was a pause. She 
stood before him, with her hands 
clasped, waiting for what he was 
going to say. She had no thought 
of resisting or standing on her rights, 
for had she not given up the boy 
long ago?—and waited with keen 
but secret anguish for the sentence 
which she believed he must be 
about to pronounce. The door was 
open behind her. While she stood 
waiting for Richard’s words, her ear 
was intent upon Val, ready to hear 
if he made the slightest movement. 
Between these two things which 
absorbed her, she was completely 
occupied. She had no leisure to 
think of herself. 

But he who was alive to all the 
strange troubles of the position, at 
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what a disadvantage he was! His 
embarrassment and overwhelming 
self-consciousness were painful be- 
yond description, while she was 
free from self altogether, and suf- 
fered nothing in comparison. While 
she stood so steadily, a tremulous 
quiver ran through his every limb. 
He was as superior to her as it is 
possible to conceive, and yet he was 
helpless and speechless before her. 
At last he made out, faltering, the 
confused words, “Do you know 
who he is ?” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, with a 
panting breath. A gleam of light 
came over herface. “I have known 
him ever since he was a boy. He’s 
been Dick’s friend. No lad had 
ever a better friend. They took a 
fancy to each other the first day. I 
heard his name—it’s seven years 
since—and knew ” 

“ And you told—Val 

She gave a slight start, and 
looked at him reproachfully, ap- 
pealingly, but made no other re- 
ply. This look disturbed Richard 
more and more. There was in it a 
higher meaning than any he seemed 
capable of. He felt that, from some 
simple eminence of virtue, impos- 
sible to him to conceive, she looked 
down upon him, quietly indignant 
of, yet half pitying, his suspicions 
of her. And, in fact, though she 
was not capable of any sentiments 
so articulate, these, in a rudimen- 
tary confusion, were the feelings in 
her mind. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, 
humbly. “Then he knows nothing ? 
And the other, the younger—he 
who is with you * 

How he faltered! man of the 
world, and high-bred gentleman as 
he was ; he did not know how to put 
the inquiry into words. 

“ Oh,” she said, roused from her 
stillness of expectation, “don’t 
meddle with Dick! Oh, sir, leave 
my boy alone! You don’t know— 
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noone knows but me—how good 
he is. He’s put up with all my 
wild ways. He’s been willing to 
give up all he likes best for me; but 
God’s given me strength, and I’ve 
mastered myself. I’ve stayed quiet, 
though it went near to kill me,” 
she said, clasping her hands tightly ; 
“T wouldn’t shame him, and take 
his home from him. Oh, don’t 
meddle with Dick! “He’s happy 
now.” 

Her entreating look, her appeal 
to his generosity, her absolute de- 
tachment from all emotion except 
in connection with her children, 
worked upon Richard in the strong- 
est way. They moved him as he 
had never thought to be moved. 
His heart swelled, and filled with 
a novel emotion. “Is this all you 
think of ?” he said, with, in his turn, 
a strange tone of reproach in his 
voice—“ only of the children! 
when we meet like this after so 
many—so many years !” 

She raised her eyes to him, 
wondering. I think she scarcely 
understood what he could mean. 
Her mind was so deeply occupied 
with other thoughts, that the tide 
of feeling which encountered hers 
was driven; back by the meeting. 
“T’m not clever,” she said, in a 
very low voice. “I’m ignorant— 
not fit to talk to you.” 

“But you know me?” he said, 
driven to his wits’end. She looked 
up at him quickly, with a strange 
suffusion in her eyes, a momentary 
dilation. She did not mean it to 
be reproachful this time. Then she 
said quickly—* We'll trouble no 
one, Dick and me. He’s well off, 
and doing well. If you will let the 
other stay till he’s better—who 
could nurse him as I would ?—and 
leave Dick alone. I'll trouble no- 
body, nobody !” 

“Myra,” said Richard, more 
moved than he could say. It was 
not love so much as a strange reluc- 
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tance to be so powerless—a curious 
longing to get some sign of feeling 
from fer. He could not bear the 
composure in her eyes. 

She gave alow cry, and made a 
step backwards, withdrawing from 
him; and at that moment a faint 
sound from within the -sick-room 
caught her ear. Her expression, 
which had changed for the moment, 
came back again to that of the patient 
sick-nurse, the anxious watcher. 
“He’s stirring,” she said. “He 
wants me. I mustn’t leave him. 
T’ve been too long away.” 

To describe the feelings of Richard 
Ross when she left him outside the 
door of the room in which his son 
lay ill is more than I am able for. 
Not since she had fled from him at 
first, three-and-twenty years ago, 
had there been such a tumult in bis 
mind ;—not the sharp tumult of 
passion and grief, but the strangest 
maze of embarrassment, pain, defeat, 
surprise—and yet for the moment re- 
lief. Passion was altogether out of 
his way nowadays—I don’t know 
that he was capable of the feeling ; 
but all the secondary emotions 
were warm in him, He had been 
playing with the thought of this 
woman for a long time, saying 
maladetta, yet scarcely meaning 
it—wondering, half attracted in 
spite of himself, and beyond measure 
curious to know what changes time 
had wrought in her, and how far 
Valentine’s unconscious judgment 
was true. During this long suc- 
cession of thoughts, his semi-hatred 
of her as the curse of his life 
had strangely evaporated, he could 
not have told how. And from 
the moment when he had received 
that first sudden shock which was 
given him by the little photograph, 
down to the present time when she 
left him standing outside the door, 
Richard had been the subject of a 
mental process of the most compli- 
cated and mysterious kind. From 
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that first simple introduction of the 
idea of her, not as a past curse, but 
as a living and known human being, 
his thoughts had gone through a 
long dramatic course, picturing her, 
realising her, following the unknown 
line of her existence—making ac- 
quaintance with her image, so to 
speak. She bad never been quite 
absent from his mind since Valen- 
tine had reintroduced her to it. 
He had imagined (in spite of him- 
self) how she would look, what she 
would say and do—had even pic- 
tured to himself how she would 
meet him, perhaps with terror, per- 
haps with penitence, with a de- 
veloped sense of the grievous harm 
she bad done him, and capacity at 
last to understand how much he 
had sacrificed for her. If she had 
grown into an intelligent being, 
with that look Valentine described, 
“as if she had once been a Jady,”— 
which was so curious, so bewildering 
a travesty of all fact—this was how 
she must have learned to feel ; and, 
no doubt, Richard thought her first 
meeting with him would be trying 
for both, but most trying for her 
as the one most certain to betray 
emotion—the wrong-doer in whose 
awakened mind all feeling must be 
more strong. He had opened the 
very door of the room in which she 
sat with this expectation—nay cer- 
tainty—in his mind. Now she had 
left him, and he stood bewildered, con- 
founded, excited, not knowing what 
to think, and still less what to do. 
Was it possible that she had not a 
thought for him, this woman who 
had destroyed his life ?—no feeling 
that she had destroyed it ?—no desire 
for his forgiveness, no eagerness to 
make up, no tremulous impassioned 
anxiety as to what he would think 
of her? For all these feelings he 
had given her credit, and curiously, 
with an interest which attracted him 
in spite of himself, had speculated 
how she would show ‘them. But now! 
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After a little pause, Richard Ross, 
Secretary of Legation at Florence, 
her Majesty’s future representative 
to some crowned head, went quite 
humbly down the little creaking 
staircase. He knew how to deal 
with Prime Ministers, and would 
not have allowed himself to be 
put down by Prince Bismarck him- 
self; but he was utterly discomfited 
by Dick Brown’s mother, and stole 
down-stairs with his heart beating, 
and the most unexampled commo- 
tion in his whole being. When he 
thought of it, he even laughed at 
himself feebly, so confounded was 
he. What was to be done now? 
He could not steal away as he had 
come, with no result to his visit. 
Now that they had met, and looked 
each other in the face again, .they 
could not part simply with nothing 
further said, Was it for him to 
make advances? to propose some 
ground of meeting? though he was 
the wronged person, and though 
she ought in reality to approach him 
on her knees. When he got down- 
stairs, he paused again to think what 
he would do, And it was only then 
that it occurred to him that his mis- 
sion here was not to reconcile him- 
self to her, but to inquire after Val- 
entine. Strange! He had seen 


Valentine lying ill—he had even 
asked questions about him—and yet 
his son’s state, or his son’s existence, 
had made no impression whatever 
on his mind. In the curious ferment 
and tumult of his feelings, it occurred 
to him to remember the half amuse- 
ment, half pain, with which he had 
felt two days ago that his mother 
hustled him off, scarcely having 
patience to let him eat and rest, in 
order that he might see after Val; 
and here was his wife treating him 
in the same way—thrusting him 
aside, postponing him altogether! 
There was a whimsical aggravation 
in this double slight which made 
him laugh even now; and then a 
sudden heat flamed all over his 
frame, like a sudden blaze scorching 
him; his wife! He had used the 
words unconsciously, unawares—not 
maladetta /—not the woman who 
had been his curse, In the curious 
excitement of that thought, he went 
in once more to the little parlour, 
and sat down instinctively to get 
quiet and calm himself; and then, 
catching at the first straw of rea- 
son which blew his way in this 
strange tempest of feeling, he de- 
cided that he must wait there, now 
that he was there, till the doctor 
came, 
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Tue cut bridle-path, which has 
been dignified by the name of “The 
Great Hindfisthan and Tibet Road,” 
that leads along the sides of the 
hills from Simla to the Narkunda 
Ghaut, and from Narkunda up the 
valley of the Sutlej] to Chini and 
Pangay, is by no means so exas- 
perating as the native paths of the 
inner Himaliya. It does not re- 
quire one to dismount every five 
minutes; and though it does go 
down into some terrific gorges, at 
the bottom of which there is quite 
a tropical climate in summer, yet, 
on the whole, it is pretty level, and 
never compels one j(as the other 
roads too often and too sadly do) to 


go upamile of perpendicular height 
in the morning, only to go down 
amile of perpendicular depth in the 


afternoon. Its wooden bridges can 
be traversed on horseback; it is 
not much exposed to falling rocks; 
it is free from avalanches, either of 
snow or granite; and it never com- 
pels one to endure the almost infuri- 
ating misery of having, every now 
and then, to cross miles of rngged 
blocks of {stone, across which no 
ragged rascal that ‘ever lived could 
possibly run. Nevertheless, the 
cut road, running as it often does 
without any parapet, or with none 
to speak of, and only seven or 
eight feet broad, across the face 
of enormous precipices and nearly 
precipitous slopes, is even more 
dangerous for equestrians than are 
the rude native paths. Almost 
every year some fatal accident hap- 
pens upon it, and the wonder only 
is that people who set any value 
upon their lives are so foolhardy 
as to ride upon it at all, A gentle- 
man of the Forest Department, re- 


sident at Nachar, remarked to me 
that it was strange that, though he 
had been a cavalry officer, he never 
mounted a horse in the course of his 
mountain journeys; but it struck 
me, though he might not have rea- 
soned out the matter, it was just 
because he had been a cavalry offi- 
cer, and knew the nature of horses, 
that he never rode on such paths as 
he had to traverse in Kunawar. No 
animal is so easily startled as a 
horse, or so readily becomes restive : 
it will shy at an oyster-shell, though 
doing so may dash it to pieces over 
a precipice; and one can easily 
guess what danger its rider incurs 
on a narrow parapetless road above 
a precipice where there are monkeys 
and falling rocks to startle it, and 
where there are obstinate hillmen 
who will salaam the rider, say what 
he may, and who take the inner 
side of the road, in order to prop 
their burdens against the rock, and 
to have a good look at him as he 
passes, One of the saddest of the | 
accidents which have thus happened 
was that which befell a very young 
lady, a daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Rebsch, the missionary at Kotgarh. 
She was riding across the tremend- 
ous Rogi cliffs, and though a wooden 
railing has since been put up at the 
place, there was nothing between her 
and the precipice, when her pony 
shied and carried her over to in- 
stant death. In another case the 
victim, a- Mr. Leith, was on his 
marriage trip, and his newly mar- 
ried wife was close beside him, and 
had just exchanged horses with 
him, when, in trying to cure his 
steed of a habit it had of rubbing 
against the rock wall, it backed 
towards the precipice, and its hind 
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feet getting over, both horse and 
rider were dashed to pieces. This 
happened between Serahan and 
Taranda, near the spot where the 
road gave way under Sir Alexander 
Lawrence, a nephew of Lord Law- 
rence, the then Governor-General, 
Sir Alexander was riding a heavy 
Australian horse, and the part of 
the road which gave way was 
wooden planking, supported out 
from the face of the precipice by 
iron stanchions. I made my coolies 
throw over a large log of wood 
where he went down; and, as it 
struck the rocks in its fall, it 
sent out showers of white splinters 
so that the solid wood was reduced 
to half its original size before it 
reached a resting-place. In the 
case of the wife of General Brind, 
that lady was quietly making a 
sketch on horseback, from the road 
between Theog and Muttiana, and 
her’ syce was holding the horse, 
when it was startled. by some fall- 
ing stones, and all three went over 
and were destroyed. Not very long 
after I went up this lethal road, a 
Calcutta judge, of one of the sub- 
ordinate courts, went over it and 
was killed in the presence of some 
ladies with whom he was riding, 
owing simply to bis horse becom- 
ing restive, An eye witness of 
another of these frightful acci- 
dents told me that when the 


. horse’s hind foot got off the road, 


it struggled for about half a 
minute in that position, and the 
rider had plenty of time to dis- 
mount safely, and might easily have 
done so, but a species of paralysis 
seemed to come over him; his face 
turned deadly white, and he sat on 
the horse without making the least 
effort to save himself, until they 
both went over backwards. The 
sufferer is usually a little too late 
in attempting to dismount. Theo- 
retically, it may seem easy enough 
to disengage one’s self from a horse 


when it is struggling on the brink 
of a precipice; but let my reader 
try the experiment, and he will see 
the mistake. The worst danger on 
these cut roads is that of the horse 
backing toward the precipice; and 
when danger presents itself, there 
is a curious tendency on the part 
of the rider to pull his horse’s head 
away from the precipice towards 
the rock wall, which is about the 
worst thing he can do. The few 
seconds (of which I had some 
experience further on) in which 
you find yourself fairly going, are 
particularly interesting, and send an 
electric thrill through the entire 
system. 

I rode almost every mile of the 
way, on which it was at all possible 
to ride, from Chinese Tartary to 
the Kyber Pass, on anything which 
turned up—yaks, zo-pos, cows, Spiti 
ponies, a Khiva horse, and blood- 
horses. On getting to Kashmir I 
purchased a horse, but did not do 
so before, as it is impossible to take 
any such animal over rope and twig 
bridges, and the rivers are too rapid 
and furious to allow of a horse being 
swum across these latter obstacles. 
The traveller in the Himiliya, 
however, ought always to take a 
saddle with him; for the native 
saddles, though well adapted for 
riding down uearly perpendicular 
slopes, are extremely uncomfortable, 
and the safety which they might 
afford is considerably decreased by 
the fact that their straps are often 
in a rotten condition, and exceed- 
ingly apt to give way just at the 
critical moment. An English saddle 
will do perfectly well if it has a 
crupper to it, but that is absolutely 
necessary. Some places are so steep 
that, when riding down them, I 
was obliged to have a rope put 
round my chest and held by two 
men above, in order to prevent me 
going over the pony’s head, or 
throwing it off its balance. But on 
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the Hindfisthan and Tibet road I had 
to be carried in a dandy, which is 
the only kind of conveyance that 
can be taken over the Himialiya. 
The dandy is unknown in Europe, 
and is not very easily described, as 
there is no other means of convey- 
ance which can afford the faintest 
idea of it. The nearest approach to 
travelling in a dandy I can think 
of, is sitting in a half-reefed top- 
sail in a storm, with the head and 
shoulders above the yard, It con- 
sists of a single bamboo, about 9 
or 10 feet long, with two pieces of 
carpet slung from it—one for the 
support of the body, and the 
other for the feet. You rest 
on these pieces of carpet, not in 
line with the bamboo, but at right 
angles to it, with your head and 
shoulders raised as high above 
it as possible; and each end of 
the pole resis on the shoulders of 
one or of two bearers. The dandy 
is quite a pleasant conveyance when 
one gets used to it, when the path 
is tolerably level and the bearers are 
up to their work. The only draw- 
backs then are that, when a rock 
comes bowling across the road like 
a cannon-shot, you cannot disengage 
yourself from the carpets in time to 
do anything yourself towards get- 
ting out of the way; and that, when 
the road is narrow, and, in conse- 
quence, your feet are dangling over 
a precipice, it is difficult for a 
candid mind to avoid concluding 
that the bearers would be quite 
justified in throwing the whole con- 
cern over, and so getting rid of their 
unwelcome and painful task. But 
_when the path is covered with 
pieces of rock, as usually happens 
to be the case, and the coolies are 
not well up to their work, which 
they almost never are, the man in 
the dandy is not allowed much 
leisure for meditations of any kind, 
or even for admiring the scenery 
around; for, unless he confines his 
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attention pretty closely to the rocks 
with which he is liable to come 
into collision, he will soon have all 
the breath knocked out of his body. 
On consulting a Continental savan, 
who had been in the inner Hima- 
liya, as to whether I could get 
people there to carry me in a dandy, 
he said, “ Zey vill carry you, no 
doubt ; but zey vill bomp you.” 
And bump me they did, until they 
bumped me out of adherence to that 
mode of travel. Indeed they hated 
and feared having to carry me so 
much, that I often wondered at their 
never adopting the precipice alter- 
native. But in the Himaliyan states 
the villagers have to furnish the 
traveller, and especially the English 
traveller,, with the carriage which 
he requires, and at a certain fixed 
rate, This is what is cailed the right 
of bigdr, and without the exercise of 
it, travelling would be almost im- 
possible among the mountains, I 
also had a special purwannah, which 
would have entitled me, in case of 
necessity, to seize what I required; 
but this I kept in the background. 
The stages from Simla to Pangay, 
along the cut bridle-path, are as 
follows, according to miles :— 


Fagi, ; ; 10 miles. 
Theog, . : wo 
Muttiana, : -_ ss 
Narkunda, ‘ ” ss 
Kotgarh, . 10 _ ,, 
Nirth, ‘ So ws 
Rampar, . , ao 
Gaura,. ; eg 
Serahan, . ; is .. 
Taranda, . re 
Poynda, . ‘ a 
Nachar, . ‘ et 
Wangti, ‘ si 
Oorni, i ‘ oe 
Rogi, ‘ 
Chini, | : a 
Pangay, . . w 


This road, however, has four 
great divisions, each with marked 
characteristics of its own. To Nar- 
kunda it winds along the sides of 
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not very interesting mountains, and 
about the same level as Simla, till 
at the Narkunda Ghaut it rises near- 
ly to 9000 feet, and affordsa gloomy 
view into the Sutlej valley, and a 
splendid view of the snowy ranges 
beyond. In the second division it 
descends into the burning Sutlej 
valley, and follows near to the 
course of that river, on the left 
bank, until, after passing Rampfr, 
the capital of the state of Bussahir, 
it rises on the mountain-sides again 
up to Gaura. Thirdly, it continues 
along the mountain-sides, for the 
most part between 6000 and 7000 
feet high, and through the most 
magnificent forests of deodar, till it 
descends again to the Sutlej, crosses 
that river at Wangtfi Bridge, and 
ascends to Oorni. Lastly, it runs 
from Oorni to Pangay, at a height 
of nearly 9000 feet, on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, and sheltered 
from the Indian monsoon by the 
20,000 feet high snowy peaks of 
the Kailas, which rise abruptly on 
the opposite side of the river. 

The view of the mountains from 
Narkunda is wonderful indeed, and 
well there might the spirit 


*€ Take flight ;—inherit 
Alps or Andes—they are thine 
With the morning’s roseate spirit 
Sweep the length of snowy line.” 


But the view down into the valley 
of the Sutlej is exceedingly gloomy 
and oppressive ; and on seeing it, I 
could not help thinking of “ the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 
The same idea had struck Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore, the interpreter to the 
Commander-in-Chief, whom I met at 
Kotgarh, a little lower down, along 
with Captain DeRoebeck, one of the 
Governor-General’s _ aides-de-camp. 
No description could give an ade- 
quate idea of the tattered, dilapi- 
dated, sunburnt, and woe-begone 
appearance of these two officers as 
they rode up to Kotgarh after their. 
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experience of the snows of Spiti. 
Colonel Moore’s appearance, especi- 
ally, would have made his fortune 
on the stage. There was nothing 
woful, however, in his spirit, and 
he kept me up half the night laugh- 
ing at his most humorous accounts 
of Spiti, its animals and its ponies; 
but even this genial officer’s sense 
of enjoyment seemed to desert him 
when he spoke of his experience of 
the hot Sutlej valley from Gaura to 
Kotgarh, and he said, emphatically, 
“Tt is the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” I was struck by this 
coincidence with my own idea, be- 
cause it was essential for me to get 
up into high regions of pure air, 
and Icould not but dread the jour- 
ney up the Sutlej valley, with its 
vegetation, its confined atmosphere, 
its rock-heat, and its gloomy gorges. 
I had a sort of precognition that 
some special danger was before me, 
and was even alarmed by an old 
man whose parting benediction to 
us was, “Take care of the bridges 
beyond Nachar.” This was some- 
thing like, “ Beware the pine- 
tree’s withered branch,” and I be- 
gan to have gloomy doubts about 
my capacity for getting high enough, 
Mr. Rebsch, the amiable and talent- 
ed head of the Kotgarh Mission (of 
which, establishment I hope else- 
where to give a fuller notice than 
could be introduced here), gave me 
all the encouragement which could 
be derived from his earnest prayers 
for my safety among the hohe Ge- 
birge. There were two clever Ger- 
man young ladies, too, visiting at 
Kotgarh, who seemed to think it 
was quite ,unnecessary for me to go 
up into the high mountains ; so that, 
altogether, I began to wish that I 
was out of the valley before I had 
got well into it, and to feel some- 
thing like a fated pilgrim who was 
going to some unknown doom. 
Excelsior, however, was my un- 
alterable motto, as I immediately 
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endéavoured to prove by descending 
some thousand feet into the hot 
Sutlej valley, in spite of all the at- 
tractions of Kotgarh. I shall say 
very little about the journey up to 
Chini, as it is so often undertaken, 
but may mention two incidents 
which occurred upon it. Between 
Nirth and Rampdar the heat was 
so intense, close, and suffocating, 
that I travelled by night, with 
torches; and stopping to rest a 
little, about midnight, I was ac- 
costed by a native gentleman, who 
came out of the darkness, seated 
himself behind me, and said in 
English, “ Who are you?’ I had 
a suspicion who my friend was, but 
put a similar question to him; on 
which he replied, not without a cer- 
tain dignity,“ I am the Rajah of 
Bussahir.” This Bussahir, which 
includes Kundwar, and extends 


up the Sutlej valley to Chinese 


Tibet, is the state in which I 
was travelling. Its products are 
opium, grain, and woolen manu- 
factures, and it has a population of 
90,000, and a nominal revenue of 
50,000 rupees ; but the sums drawn 
from it in one way or another, 
by Government officers, must con- 
siderably exceed that amount. Its 
rajah was exceedingly affable ; and 
his convivial habits are so well 
known, and have been so often 
alluded to, that I hope there is 
no harm in saying that on this 
occasion he was not untrue to 
his character. I found him, how- 
ever, to bea very agreeable man, 
and he is extremely well-meaning— 
so much so, as to be desirous of lay- 
ing down his sovereignty if only the 
British Government would be good 
enough to accept it from him, and 
give him a pension instead. But 
there are much worse governed 
states tlian Bussahir, notwithstand- 
ing the effects on its amiable and in- 
telligent rajah of a partial and _ ill- 
adjusted English education, in which 
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undue importance was assigned to 
the use of brandy. He caused some 
alarm among my people by insisting 
on handling my revolver, which was 
loaded ; but he soon showed that he 
knew how to use it with extraordi- 
nary skill ; for, on a lighted candle 
being put up for him to fire at, 
about thirty paces off, though he 
could scarcely stand by this time, 
yet he managed, somehow or other, 
to prop himself up against a tree, 
and snuffed out the candle at the first 
shot. On the whole, the rajah made 
a very favourable impression upon 
me, despite his peculiarity, if such 
it may be calied ; and my nocturnal 
interview with him, under huge 
trees, in the middle of a dark wet 
night, remains a very curious and 
pleasant recollection. 

The other incident was of a more 
serious character, and illustrated a 
danger which every year carries off 
a certain number of the hillmen. 
Standing below the bungalow at 
Serahan, I noticed some men, who 
were ascending to their village, 
racing against each other on the 
grassy brow ofa precipice that rose 
above the road leading to Gaura. 
One of them unfortunately lost his 
footing, slipped a little on the edge, 
and then went over the precipice, 
striking the road below with a tre- 
mendous thud, after an almost clear 
fall of hundreds of feet, and then 
rebounding from off the road, and 
falling about a hundred feet into a 
ravine below. I had to go round a 
ravine some way in order to reach 
him, so that when I did so he was 
not only dead, but nearly cold. 
The curious thing, is that there was 
no external bruise about him. The 
mouth and nostrils were filled with 
clotted blood, but otherwise there 
was no indication even of the cause 
of his death. The rapidity of his 
descent through the air must have 
made him so far insensible as to 
prevent that contraction of the 
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muscles which is the great cause of 
bones being broken; and then the 
tremendous concussion when he 
struck the road must have knocked 
every particle of life out of him. 
This man’s brother—his polyandric 
brother, as it turned out, though 
polyandry only commences at Sera- 
han, being a Lama and not a Hinda 
institution, but the two religions 
are mixed up a little at the 
points of contact—reached the body 
about the same time as I did, and 
threw himself upon it, weeping 
and lamenting. I wished to try 
the effect of some very strong am- 
monia, but the brother objected 
to this, because, while probably 
it would have been of no use, it 
would have defiled the dead, ac- 
cording to his religious ideas. The 
only other sympathy I could dis- 
play was the rather coarse one of 
paying the people of Serahan, who 
showed no indications of giving 
assistance, for carrying the corpse 
up to its village; but the brother, 
who understood Hindfsthani, pre- 
ferred to take the money himself, in 
order to purchase wood for the 
funeral pyre. He was a large 
strong man, whereas the deceased 
was little and slight, so he wrapped 
the dead body in his plaid, and 
slung it over his shoulders, There 
was something almost comic, as well 
as exceedingly pathetic, in the way 
in which he toiled up the moun- 
tain with his sad burden, wailing 
and weeping over it whenever he 
stopped to rest, and kissing the cold 
face. 

The road up to Chini is almost 
trodden ground, and so does not 
call for special description; but it is 
picturesque in the highest degree, 
and presents wonderful combina- 
tions of beauty and grandeur. It 
certainly has sublime heights above, 
and not less extraordinary depths 
below. Now we catch a glimpse 
of a snowy peak 20,000 feet_high 
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rising close above us, and the 
next minute we look down into 
a dark precipitous gorge thousands 
of feet deep. Then we have, below 
the snowy peaks, Himaliyan ham- 
lets, with their flat roofs, placed on 
ridges of rock or on green slop- 
ing meadows; enormous deodars, 
clothed with veils of white flower- 
ing clematis ; grey streaks of water 
below, from whence comes the 
thundering sound of the imprisoned 
Sutlej—the classic Hesudrus; al- 
most precipitous slopes of shingle, 
and ridges of mountain fragments. 
Above, there are green alps, with 
splendid trees traced out against the 
sky ; the intense blue of the sky, 
and the dark overshadowing pre- 
cipices. Anon, the path descends 
into almost tropical shade at the 
bottom of the great ravines, with 
ice-cold water falling round the dark 
roots of the vegetation, and an 
almost ice-cold air fanning the great 
leafy branches. The trees which meet 
us almost at every step in this 
upper Sutlej valley are worthy of 
the sublime scenery by which they 
are surrounded, and are well fitted 
to remind us, ere we pass into the 
snowy regions of unsullied truth 
untouched by organic life, that 
the struggling and _half-developed 
vegetable world aspires towards 
heaven, and has not been unworthy 
of the grand design. Even be- 
neath the deep blue dome, the 
cloven precipices and the sky- 
pointing snowy peaks, the gigantic 
deodars (which cluster most richly 
about Nachar) may well strike 
with awe by their wonderful 
union of grandeur and perfect 
beauty. In the dog and the ele- 
phant we often see a devotion so 
touching, and the stirring of an 
intellect so great and earnest as 
compared with its cruel narrow 
bounds, that we are drawn towards 
them as to something almost sur- 
passing human nature in its con- 
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fiding simplicity and faithful tender- 
ness, No active feeling of this 
kind can be called forth by the 
innumerable forms of beauty which 
rise around us from the vegetable 
world. They adorn our gardens 
and clothe our hillsides, giving joy 
to the simplest maiden, yet direct- 
ing the winds and rains, and puri- 
fying the great expanses of air. 
So far as humanity, so dependent 
upon them, is concerned, they are 
silent; no means of communication 
exist between us; and silently, un- 
remonstrantly, they answer to our 
care or indifference for them, by 
reproducing, in apparently careless 
abundance, their more beautiful or 
noxious forms, But we cannot say 
that they are not sentient, or even 
conscious, beings. The expanding 
of flowers to the light, and the con- 
traction of some to the touch, indi- 
cate a highly sentient nature; and 
in the slow, cruel action of carni- 
vorous plants, there is something 
approaching to the fierce instincts 
of the brute world. Wordsworth, 
than whom no poet more. pro- 
foundly understood the life of na- 
ture, touched on this subject when 
he said— 


‘Through primrose turfs, 
bower, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths ; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


in that ‘sweet 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was picasure there.” 


If anything of this kind exists, how 
great and grave must be the sentient 
feeling of the mighty pines and 
cedars of the Himaliya! There is 
a considerable variety of them,—as 
the Pinus excelsa, or the “ weeping 
fir,” which, though beautiful, is 
hardly deserving of its aspiring 
name ; the Pinus longifolia, or Cheel 
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tree, the most abundant of all; the 
Pinus Khutrow, or Picea Morinda, 
which almost rivals the deodars in 
height; and the Pinus Morinda, 
or Abies Pindrow, the “ silver fir,” 
which attains the greatest height 
of all. But, excelling all these, is 
the Cedrus deodara, the Deodar or 
Kedron tree. There was some- 
thing very grand about these cedars 
of the Sutlej valley, sometimes forty 
feet in circumference, and rising 
almost to two hundred feet, or half 
the height of St. Paul’s, on nearly 
precipitous slopes, and on the scan- 
tiest soil, yet losing no line of 
beauty in their stems and _ their 
graceful pendant branches, and 
with their tapering stems and green 
arrowy spikes covered by a clinging 
trellis-work of Virginia creepers 
and clematis still in white bloom. 
These silent giants of a world 
which is not our own, but which 
we carelessly use as our’ urgent 
wants demand, had owed nothing 
to the cultivating care of man. Fed 
by the snow-rills, and by the dead 
lichens and strong grass which once 
found life on the debris of gneiss and 
mica slate, undisturbed by the grib- 
bing of wild animals, and as undesir- 
able in their tough green wood when 
young as unavailable in their fuller 
growth for the use of the puny 
race of mankind which grew up 
around them, they were free, for 
countless centuries, to seek air and 
light and moisture, and to attain 
the perfect stature which they now 
present, but which is unlikely to 
be continued now that they are ex- 
posed to the axes of human beings 
who can turn them “to use.” If, 
as the Singalese assert, the cocoa- 
nut palm withers away when be- 
yond the reach of the human voice, 
it is easy to conceive how the ma- 
jestic deodar must delight in being 
beyond our babblement. Had Cam- 
oens seen this cedar he might have 
said of it, even more appropriately 
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than he has done of the cypress, 
that it may be a 


‘¢ Preacher to the wise, 
Lessening from earth her spiral henours 
rise, 
T , as a spear-point rear’d, the topmost 


spray, . 
Points to the Eden of eternal day.”’ 


The view from Chini and Pangay 
of the Raldung Kailas, one portion 
of the great Indian Kailas, or Abode 
of the Gods, is very magnificent ; 
but I shall speak of that when 
treating generally of the various 
groups of the higher Himaliya. At 
Pangay there is a large good bunga- 
low; andthe Hindfisthan and Tibet 
road there comes to an end, so far 
as it is a cut road, or, indeed, a path 
on which labour of any kind is ex- 
pended. It is entirely protected by 
the Kailas from the Indian monsoon ; 
and I found a portion of it occupied 
by Captain and Mrs, Henderson, 
who wisely preferred a stay there 
to one in the more exposed and 
unhealthy hill stations, though it 
was so far from society, and from 
most of the comforts of life. The 
easiest way from Pangay to Lippe 
is over the Werung Pass, 12,400 
feet; but Captain Henderson, on 
his returning from a shooting ex- 
cursion, reported so much snow 
upon it that I determined to go 
up the valley of the Sutlej, wind- 
ing along the sides of the steep 
but still pine-covercd mountains on 
its right bank. So, on the 28th 
June, after a delay of a few days 
in order to recruit and prepare, 
I bade adieu to civilisation, as 
represented in the persons of the 
kind occupants of the bungalow at 
Pangay, ard fairly started for tent- 
life. A very short experience of the 
“road ” was sufficient to stagger one, 
and to make me cease to wonder at 
the retreat of two young cavalry 
officers I met, a few days before, on 
their way back to Simla, and who 
had started from Pangay with some 
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intention of going to Shipki, but 
gave up the attempt after two miles’ 
experience of the hard road they 
would have to travel. The great 
Hindfisthan and Tibet affair was bad 
enough, but what was this I had 
come to? For a few miles it had 
once been a cut road, but years and 
grief had made it worse than the 
ordinary native paths, At some 
places it was impassable even for hill 
ponies, and to be carried in a dandy 
over a considerable part of it was 
out of the question. But the aggra- 
vation thus caused was more than 
compensated for by the magnificent 
view of snowy peaks which soon 
appeared in front, and which, 
though they belonged to the Kailas 
group, were more striking than the 
Kailas as it appears from Chini or 
Pangay. Those enormous masses 
of snow and ice rose into the clouds 
above us to such a height, and ap- 
parently so near, that it seemed as 
if their fall would overwhelm the 
whole Sutlej. valley in our neighbour- 
hood, and they suggested that I was 
entering into the wildest and sub- 
limest region of the earth. These 
peaks had the appearance of being 
on our side of the Sutlej, but they 
lie between that river and Chinese 
Tartary, in the bend which it makes 
when it turns north at Buspa; they 
are in the almost habitationless dis- 
trict of Morang, and are all over 
20,000 feet high. My coolies called 
them the Shurang peaks ; and it is. 
well worth while for all visitors to 
Pangay to go up a few miles from: 
that place in order to get a glimpse: 
of the terrific Alpine sublimity 
which is thus disclosed, and which: 
has all the more effect as it is seen 
ere vegetation ceases, and through: 
the branches of splendid and beau- 
tiful trees. 

At Rarang, which made a half’ 
day’s journey, the extreme violence: 
of the Himaliyan wind, which: 
blows usually throughout the day,, 
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but most fortunately dies away at 
night, led me to camp in a sheltered 
and beautiful spot, on a terraced 
field, under walnut and apricot 
trees, and with the Kailas rising be- 
fore my tent on the other side of the 
Sutlej. Every now and then in 
the afternoon, and when the morn- 
ing sun began to warm its snows, 
avalanches shot down the scarred 
sides of the Kailas; and when their 
roar ceased, and the wind died away 
a little, I could hear the soft sound of 
the waving cascades of white foam— 
some of which must have rivalled the 
Staubbach in height that diversified 
its lower surface, but which became 
silent and unseen as the cold of 
-evening locked up their sources in 
the glaciers and snow above. Where 
we were, at the height of about 
9000 feet, the thermometer was as 
high as 70° Fahrenheit at sunset; 
‘but at sunrise it was at 57°, and 
everything was frozen up on the 
grand mountains opposite. Though 
deodars and edible pines were still 
found on the way to Jangi, that 
road was even worse than its prede- 
cessor, and Silas and Chota Khan 
several times looked at me with 
hopelgss despair. In particularly, I 
made my first experience here of 
what a granite avalanche means, but 
should require the pen of Bunyan in 
order to do justice to its discouraging 
effects upon the pilgrim. When 
Alexander Gerard passed along this 
road fifty-six years before, he found 
it covered by the remains of a granite 
avalanche. Whether the same ava- 
lanche has remained there ever since, 
- or, as my coolies averred, granite 
- avalanches are in the habit of com- 
ing down on that particular piece 
of road, I cannot say; but either 
- explanation is quite sufficient to ac- 
- count for the result. The whole 
mountain-side was covered for a 
long way with huge blocks of gneiss 
. and granite, over which we had to 
: scramble as best we could, inspired 
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‘by the conviction that where these 


came from there might be more in 
reserve, At one point we had to 
wind round the corner of a preci- 
pice on two long poles which rested 
on a niche at the corner of the preci- 
pice which had to be turned, and 
which there met two corresponding 
poles from the opposite side. This 
could only have been avoided by 
making a detour of some hours over 
the granite blocks, so we were all 
glad to risk it; and the only dan- 
gerous part of the operation was 
getting round the corner and pass- 
ing from the first two poles to the 
second two, which were on a lower 
level. As these two movements had 
to be performed simultaneously, and 
could only be accomplished by hug- 
ging the rock as closely as possible, 
the passage there was really ticklish ; 
and even the sure-footed and ex- 
perienced hillmen had to take our 
baggage round it in the smallest 
possible instalments. 

At Jangi there was a_ beautiful 
camping-place, between some great 
rocks and under some very fine wal- 
nut and gnew (edible pine) trees. 
The village close by, though small, 
had all the marks of moderate afflu- 
ence, and had a Hindf as well as a 
Lama temple, the former religion 
hardly extending any further into 
the Himaliya, though one or two 
outlying villages beyond belong to 
it. Both at Pangay and Rarang I 
had found the ordinary prayer-wheel 
used—a brass or bronze cylinder, 
about six inches long, and two or 
three in diameter, containing a long 
scroll of paper,on which were written 
innumerable reduplications of the 
Lama prayer—* Om ma ni pad ma 
houn”—and which is turned from 
left to right in the monk’s hand by 
means of an axle which passesthrough 
its centre. But in the Lama temple 
at Jangi I found a still more power- 
ful piece of devotional machinery, in 
the shape of a gigantic prayer-mill 
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made of bronze, about seven or 
eight feet in diameter, and which 
might be turned either by the hand 
or by a rill of water which could be 
made to fall upon it when water was 
in abundance. «This prayer con- 
tained I am afraid to say how many 
millions of repetitions of the great 
Lama prayer; and the pious Ritual- 
ists of Jangi were justly proud of it, 
and of the eternal advantages which 
it gave them over their carnal and 
spiritually indifferent neighbours, 
The neophyte who showed the 
prayer-mill to me turned it with 
ease, and allowed me to send up a 
million prayers. In describing one 
of the Lama monasteries, to be met 
farther on in the Tibetan country, I 
shall give a fuller account of these 
prayer-wheels and mills, The temple 
at Jangi, with its Tibetan inscrip- 
tions and paintings of Chinese devils, 
told me that I was leaving the region 
of Hinduism. At Lippe, where I 


stopped next day, all the people 
appeared to be Tibetan; and be- 
yond that I found only two small 
isolated communities of Hindi Ku- 
naits, the one at Shaso and the 


other at Namgea. The gnew tree, 
or edible pine (Pinus Gerardina), 
under some of which I camped at 
Jangi, extends higher up than does 
the deodar. I saw some specimens of 
it opposite Pf at about 12,000 feet. 
The edible portion is the almond- 
shaped seeds, which are to be found 
within the ctlls of the cone, and 
which contain a sweet whitish pulp 
that is not unpleasant to the taste. 
This tree is similar to the Italian 
Pinus pinea ; and varieties of it are 
found in California, and in Japan 
where it is called the ginko, 

The road to Lippe, though bad 
and fatiguing, presented nothing of 
the dangers of the preceding day, 
and took us away from the Sutlej 
valley up the right bank of the 
Pijar, also called Teti, river. In 
colder weather when the streams are 
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either frozen or very low, the nearest 
way from Jangi to Shipki is to go all 
the way up the Sutlej valley to Pf; 
but in summer that is impossible, 
from the size and violence of the 
streams, which are swollen by the 
melting snows. At this large village 
a woman was brought to me who had 
been struck on the head by a falling 
rock about a year before. It was a 
very extraordinary case, and showed 
the good effects of mountain air and 
diet, because a piece of the skull 
had been broken off altogether at 
the top of her head, leaving more 
than a square inch of the brain 
exposed with only a thin mem- 
brane over it. The throbbing of 
the brain was distinctly perceptible 
under this membrane; and yet the 
woman was in perfect health, and 
seemed quite intelligent. I once 
saw a Chinaman’s skull in a similar 
state, after he had been beaten by 
some Tartar troops, but he was 
quite unconscious and never re- 
covered ; whereas this young woman 
was not only well but cheerful, and 
I recommended her to go to Simla 
and get a metallic plate put in, as 
that was the only thing which could 
be done for her, and her case might 
be interesting to the surgeons there. 

But at Lippe it became clear to 
me that, while the mountain air 
had its advantages, the mountain 
water, or something of the kind, 
was not always to be relied upon, 
for I found myself suffering from 
an attack of acute dysentery of the 
malignant type. As to the primary 
origin of this attack I was not 
without grave suspicions, though far 
from being sure on the subject. At 
Pangay one day I congratulated 
myself on the improved state of my 
health as I sat down to lunch, 
which consisted of a stew ; and half 
an hour afterwards I began to suffer 
severely from symptoms correspon- 
dent to those caused by irritant 
metallic poisoning. I spoke to my 
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servants about this, and have not 
the remotest suspicion of Silas; but 
it struck me that another of them 
showed a certain amount of shame- 
facedness when he suggested bad 
water as the cause; and though 
Captain and Mrs. Henderson had 
been living for a month at Pangay, 
they had found nothing to com- 
plain of in the water. “It is very 
unpleasant when suspicions of this 
kind arise, because it is almost im- 
possible to disprove them ; and yet 
one feels that the harbouring of 
them may be doing cruel injustice 
to worthy men. But, some time 
before, I had become convinced, 
from a variety of circumstances, 
that drugging, which the people of 
India have always had a good deal 
of recourse to among themselves, is 
now brought to bear occasionally 
upon Anglo-Indians also, when 
there is any motive for its use, and 
where covering circumstances exist. 
It may seem easy to people who 
have never tried it, and have never 
had any reason to do so, to deter- 
mine whether or not poisonous 
drugs have been administered to 
them; but they will find that just 
as difficult as to dismount from a 
horse when it is going over a pre- 
cipice. Such is the fact even where 
the poison is one which can be 
detected, but that is not always the 
case; and, in particular, there is a 
plant which grows in almost every 
compound in India, a decoction of 
the seeds of one variety of which 
will produce delirium and death 
without leaving any trace of its 
presence behind. The pounded 
seeds themselves are sometimes 
given in curry with similar effect, 
but these can be detected, and it is 
a decoction from them which is 
specially dangerous. Entertaining 
such views, it appeared to me quite 
possible that some of the people 
about me might be disposed not so 
much to poison me as to arrest my 
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journey by means of drugs, whether 
to put an end to what had become 
to them a frying and hateful jour- 
ney, or in answer to the bribery of 
agents of the Lassa Government, 
whose business it is to prevent 
Europeans passing the border. I 
don’t suppose any one who started 
with me from Simla, or saw me 
start, expected that I should get 
up very far among the mountains; 
and, indeed, Major Fenwick politely 
told me that I should get eaten up. 
A nice little trip along a cut road, 
stopping a week at a bungalow here 
and another bungalow there, was all 
very well; but this going straight 
up, heaven knew where, into the 
face of stupendous snowy moun- 
tains, up and down precipices, and 
among a Tartar people, was more 
than was ever seriously bargained 
for. 

I could not, then, in the least 
wonder, or think it unlikely, that 
when it was found I was going 
beyond Pangay, some attempt might 
be made to disable me a little, 
though without any intention of 
doing me serious injury. However, 
I cannot speak with any certainty 
on that subject. If the illness 
which I had at Pangay was not 
the producing cause of the dy- 
sentery, it at least prepared the 
way for it, What was certain 
at Lippe was, that I had to meet a 
violent attack of one of the most 
dangerous and distressing of diseases. 
Unfortunately, also, I had no medi- 
cine suited for it except a little 
morphia, taken in case of an acci- 
dent. Somehow, it had never oc- 
curred to me that there was any 
chance of my suffering from true 
dysentery among the mountains ; and 
all the cases I have been able to hear 
of there, were those of people who 
had brought it up with them from 
the plains. I was-determined not 
to go back—not to turn on my jour- 
ney, whatever I did; and it occurred 
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to me that Mr. Pagell, the Moravian 
missionary stationed at Pf, near the 
Chinese border, and to whom I had 
a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Chapman, would be likely to have 
the medicines which were all I re- 
quired in order to treat myself 
effectually. But Pa was several 
days’ journey off, more or less, ac- 
cording to the more or less bad road 
which might be followed; and the 
difficulty was how to get there alive, 
so rapidly did the dysentery develop 
itself, and so essential is complete re- 
pose in order to deal with it under 
even the most favourable circum- 
stances. The morphia did not check 
it in the least. Chlorodyne I was 
afraid to touch, owing to its irri- 
tant quality; and I notice that Mr. 
Henry Stanley found not the least 
use from treating himself with it 
when suffering from dysentery in 
Africa, though it is often very good 
for diarrhea, 

The next day’s journey, from Lippe 
to Sfagnam, would have been no 
joke even for an Alpine Clubsman. 
It is usually made in two days’ jour- 
ney; but by sending forward in 
advance, and having coolies from 
Labrang and Kanam ready for us 
half-way, we managed to accomplish 
it in one day of twelve hours’ al- 
most continuous work, The path 
went over the Rihang or Roonang 
Pass, which is 14,354 feet high; and 
as Lippe and Sfignam are about 
9000 feet high, that would give an 
ascent and descent of about 5300 
feet each. But there are two con- 
siderable descents to be made on the 
way from Lippe to the summit of 
the pass, and a smaller descent be- 
fore reaching Sfignam, so that the 
Rihang Pass really involves an as- 
cent of over 8000 feet, and a de- 
scent of the same number. 

Here, for the first time, I saw 
and made use of the yak or wild ox 
of Tibet, the Bos grunniens, or grunt- 
ing ox, the Bos poephagus, and the 
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motbayog of Arrian. It certainly isa 
magnificent animal, and one of the 
finest creatures of the bovine species. 
In the zoological gardens at Schén- 
brunn, near Vienna, there are some 
specimens of yaks from Siberia; but 
they are small, and are not to be 
compared with the great yak of the 
Himaliya, the back of which is more 
like an elephant’s than anything else. 
The shortness of its legs takes away 
somewhat from its stature; and so 
does its thick covering of fine black 
and white hair, but that adds 
greatly to its beauty. Indeed it is 
the shaggy hair and savage eye of 
the yak which make its appearance 
so striking, for the head is not large, 
and the horns are poor. The tail is 
a splendid feature, and the white 
tails of yaks are valuable as articles 
of commerce, The zo-po, on which 
I often rode, is a hybrid between the 
yak and the female Bos indicus, or 
common Indian cow. Itis considered 
more docile than the yak, and its 
appearance is often very beautiful. 
Curiously enough, when the yak and 
the zo-po are taken to the plains of 
India, or even to the Kala valley, 
which is over 3000 feet high, they 
die of liver-disease; and they can 
flourish only in cold snowy regions. 
I was not fortunate enough to 
see any of the wild yaks which 
are said to exist on the plains 
of the upper Sutlej in Chinese 
Tibet, and in some parts of Ladak. 
I heard, however, of their being 
shot, and that the way this was 
accomplished was by two holes in 
the ground, communicating with 
each other beneath, being prepared 
for the hunter in some place where 
these animals are likely to pass. If 
the wild yak is only wounded, it 
rushes, in its fury, to the hole from 
whence the shot came, on which 
the hunter raises his head and gun 
out of the other hole and fires again. 
This rather ignoble game may go 
on for some time, and the yak is 
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described as being in a frenzy of 
rage, trampling in the sides of the 
holes and tearing at them with its 
horns. Even the yaks of burden, 
which have been domesticated, or 
rather half domesticated, for genera- 
tions, are exceedingly wild, and the 
only way they can be managed is 
by a rope attached bya ring through 
the nose. I had scarcely had time 
at Lippe to admire the yak which 
was brought for my use, than, the 
man in charge having dropped this 
rope, it made a furious charge at 
me; and I found afterwards that 
yaks invariably did this whenever 
they got a chance. I cannot say 


whether this was done because [ 
was evidently a stranger, or because 
they regarded me as the cause of all 
their woes; but certainly, as we 
went uy that terrible and apparent- 
ly endiess Rfihang Pass, with one 
man pulling at the yak’s nose-ring 


in front, and another progging it 
behind with the iron shod of my 
alpenstock, the Bos grunniens had 
an uncommonly hard time of it, 
especially when he tried to stop; 
he did not keep grunting without 
good reason therefor; and I could 
not help thinking that my Poe- 
phagus had been perfectly justified 
in his attempt to demolish me before 
starting. 

If my reader wants to get an idea 
of the comfort of riding upon a 
yak, let him fasten two Prussian 
spiked helmets close together along 
the back of a great bull and seat 
himself between them. That is the 
nearest idea I can give of a yak’s 
saddle, only it must be understood 
that the helmets are connected on 
each side by ribs of particularly 
hard wood, The sure-footedness 
and the steady though slow ascent 
of these animals up the most dif- 
ficult passes are very remarkable. 
They never rest upon a leg until 
they are sure they have got a fair 
footing for it; and, heavy as they 
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appear, they will carry burdens up 
places which even the ponies and 
mules of the Alps would not at- 
tempt. There is a certain sense of 
safety in being on the back of a yak 
among these mountains, such as one 
has in riding on an elephant in a 
tiger-hunt; you feel that nothing 
but a very large rock, or the fall 
of half a mountain, or something 
of that kind, will make it lose its 
footing ; but it does require some 
time for the physical man to get 
accustomed to its saddle, to its 
broad back, and to its deliberate 
motion when its rider is upon it 
and not in a position to be charged 
at. 

So up I went ona yak along a 
most curious pathway which slanted 
across the face of an immense slate 
precipice. From below it  ap- 
peared impossible for any man or 
animal to pass along it, atid some- 
times I' had to dismount, and even 
the saddle had to be taken off my 
bulky steed, in order that it might 
find room to pass. From the top 
of this precipice there was a descent 
of about 800 feet, and then a tremen- 
dous pull up to what I fancied was 
the top of the pass, but which was 
far from being anything of the kind. 
The path then ran along a ridge of 
slate at an elevation of about 13,000 - 
feet, affording most splendid views 
both of the Morang Kailas and 
of the great mountains within the 
Lassa territory. After a gradual 
descent we came upon an alp or 
grassy slope, where we were met by 
people from Labrang and Kanam, 
all in their best attire, to conduct 
us the remainder of the way to 
Sfignam. These mountaineers, 
some of whom were rather good- 
looking: women, tendered their as- 
sistance rather as an act of hospi- 
tality than as a paid service; and 
the money they were to receive 
could hardly compensate them for 
the labour of the journey. There 
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is a Lama monastery at Kanam, in 
which the Hungarian Csomo de 
Korés lived for a long time when 
he commenced his studies of the 
Tibetan language and literature. It 
is well known now that the Magg- 
yars are a Tartar race, and that 
their language is a Tartar language ; 
but thirty years ago that was only 
beginning to appear, so Csomo de 
Korés wandered eastward in search 
of the congeners of his country- 
men. At that time Central Asia 
was more open to Europeans than 
it has been of late years; so he came 
by way of Kaubul, and, on enter- 
ing the inner Himaliya, found so 
many affinities between the Tibetan 
language and that of his country- 
men, that he concluded he had dis- 
covered the original stem of the 
Maggyar race. Years were passed 
by him at Kanam, and at the still 
more secluded monastery of Ring- 
dom, where I found he was well 
remembered ; and he made himself 
a master of the Lama religion and 
of the Tibetan language, besides 
preparing a number of manuscripts 
regarding the ‘Tibetan literature. 
But this did not content him, for 
he was anxious to penetrate into 
Chinese Tibet as far as Lassa; and 
finding all his efforts to do so from 
Kunawar were frustrated, he went 
down into India, and ascended the 
Himiliya again at Darjiling, with 
the intention of penetrating into 
Tibet from that point in disguise. 
At Déarjiling, however, he died 
suddenly—whether from the effects 
of passing through the Terai, or 
from poison, or from what cause, no 
one can say, nor have I been able to 
learn what became of his manuscripts. 
I suppose nobody at Darjiling 
knew anything about him; and Dr. 
Stoliczka told me he had met some 
Hungarians who had come to India 
in search of their lost relative 
Csomo, and it was only, by some 
accident he was able to tell them 
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where the Hungarian they sought 
was buried. Csomo de Kérés pub- 
lished at Calcutta a Tibetan Gram- 
mar in English, and also a Tibetan- 
English Dictionary; but he had so 
far been anticipated by J. J. Schmidt, 
who issued at Leipsic, in 1841, a 
‘ Tibetisch - Deutsches Worterbuch, 
nebst Deutschem Wortregister.’ This 
Schmidt was a merchant in Russia, 
at Sarepta, near the Volga, where 
he learned the Mongolian language, 
and then, from the Mongolian 
Lamas, acquired the Tibetan, after 
which the Russian Government 
called him to St. Petersburg, where 
he published Mongolian and Tibetan 
Grammars. A small but convenient 
lithographed Tibetan Grammar in 
English, and a Tibetan-English Vo- 
cabulary, were prepared some years 
ago by the Rev. Mr. Jiischke, of the 
Moravian Mission at Kaelang, in 
Lahoul; but the latter of these will 
ere long be superseded by the ela- 
borate and most valuable Tibetan- 
German and Tibetan-English Dic- 
tionaries, with registers, which this 
gentleman is now preparing and 
passing through the press from his 
present residence at Herrnhut, in 
Saxony, the original and central 
settlement of the Moravian Brethren. 
I had the pleasure of meeting with 
Herr Jischke at Herrnhut a short 
time ago, and found him far ad- 
vanced with his dictionaries; and 
may mention that sheets of them, 
so far as they have been printed, 
are to be found in the East India 
Office Library. 

But we are not at Herrnhut just 
now, but on a cold windy plateau 
13,000 feet high, with a gradual de- 
scent before us to some white granite 
and mica-slate precipices, which 
have to be painfully climbed up; 
while beyond, a steep and terribl 
long ascent leads up to a great ban 
of snow, which must be crossed 
before it is possible to commence 
the 5500 feet of descent upon Sfag- 
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nam. Feeling myself becoming 
weaker every hour, 1 must confess 
that my heart almost failed me at this 
prospect; but to have remained at 
that altitude in the state I was in 
would have been death; so, after 
hastily drinking some milk, which 
the pretty Kanam women had been 
considerate enough to bring with 
them, we pushed on. No yaks 
could go up the white precipice, 
and there was nothing for it there 
but climbing with such aid as ropes 
could give. High as we were, the 
heat and glare of the sun on these 
rocks-was frightful; but as we got 
up the long slope beyond and ap- 
proached the bank of snow, the 
sky darkened, and an_ intensely 
cold and violent wind swept over 
the summit of the pass from 
the fields of ice and snow around. 
There was no difficulty in passing 
the bank of snow, which turned 
out to be only patches of snow with 
a bare path between them; but at 
that height of 14,354 feet, or nearly 
as high as the summit of Mont Blanc, 
with its rarified air, the effect of the 
violent icy wind was almost killing, 
and we could not halt for a moment 
on the summit of the pass or till 
we got hundreds of feet below it. 
Hitherto I had been able to make 
little use of my dandy, but now I 
could do little more than stick to 
it. This was very hard on the 
bearers, who were totally unused to 
the work. One poor man, after a 
little experience of carrying me, ac- 
tually roared and cried, the tears 
ploughing through the dirt of ages 
upon his cheeks (for these people 
never wash), like mountain torrents 
down slopes of dried mud. He 
seemed so much distressed that I 
allowed him to carry one of the 
kiltas instead ; on which the other 
men told him that he would have 
to be content with two annas (three- 
pence) instead of four, which each 
bearer was to receive. To this he 
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replied that they might keep all the 
four annas to themselves, for not 
forty times four would reconcile 
him to the work of carrying the 
dandy, But the other men bore up 
most manfully under an infliction 
which they must have regarded as 
sent to them by the very devil of 
devils. They were zemindars, too, 
or small proprietors, well off in the 
world, with flocks and herds of 
their own; and yet, for sixpence, 
they had to carry me (suspended 
from a long bamboo, which tortured 
their unaccustomed shoulders, and 
knocked them off their footing every 
now and then) down a height of 
between 7000 and 8000 feet along 
a steep corkscrew track over shingle 
and blocks of granite. How trifling 
these charges are, though the work 
is so much more severe, compared 
with the six franes a-day we have 
to give to a Swiss portatina or 
chaise a@ porteur, with three francs 
for back fare, and the six or eight 
francs for a guide on ordinary ex- 
cursions. Meanwhile, the indivi- 
dual suspended from the bamboo 
was in scarcely a happier plight. 
I could not help remembering 
a prediction of Lieutenant -Col- 
onel Moore’s, that. if I ever did 
reach Kashmir, or anywhere, it 
would be suspended by the heels 
and neck from a bamboo, with 
tongue hanging out of my mouth, 
and eyes starting from their sockets. 
Things certainly had an unpleasant 
appearance of coming to that pass, 
and this reflection enabled me to 
endure the suffering of the dandy- 
wallahs with some equanimity. 
Fortunately, till we got near to 
Sfignam, there was no precipice 
for them to drop me over; and when 
we at last reached one, and had to 
pass along the edge of it, I got out 
and walked as well as I could, for I 
felt convinced that outraged human 
nature could not have resisted the 
temptation ; and I also took the pre- 
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caution of keeping the most valu- 
able-looking man of the party in 
front of me with my hand resting 
on his shoulder. 

There is a route from Sfignam 
to Pf, by Lio and Chango, which 
takes over two 14,000 feet passes, 
and probably would have been 
the best for me; but we had 
had enough of 14,000 feet for the 
time being, and so I chose another 
route by Shaso, which was repre- 
sented as shorter, but hard. It 
was a very small day’s journey 
from Sfignam (which is a large and 
very wealthy village, inhabited by 
Tartars) to Shaso, and the road 
was not particularly bad, though 
I had to be carried across pre- 
cipitous slopes where there was 
scarcely footing for the dandywal- 
lahs. My servants had not recovered 
the Rfhang Pass, however, and I 
was so ill that I also was glad to rest 
the next day at this strange little 
village in order to prepare for the 
formidable day’s journey to Pa. 
Shaso consists of only a few houses 
and narrow terraced fields on the 
left bank of the Darbing Ling-pa, 
with gigantic and almost precipitous 
mountains shading it on either side 
of the stream. My tent was pitched 
on a narrow strip of grass amid large 
willow-trees, apricot-trees, and vines, 
which promised to bear a plentiful 
crop of large purple grapes. It was 
here I engaged the services of the 
youth Nurdass, who proved so use- 
ful to me on my further journey. 
A boy, to be generally useful, had 
been engaged at Kotgarh ; and as no 
one except himself could pronounce 
his name or anything like it, he 
was dubbed “ the Chokra,” or simply 
boy. Of all things in the world, 
he offered himself as a dhobi or 
washerman, for certainly his washing 
did not begin at home; and he dis- 
appeared mysteriously the morning 
after his first attempt in that line, 
and after we had gone only six 
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marches. Some clothes were given 
him to wash at Nachar; and 
whether it was the contemplation 
of these clothes after he had washed 
them—a process which he ptolonged 
far into the night—or that he found 
the journey and his work too much 
for him, or, as some one said, he had 
seen a creditor to whom he owed 
five rupees,—at all events, when we 
started in the morning no Chokra 
was visible, and the only informa- 
tion about him we could get was 
that he was udher gya—“gone 
there,” our informant pointing up 
to a wilderness of forest, rock, 
and snow. Nurdass was a very 
different and much superjor sort 
of youth. His father—or at least 
his surviving father, for, though 
inhabited by an .outlying colony of 
Hind Kunaits, polyandry flourishes 
in Shaso—was a doctor as well as a 
small proprietor, and his son had 
received such education as could be 
got among the mountains, The 
youth, or boy as he looked though 
fifteen years old, spoke Hindfisthani 
very well, as also Kundwari, and 
yet was never at a loss with any of 
the Tibetan dialects we came to, 
He could go up mountains like a 
wild cat, was not afraid to mount 
any horse, and though he had never 
even seen a wheeled carriage until 
we got to the plains of India, yet 
amid the bustle and confusion of 
the railway stations he was cool and 
collected as possible, and learned 
immediately what to do there. 


.He was equally at home in a small 


boat on a rough day in Bombay 
harbour; and after seeing three 
steamers, compared them as crit- 
ically with one another as if he 
had been brought up to the iron- 
trade, though there was nothing of 
the conceited nil admirari of the 
Chinaman about him, and he was 
full of wonder and admiration, It 
was really a bold thing for a little 
mountain youth of this kind to 
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commit himself to an indefinitely 
long journey with people whom, 
with the exception of Phooleyram, 
he had never seen before. His 
motive for doing so was a desire 
to see the world and a hope of 
bettering his condition in it, for 
there was no necessity for him to 
leave Shaso. There was great lam- 
entation when he left; his mother 
and sisters caressing him, and weep- 
ing over him, and beseeching us to 
take good care of him. The ori- 
ginal idea was that Nurdass should 
return to the Sutlej valley along 
with Phooleyram, when that caste- 
man of his should leave us, whe- 
ther in Spiti or Kashmir. But in 
Chinese Tibet Phooleyram pulled 
the little fellow’s ears one night, 
and, in defence of. this, most grat- 
uitously accused him of being tipsy, 
when, if anybody had been indulg- 
ing, it was only the Manshi him- 
self. This made me doubtful about 
sending him back the long way from 
Kashmir to the Sutle] in company 
with Phooleyram alone; and on 
speaking to him on the subject, I 
found that he was quite frightened 
at the prospect, and was not only 
willing but eager to go with me to 
Bombay—both because he wished to 
see a place of which he had heard so 
much, and because the season was 
so far advanced he was afraid he 
might not be able to reach his own 
home before spring. So Nurdass 
came on with me to Bombay, where 
he excited much interest by his 
intelligence and open disposition ; 
and I might have taken him on far- 
ther with me had he been inclined 
to go; but he said that, though he 
was not afraid of the kala pani, or 
dark water, yet he would rather not 
go with me then, because he had 
made along enough journey from 
his own country, and seen enough 
wonders, for the first time. Several 
distinguished persons on our way 
down wished to take him into their 


employment; but one day he came 
to me crying, with his hand upon 
his heart, saying that there was 
something there which made him 
ill, and that he would die unless 
he got back to his own pahar, or 
mountains. He could not have 
heard of the heimweh of the Swiss, 
and I was struck by his reference 
to the mountains in particular. 
There was evidently no affectation 
in the feelings he expressed; 80 
knowing his wonderful cleverness 
as a traveller, but taking various 
precautions for his safety, which 
was likely to be endangered by his 
confidence in mankind, I sent him 
back from Bombay alone to the 
Himaliya, and have been glad to 
hear of his having reached Kotgarh, 
without any mishap, where, I am 
sure, the kind-hearted Mr. Rebsch 
would see that he was safely con- 
veyed to his little village high up 
among the great mountains. 

Thus reinforced by a small but 
mighty man, we started from Shaso 
at five in the morning of the 4th 
July, and I managed to reach Pf at 
seven that night, more dead than 
alive. The distance was only four- 
teen miles, and the two first and the 
last two were so easy that I was 
carried over them in my dandy ; but 
the intervening ten were killing to 
one in my condition, for the dandy 
was of no use upon them, and I had 
to trust entirely to my own hands 
and feet. These ten miles took 
me exactly twelve hours, with only 
half an hour’s rest. The fastest of 
my party took nine hours to the 
whole distance, so that I must have 
gone wonderfully fast considering 
that I had rheumatism besides dy- 
sentery, and could take nothing ex- 
cept a very little milk, either before 
starting or on the way. The track 
—for ij could not be called a path 
and even goats could hardly have 
got along many parts of it—ran 
across the face of tremendous slate 
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precipices, which rose up thousands 
of feet from the foaming and thunder- 
ing Sutlej. Some rough survey of 
these dhung or cliffs was made, when 
it was proposed to continue the 
Hindfisthan and Tibet road beyond 
Pangay, a project which has never 
been carried out ; and Mr. Cregeen, 
executive engineer, says of them, 
in No. CLXVI. of the “ Professional 
Papers on Indian Engineering,” “ in 
the fifth march to Spooi,* the road 
must be taken across the cliffs which 
here line the right bank of the Sutlej 
in magnificent wildness. The native 
track across these cliffs, about 1500 
feet above the crossing for the Hin- 
dasthan and Tibet road, is considered 
the worst footpath in Bussahir. 
This march will, I think, be the 
most expensive on the road; the 
whole of the cutting will be through 
hard rock.” Any one who has had 
some experience of the footpaths in 
Bussahir may conceive what the 
worst of them is likely to be, but 
still he may be unable to conpre- 
hend how it is possible to get along 
faces of hard rock, thousands of feet 
above their base, when there has 
been no cutting or blasting either. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that though the precipices of the 
Himaliya look almost perpendicular 
from points where their entire gigan- 
tic proportions can be seen, yet, on a 
closer examination, it turns out that 
they are not quite perpendicular, 
and have many ledges which can be 
taken advantage of by the traveller. 

In this case the weather had worn 
away the softer parts of the slate, 
leaving the harder ends sticking out ; 
and I declare that these, with the 
addition of a few ropes of juniper- 
branches, were the only aids we 
had along many parts of these 
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precipices when I crossed them. 
Where the protruding ends of 
slate were close together, long 
slabs of slate were laid across them, 
forming a sort of footpath such as 
might suit a chamois-hunter; when 
they were not sufficiently in line, 
or were too far distant from each 
other, to allow of slabs being placed, 
we worked our way from one pro- 
truding end of slate to another as 
best we could; and where a long 
interval of twenty or thirty feet 
did not allow of this latter method 
of progress, ropes of twisted juniper- 
branches had been stretched from 
one protruding end to another, 
and slabs of slate had been placed 
on these, with their inner ends rest- 
ing on any crevices which could be 
found in the precipice wall, thus 
forming a “footpath” with great 
gaps in it, through which we could 
look down sometimes a long distance, 
and which bent and shook beneath 
our feet, allowing the slabs every now 
and then to drop out and fall to- 
wards the Sutlej, till shattered into 
innumerable fragments. It was use- 
less attempting to rely on a rope at 
many of these places, for the men who 
would have had to hold the rope could 
hardly have found a position from 
which to stand the least strain. In- 
deed the worst danger I met with was 
from a man officiously trying to help 
me on one of these juniper-bridges, 
with the result of nearly bringing the 
whole concern down. And if slabs 
of slate went out from underneath our 
feet, not less did slabs of slate come 
crashing down over and between our 
heads occasionally ; for it seemed to 
me that the whole of that precipice 
had got into the habit of detaching 
itself in fragments into the river 
beneath. I may add, that having 





* PG is the name of this place, but the natives sometimes call it Pai, the ¢ being 
added merely for the sake of euphony, as the Chinese sometimes change Shu, 


water, into Shui. 


In the Trigonometrical Survey map it has been transformed 


into Spuch, Where Mr. Cregeen found his version of it I cannot conceive. 
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sent my servants on in front—to set 
up my tent and make other prepara- 
tions in case of Mr. Pagell being 
away, of which I had heard a 
rumour—lI was entirely in the hands 
of the Signam bigarries, of whose 
Tebarskad I hardly understood a 
word; and that the July sun beat 
upon the slate, so that every breath 
from the rock was sickening. Beneath 
there were dark jagged precipices and 
an almost sunless torrent—so deeply 
is the Sutlej here sunk in its gorge— 
foaming along at the rate of about 
twenty miles an hour; above there 
were frowning precipices and a 
cloudless sky, across which some 
eagle or huge raven-like Himaliyan 
crow occasionally flitted. 

I saw this footpath in an excep- 
tionally bad state—for it is only 
used in winter when the higher 
roads are impassable from snow ; and 
after all the damage of winter and 
spring it is not repaired until the 
beginning of winter. But no repair- 
ing, short of blasting out galleries in 
the face of the rock, could make 
much improvement in it. It was 
not, however, the danger of this 
path which made it frightful to 
me; that only made it interest- 
ing, and served as a stimulus, 
The mischief was that, in my dis- 
abled and weak state, I had to exert 
myself almost continuously on it for 
twelve hours ina burning sun, The 
Signam men did all in their 
power to assist me, and I could not 
but admire, and be deeply gratefu 
for, their patience and kindness, 
But the longest day has an end, as 
Damiens said when he was taken 
out to be tortured; and we 
reached Pf at last, my bearers, 
as they approached it, sending up 
sounds not unlike the Swiss 
jédel, which were replied to in 
similar fashion by their companions 
who had reached the place before 
them. Pf isa large village, situ- 
ated about a thousand feet above 


the bed of the Sutlej, on the 
slope of a high, steep mountain. [| 
found that my tent had _ been 
pitched on a long terraced field, 
well shaded with apricot-trees, on 
the outskirts of the village, and 
that Mr. Pagell, the Moravian mis- 
sionary, was absent on a long journey 
he was making ‘in Spiti. Mrs, Pa- 
gell, it appeared, was living with 
some native Christians near by, in 
a house guarded by ferocious dogs; 
but as she spoke neither English 
nor Hindfsthani, only German and 
Tibetan, Silas had been unable to 
communicate with her, and the use 
of Nurdass as an interpreter had 
not then been discovered. This was 
serious news for a man in my con- 
dition; but I was in too deathlike 
a state to do anything, and lying 
down in my tent, did not make any 
attempt to leave it until the day 
after next. 

Whenever able, I staggered up 
to. Mrs. Pagell’s residence, and ex- 
plai@ed the position I was in. She 
at once gave me access to her hus- 
band’s store of medicines, where I 
found all I required to treat myself 
with—calomel, steel, chalk, Dover's 
powder, and, above all, pure ipeca- 
cuanha, which nauseous medicine 
was to me like a spring of living 
water in a dry and thirsty land, for 
I knew well that it was the only 
drug to be relied on for dysentery. 
This good Moravian sister was dis- 
tressed at having no proper accom- 
modation in her house for me; but, 
otherwise, she placed all its resources 
at my disposal, and soon sent off a 
letter to be forwarded from village 
to village in search of her husband, 
Considering that, in ten years, Mrs. 
Pagell had seldom seen a European, 
it was only to be expected that she 
should be a little flustered and at a 
loss what to do; but her kindness 
was genuine, and I was greatly 
indebted to her. 

I had hoped, by this time, to be 
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leaving the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, its rock heat and its ever- 
roaring torent, but had to remain 
in it for a month longer, lying on 
my back. I reached Pf on the 4th 
July, and Mr. Pagell did not arrive 
until the 25th of the month; so 
that for three weeks, and during 
the critical period of the disease, I 
had to be my own doctor, and almost 
my own sick-nurse. Only those 
who have experienced acute dysen- 
tery can know how dreadfully try- 
ing and harassing it is; and the 
servants of the heroic Livingstone 
have told how, in the later stages 
of it, he could do nothing but groan 
day and night. Then the ipecacu- 
anha, which I had to take in enor- 
mous doses before I could contrive 
to turn the disease, kept me in a 
state of the greatest feebleness and 
sickness. The apricot-trees afforded 
grateful shade, but they harboured 
hosts of sand-flies, which tormented 
me all night, while swarms of the 
common black fly kept me from 
sleeping during the day. There 
were numbers of scorpions under 
the stones around, both the grey 
scorpion and the large black scor- 
pion with its deadly sting, of the 
effects of which Vambéry has given 
such a painful account. Curiously, 
too, this was the only place in the 
‘ Himaliya where I ever heard of 
there being serpents ; but long ser- 
pents they were—six feet long— 
gliding before my open tent at 
night. This was no dream of deli- 
rium, for one was killed quite close 
to it and brought to me for exami- 
nation; and a few weeks after, Mr. 
Pagell killed another in his ver- 
andah. I was far too ill to ex- 
amine whether my serpent had 
poison-fangs or not, and was fain 
to be content with an assurance that 
the people of P& were not afraid of 
these long snakes ; but the Moravian 
found that the one he killed had fangs, 
and at all events it was not plea- 
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sant, even for a half-dead man, either 
to see them in moonlight, or hear 
them in darkness, gliding about his 
tent. One end of the field in front 
of me touched on a small forest, 
which ran up a steep valley and 
was likely to harbour wild beasts. 
The position was lonely, also, for 
I had to make my servants camp a 
little way off, on the side away from 
the forest, in order not to be dis- 
turbed by their talking and disput- 
ing, or by their visitors ; and so, weak 
as I was, they were barely within call 
even when awake. But I was much 
disturbed by the singing and howl- 
ing of a number of Chinese Tartars 
who had come over the border on a 
pilgrimage to the Lama temple in 
Pa, These pious persons were silent 
all day till about two or three in the 
afternoon, when they commenced 
their infernal revels, and (with the 
aid of potent liquor, I was told) 
kept up their singing and dancing 
for several nights till morning. In 
addition to all this, huge savage Ti- 
betan dogs used to come down the 
mountain-sides from a Lama nun- 
nery above, and prowl round my 
tent, or poke into it, in search of 
what they could find; and the let- 
ting them loose at all was highly 
improper conduct on the part 
of the virtuous sisterhood. One 
splendid red dog came down reg- 
ularly, with long leaps, which I 
could hear distinctly; and I had 
quite an affection for him, until, 
one night, I was awakened from 
an uneasy slumber by finding his 
mouth fumbling at my throat, in 
order to see if I was cold enough 
for his purposes. This was a little 
too much, so I told Silas to watch 
for it and pepper it with small 
shot from a distance ; but, either 
accidentally or by design, he shot 
it in the side from close quarters, 
killing it on the spot, its life issu- 
ing out of it in one grand, hoarse, 
indignant roar. Possibly it occurred 
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to my servant that the small shot 
from a distance might be a rather 
unsafe proceeding. As if these 
things were not enough, I had a 
visitor of another kind, one night, 
who puzzled me not a little at first. 
I was lying awake, exhausted by 
one of the paroxysms of my illness, 
when a large strange-looking figure 
stepped into the moonlight just 
before my tent, and moved about 
there with the unsteady swaying 
motion of a drunken man, and with 
its back towards me. My first idea 
was that this was one of the Chinese 
Tartars encamped beside the temple, 
who had come in his sheepskin 
coat to treat me to a war-dance, or 
to see what he could pick up; and 
so I let my hand fall noiselessly 
over the side of the couch, upon the 
box which held my revolver. It 
was only natural that I should think 
so, because it is very rarely that any 
animal, except homo sapiens, moves 
erect upon its hind legs, or, I may 
add, gets drunk. But still there 
was something not human in the 
movements of this creature, and 
when it began slowly to climb up 
one of the apricot-trees in a curi- 
ous fashion, I could not help ex- 
claiming aloud, “Good heavens! 
what have we got now?” On 
this it turned round its long head 
and gave a ferocious growl, enabling 
me both to see and hear that it was 
one of the great snow-bears which 
infest the high mountains, but enter 
seldom and only by stealth the vil- 
lages. I thought it prudent to make 
no more remarks ; and after another 
warning growl, evidently intended 
to intimate that it was not going 
to be balked of its supper, the 
bear continued up the tree, and 
commenced feasting on the apri- 
cots. As may be supposed, I watch- 
ed somewhat anxiously for its 
descent; and as it came down 
the trunk, the thought seemed to 
strike it that a base advantage might 
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be taken of its position, for it halted 
for an instant, and gave another 
warning growl. It repeated this ma- 
neeuvre as it passed my tent, on its 
four legs this time, but otherwise 
took no notice of me; and there was 
a curious sense of perilous wrong- 
doing about the creature, as if it 
were conscious that the temptation 
of the apricots had led it into a 
place where it ought not to have 
been. I did not mention this cir- 
cumstance to ‘Silas, for he was 
extremely anxious to have a shot at 
a bear, and I was just as anxious 
that he should not, because he had 
no sufficient qualification for such 
dangerous sport, and to have wound- 
ed a bear would only have resulted 
in its killing him, and perhaps some 
more of us. After that, however, 
though never troubled with another 
visit of the kind, I had a sort of 
barricade made. at night with my 
table and other articles in front of 
the tent, so that I might not be 
taken unawares; for my visitor was 
not a little Indian black bear, or 
even an ordinary Tibetan bear, but 
a formidable specimen of the 
yellow or snow bear (Ursus isabel- 
linus), which usually keeps above 
the snow-line, is highly carnivorous 
in its habits, and often kills the 
yaks of Pf, and of other vil- 
lages, when they are sent to graze 
in summer upon the high alp. 
Shortly after this I discovered that 
the way to deal with the horrible 
irritation of the sand-flies was to 
have my tent closed at night, and 
to smoke them out of it with burn- 
ing fagots, which almost entirely 
freed me from their annoyance, and 
was an immense relief, though the 
plan had some disadvantages of its 
own, because I did not like to strike 
a light for fear of attracting the 
sand-flies ; and so the moving of 
creatures about and inside my tent 
became doubly unpleasant when 
there was little or no moon, for, 
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in the darkness, I could not tell 
what they might be. 

It was in this way that I spent the 
month of July, when I had hoped 
to be travelling in Chinese Tibet. 
Trying as this combination of horrors 
was, I think it did me good rather 
than harm, for it made life more 
desirable than it might otherwise 
have appeared, and so prevented me 
succumbing to the disease which 
had got all but a fatal hold of me. 
Moreover, the one visitor neutralised 
the effect of the other: you cease to 
care about scorpions when you see 
long snakes moving about you at 
night, and Tibetan mastiffs are in- 
significant after the visit of an Ursus 
isabellinus. During this trying 
period Mrs. Pagell paid me a short 
visit every day or two, and did 
all in her power to afford medical 
comforts. My servants also were 
anxious to do all they could, but 
they did not know what to do; and I 
was scarcely able to direct them to do 
more than weigh out medicines and 
to leave me as undisturbed as pos- 
sible, complete repose being almost 
essential to recovery. I could only 
lie there, remembering the lines— 


‘*So he bent not a muscle, but,hung there, 
As, caught in his pangs 
And waiting his change, the king-serpent 
All heavily hangs, 
Far away from his kind, in the pine, 
Till deliverance come.” 


After I had recovered, and we 
were away from Pi. Mr. Pagell told 
me, with a slightly humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and_ being 
guilty of a little conjugal infidelity, 
that one great cause of his wife’s 
anxiety on my account was that 
she did not know where I was 
to be buried, or how a coffin was to 
be made for me. About the 10th 
and 12th of July it loked very like 
as if the time had come for arrange- 
ments of that kind being made ; and 
poor Mrs. Pagell was, naturally 


enough, greatly at a loss what to do 
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in the absence of her husband. 
Ground is very valuable at Pf, and 
difficult to be had, being entirely 
artificial, and terraced up on the 
mountain-side. For a stranger to 
occupy any portion of it in perpetu- 
ity would have been a serious and 
expensive matter; and Moravian 
feeling revolted at the idea of grow- 
ing vegetables or buckwheat over 
my grave. Then, as everything 
should be done decently and in 
order, the question as to a coffin 
was very perplexing. Had _ the 
practical missionary himself been 
there, he could at least have super- 
vised the construction of one by the 
Pi carpenters; but his wife felt 
quite unequal to that, and was much 
distressed in consequence. Had I 
known of this anxiety, I could have 
put her mind at rest, because it 
never occurred to me that, in the 
circumstances, the responsibility of 
making arrangements would fall 
upon any one except myself. Death 
never appeared to myself so near as 
the people beside me believed it to 
be; and my determination was, if it 
became inevitable, to make arrange- 
ments to have my body carried up, 
without a coffin, high up the moun- 
tains above the snow-line. I had 
fully considered how this could 
have been insured, and have always 
had a fancy, nay, something more 
than a fancy, to be so disposed of, 
far away from men and their ways. 
There are wishes of this kind which, 
I believe, have a real relationship 
to the future, though the connection 
may be too subtle to be clearly 
traced. There is a twofold idea in 
death, by virtue of which man still 
attaches himself to the earth while 
his spirit may look forward to 
brighter worlds ; and for me it was 
a real consolation to think of myself 
resting up there among the high 
peaks— 

“ There, watched by silence and by night, — 

Aud folded in the strong embrace 
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Of the great mountains, with the light 
Of the sweet heavens upon my face.” 


But it had not come to that. By 
day I watched the sumbeams slant- 
_ing through the apricot-trees, or 

looked up longingly to the green 


mm and white snows of the 
“Windy Peak” of Gerard’s map. 
Eve after eve I saw the sunlight 
receding up the wild precipices 
and fading on the snowy sum- 
mits. Night after night the most 
baleful of the constellations drew its 
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horrid length across a space of open 
sky between the trees, and its red 
star, Cor Scorpii, glared down upon 
my sick-bed like a malignant eye 
in heaven, And while the crash of 
falling rocks and the movements of 
stealthy wild creatures were occa- 
sionally heard, night and day there 
ever rose from beneath the dull 
thunderous sound of the Sutlej, to 
remind me, if that were needed, 
that I was still in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 
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In the very beginnings of science, the parsons, who managed things then, 

Being handy with hammer and chisel, made gods in the likeness of men; 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men of exceptional power 

Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, which last to this hour. 

Yet they did not abolish the gods, but they sent them well out of the 
way, 

With the rarest of nectar to drink, and blue fields of nothing to sway. 

From nothing comes nothing, they told us, nought happens by chance, but 
by fate ; 

There is nothing but atoms and void, all else is mere whims out of date ! 

Then why should a man curry favour with beings who cannot exist, 

To compass some petty promotion in nebulous kingdoms of mist? 

But not by the rays of the sun, nor the glittering shafts of the day, 

Must the fear of the gods be dispelled, but by words, and their wonderful 
play. 

So treading a path all untrod, the poet-philosopher sings 

Of the seeds of the mighty world—the first-beginnings of things ; 

How freely he scatters his atoms before the beginning of years ; 

How he clothes them with force as a garment, those small incompressible 
spheres ! 

Nor yet does he leave them hard-hearted—he dowers them with love and 
with hate, 

Like spherical small British Asses in infinitesimal state ; 

Till just as that living Plato, whom foreigners nickname Plateau,* 

Drops oil in his whisky-and-water (for foreigners sweeten it so), 





* Statique Hxpérimentale et Théorique des Liquides soumis aux seules Forces 
Moléculaires. Par J. Plateau, Professeur a l’Université de Gand. 
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Each drop keeps apart from the other, enclosed in a flexible skin, 

Till touched by the gentle emotion evolved by the prick of a pin: 

Thus in atoms a simple collision excites a sensational thrill, 

Evolved through all sorts of emotion, as sense, understanding, and will ; 

There is nobody here, I should say, has felt true indignation at all, 

Till an indignation meeting is held in the Ulster Hall ; 

Then gathers the wave of emotion, then noble feelings arise, 

Till you all pass a resolution which takes every man by surprise, 

Thus the pure elementary atom, the unit of mass and of thought, 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and sensation is brought ; 

So, down through untold generations, transmission of structureless germs 

Enables our race to inherit the thoughts of beasts, fishes, and worms. 

We honour our fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers too ; 

But how shall we honour the vista of ancestors now in our view ? 

First, then, let us honour the atom, so lively, so wise, and so small ; 

The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucretius, and all ; 

Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, in whom many atoms 
combined 

To form that remarkable structure which it pleased him to call—his mind. 

Last, praise we the noble body to which, for the time, we belong, 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried us, ruthless, along, 

The British Association—like Leviathan worshipped by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our witless nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions, when I, and probably you, 

Have melted in infinite azure—and, in short, till all is blue. 
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PRUSSIAN 
BY CAPTAIN HENRY 


“Derenp upon it, we commit 
just as many tactical errors in our 
manceuvres in Prussia as you do in 
England. I have carefully watched 
the course of your operations, and 
I have undoubtedly observed many 
faults and some absurdities, but 
they are by no means in excess of 
those which habitually occur in 
our own country. Year after year 
they are repeated, but the object 
of these exercises is to prevent 
the errors from getting too much 
ahead.” 

Such were the words, in private 
conversation, of that eminent tacti- 
cian General Blumenthal, when, in 
1871, as one of our foreign guests, 
he was a spectator of our Aldershot 
Autumn Manceuvres, first initiated 
and carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Hope Grant. It is 
only reasonable to assume that, in- 
asmuch as we have since laboured 
with unwearied assiduity to render 
these military lessons more instruc- 
tive, many of our shortcomings have 
become modified, or have disap- 
peared. And yet there is a semi- 
expressed feeling of discontent that 
we fall painfully short of the model 
which in that first instance we 

ndoubtedly set up for ourselves— 
the Prussian army. Some of our 
experienced officers are wont to 
declare that “we don’t set to work 
with our maneeuvres in the right 
way, like the Prussians ;” while the 
more: heedless re-echo the opinion 
in the homely but forcible expres- 
sion, that our labours are “all 
bosh”—a ery which, if persisted 
in, must tend to bring about mis- 
trust, the apathy of discouragement, 
want of zeal, in fact those very evils 
which are so much deprecated, but 
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which, I submit, are now chiefly 
imaginary. After all, is our army - 
of so thoroughly inferior a descrip- 
tion in all its branches? Are our 
battalions so poorly handled by 
their commanders, and are our tac- 
tics of such a nature that they must 
provoke ridicule in time of peace, 
and entail disaster in time of war? 
Ere we reply, let us compare our- 
selves fairly and honestly with the 
most successful military nation of 
modern — ; and for this purpose 
I propose laying before my readers 
an account of “the manoeuvres re- 
cently carried out in the vicinity of 
Berlin and Hanover, and at which 
I had the good fortune to be pre- 
sent. 

As a parade display, there could 
scarcely be a more favourable op- 
portunity for judging the Prussian 
army than on the 2d September, 
when the Emperor reviewed at 
Berlin the whole of his Guard Cortps, 
a mixed force, 19,056 men strong, 
with 72 guns and 5147 horses. 
On this occasion the troops, proud- 
ly remembering that they were 
celebrating the Sedan Fest, as they 
name the anniversary, and animated 
by the consciousness that they 
would be the object of the careful 
scrutiny of an enthusiastic multi- 
tude, strained every nerve to pre- 
sent themselves under their very 
best aspect ; and they certainly suc- 
ceeded admirably,—aided doubtless 
by their special advantages of cos- 
tume, a happy combination of the 
serviceable, the ornamental, and the 
soldier-like. Of their infantry, con- 
sidered as individual battalions, it 
is impossible to speak in terms 
other than those of warm admira- 
tion. The physique of the men, 
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their smart soldier-like appearance, 
their steadiness in the ranks, and 
the accuracy of their movements, 
lead to the conclusion that they are 
little inferior to our best English 
regiments. The march past of their 
deep massive columns was splendid, 
though their extraordinary strut- 
ting step, reserved, it must be ad- 
mitted, entirely for parade occa- 
sions, showed “a tendency to cling 
to time-honoured absurdities,” 
Their cavalry was a fine body of 
men, who, notwithstanding the 
cramped, awkward shape of their 
saddles, and. the excessive length of 
their stirrups, rode well, were capi- 
tally mounted, and marched past 
at a walk and trot with precision, 
though not with the extreme accu- 
racy which characterises our best 
cavalry regiments. Perhaps their 
well-bred hussar horses were a 
little too light, and their heavy 
dragoons a trifle clumsy. Their 
horse appointments, however, were 
dirty in the extreme, notwithstand- 
ing that, for the special occasion of 
the Review, new equipment had 
apparently been issued, This re- 
mark applies with still greater 
force to the artillery, by far the 
least showy of the three arms. 
Their ill-fitting, ill-cared-for, and 
slenderly-constructed harness and 
accessories, were huddled on in a 
slovenly manner; and there was a 
general absence of soldier-like pride 
and dash, Their horses were sorry 
specimens. Each battery, reduced 
in peace-time to an incomplete 
skeleton, consisted merely of 4 
guns with weak detachments, and 
without a single ammunition-waggon 
or pair of spare horses. From their 
artillery, indeed, as they appear on 
parade, we have nothing whatever 
to learn. Nay, more, I do not 
hesitate to declare, that were the 
very slackest of our batteries to 
venture to present themselves in 
public, turned out in the style of 
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crack Prussian batteries, their con- 
dition would be pronounced emin- 
ently discreditable. In confirmation 
of the above, I will quote the re- 
marks of a not inexperienced Prus- 
sian officer. In reply to his inquiries 
I had expressed my admiration for 
their infantry and cavalry, but 
plainly stated that I did not con- 
sider their artillery quite up to the 
mark; whereat he was somewhat 
ruffed—the usual consequence, I 
have noticed in Germany, of the 
most delicate hint that there is ever 
so small an imperfection in any 
portion of their army. When, how- 
ever, a bystander asked, “Then is 
the English artillery really so very 
good?” his sense of justice prevail- 
ed, and after an evident mental 
struggle he replied: “ Yes, I must 
confess that it is most excellent. 
Men, horses, and equipment, are 
turned ont in a condition of perfec-- 
tion. Not a single article is out of" 
its place or is ill-fitting. The guns. 
and the harness are a marvel of 
cleanliness, while the ironwork on 
the latter is made to glitter like 
silver. In fact, to properly appre- 
ciate a battery of English artillery, 
you must yourself have seen it. 
Their working in the field is equally 
good.” 

As I have already said, the array 
presented on the 2d September was 
splendid. Nevertheless, though the 
men individually were perhaps of 
a better physique than the last 
batches of recruits attracted by our 
new system of enlistment into our 
service, were more intelligent through 
superior education, and were exult- 
ing in the renown they have ac- 
quired, few I think will dispute 
that.we should have no difficulty 
in mustering one or even two corps 
fully equal, if not superior, to the 
Guard Corps. Beyond this I fear 
the parallel must break down, The 
Prussians declared that their Guard 
Corps, though a trifle superior to the 
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rest of their troops, was not isolated 
in its excellence, and subsequent 
experience has convinced me of the 
truth of the assertion. Supposing, 
then, that by the fortunes of war, 
these two compared armies were sud- 
denly exterminated, with what forces 
could we confront the well-drilled 
hosts which our opponents could 
still bring up? With our army re- 
serve, whose existence is little more 
than a shadow? With our militia, 
excelient only regarded as raw 
material? With our enthusiastic 
and patriotic but unruly volunteers ? 
The mere hypothesis is an insult to 
common-sense. 

I should add that the general be- 
haviour of the troops in the towns 
which I visited outwardly left noth- 
ing to be desired. On one occasion 
only did I encounter intoxicated 

-soldiers. “What is the chief 


source of crime in your army?” 


I inquired of a Prussian officer— 


“drunkenness?” “Oh no,” was 
the surprised reply ; “ our principal 
offences consist in insubordination.” 

Let us now turn to the practical 
working of the troops in the field, 
beginning with the exercises carried 
out by the smaller bodies of men. 
For about three weeks before the 
beginning of the actual manceuvres, 
the Prussians, like ourselves, cause 
their men to be instructed in the 
minor details of war by battalions, 
regiments, brigades, &c. On the 
7th and 8th September, the Ist 
Division of the Guard Corps, com- 
manded by General von Pape, was 
divided into two little armies, each 
about 5000 strong, and complete in 
its different arms, and was man- 
ceuvred over an area of country 
situated between Oranienberg and 
Teschensdorf, 27 English miles 
north of Berlin. The “general 
idea,” disencumbered of the sup- 
positions and details to which 
the Prussians are so greatly ad- 
- dicted, amounted to instructions 
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to General Dreshski, commanding 
the southern army, to attack Gene- 
ral Dregalski, commanding the nor- 
thern army, posted at Teschensdorf, 
and to save Berlin from the danger 
with which it was threatened by 
his advance. It was further as- 
sumed, that each force respectively 
formed the advanced-guard of main 
armies—the one an invader advanc- 
ing from Stettin, and the other the 
defender, marching from Magde- 
burg with a view to cut off the re- 
treat of its opponent. It may be 
mentioned that General Dreshski is 
an artillery officer; and without en- 
tering into the delicate and of late 
much-mooted question concerning 
the employment of officers of this 
branch of the service in mixed com- 
mands, it is a noteworthy fact that 
the Prussians consider that from 
the varied and thorough nature of 
their training they are specially 
qualified for such appointments— 
that they have largely drawn upon 
the gunners for this purpose, and 
that these selections have generally 
been attended with the best results, 

The attack began ; and really the 
general nature of the operations 
so strongly resembled those with 
which Aldershot has made us fa- 
miliar, that a very slight stretch of 
imagination would have enabled us 
to picture a repetition of General 
Smith’s manceuvre against General 
Parke at Frensham, or that of 
Prince Edward against General 
Smyth at Woolmer. There were 
the same contests for outlying vil- 
lages, and the same rush for the 
possession of important tactical 
points; the same periods of weary 
waiting, when everything seems to 
hang fire, and the same—or rather 
somewhat worse—inevitable blun- 
ders and absurdities, To the credit 
side of the Prussians must be reck- 
oned the fact that they worked 
with more concentrated forces— 
5000 men over a front of about 
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2000 yards; though even herein the 
umpire, as we shall afterwards see, 
considered that they had exceeded 
due limits. This error is one to 
which, it has been often noticed, 
we too are constantly liable, and 
has been especially dwelt on by 
the commander of our focus of 
military instruction, Aldershot. 
On the other hand, there is on the 
part of the English a greater mani- 
festation of interest, and a more en- 
thusiastic and energetic co-operation 
in the work in which they may be 
engaged. The result of the two 
days’ fighting was summed up in a 
masterly manner by the umpire-in- 
chief, General von Pape, an officer 
of proved abilities during the recent 
war, and now looked upon as one of 
the most rising of the Prussian 
generals, Unlike ourselves, to 
whom the idea of concealing our 
faults never occurs, and who always 
make a point of inviting foreign 
guests to station themselves at our 
umpire’s elbow, the Prussians like 
to hold their critiques more or less 
in secret ; but on this single occasion 
the foreign officers, Danish and Eng- 
lish, who happened to be present, 
were allowed to be auditors, From 
this criticism let it be judged whether 
we outdo the Prussians either in the 
number or the gravity of our tactical 
errors. 

General von Pape expressed his 
general approval of the two days’ 
operations, and especially praised 
the working of the regiments, ap- 
parently intending to convey, in 
contradistinction, some slight cen- 
sure to the staff. He was of opinion 
that the cavalry patrols were of ex- 
cessive strength, especially for peace 
operations, where there is no call 
for any active defence, where it is 
desirable to leave the main body 
intact for the application of the 
lessons which these manceuvres are 
specially designed to impart, and 
where two men will answer the 


purpose as well as fifty. They 
were severely censured for the in- 
sufficiency of information obtained ; 
and the umpire found fault with 
cavalry commanders for their con- 
stant tendency to disjoin themselves 
from the rest of the army, and to 
fight independent actions. The ar- 
tillery was reproved for having 
opened fire at impossible ranges ; for 
want of ability in failing to select 
sheltered positions; and for having, 
on one occasion, come into action 
within a few hundred yards of a 
wood filled with skirmishers. Gene- 
ral von Pape commented’ strongly 
on the excessive extent of front 
occupied by both sides. Admitting 
that on these occasions it is not 
necessary to adhere to the intervals 
between brigades and battalions 
prescribed by the regulations, he 
added that, nevertheless, there must 
be a limit to such a latitude, which 
on these two days had been exces- 
sive. The advanced-guard of the 
attacking army was stated to have 
been pushed on too far in front of 
the main body; and when import- 
ant posts had been gained posses- 
sion of, they were held with utterly 
inadequate forces, thus exposing 
them to the great risk of recapture, 
and imperilling the line of retreat 
on Berlin. 

Two infantry battalions and two 
batteries had been brought face to 
face with each other under such 
an equality of advantages, that, in 
mimic warfare, it was impossible to 
assign the palm to either side; and 
the General urged upon command- 
ing officers the expediency of avoid- 
ing such incidents. Another officer 
was rebuked for having presumed 
to initiate a small action upon his 
own account after the hour pre- 
scribed for the cessation of active 
operations, in his anxiety to obtain 
possession of a village which he 
considered necessary for the safety 
of his outposts. The umpire also 
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found fault with the frequent dis- 
regard manifested on both sides for 
the destructive effects of their an- 
tagonist’s fire, and finished by say- 
ing that there were numerous errors 
of detail, the indication of which 
he would leave to officers command- 
ing regiments. One of the generals 
was criticised pretty sharply for 
having utilised his “ flag-troops,” 
instead of placing them, according 
to instructions, in reserve, These 
flag-troops consist of small bodies 
of about twenty men with a band- 
rol, each party representing a bat- 
talion, or, if supplied with a single 
gun, a battery. They furnish most 
convenient opportunities of instruc- 
tion, by being added as sudden re- 
inforcements to either side, and 
thus necessitating constantly fresh 
combinations. As a rule they are 
posted with the Reserves, and are as 
* little as possible activ ely employed. 

One remark Jet fall by General 
von Pape, though trivial in itself, 
really deserves ” special attention. 
Alluding to his order for “cease 
firing ” at an unexpected period in 
the first day’s fighting, he observed : 
“‘ My sole reasons for stopping further 
movements were, that the day was 
far advanced, the troops had reached 
their bivouac ground, and were 
much wearied.” Now in England 
there is no point which is more 
strongly declaimed against than our 
alleged folly in deciding beforehand 
where our men shall encamp, and 
thus, as a supposed sequence, decid- 
ing beforehand which of the two 
parties shall prove victorious. 

Those who have had experience 
in carrying out the actual details of 
manceuvres are aware, that this pre- 
arrangement of locality in no wise 
interferes with the day’s lesson ; and 
that the instruction being in peace 
time necessarily almost entirely 
tactical, and scarcely at all strategi- 
eal, the respective positions of the 
two sides can be approximately 
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fixed on without involving a pre- 
concerted victory for either. Still 
further, unless we are prepared to 
denude a chance district of every 
sortjof supplies, which on a sudden 
must be gathered in with the strong 
arm of military law, as would be 
the case on service, it is absolutely 
essential that the Controllers should 
be instructed beforehand to what 
points they are to direct their vast 
convoys conveying provisions, wood, 
and forage, which are indispensable 
even for the most Spartan of armies, 
otherwise the troops will become 
half starved, and ultimately wholly 
broken down by the inevitable de- 
lay. Those, on the other hand, 
who are never weary of urging us to 
copy the Prussians, may rest assured 
that their model has found the dif- 
ficulty as insurmountable as our- 
selves, General von Pape had un- 
doubtedly previously fixed on the 
bivouac grounds ; and thither, as on 
every one of the other similar in- 
stances which I witnessed, the long 
lines of commissariat-waggons were 
seen wending their way with a readi- 
ness and regularity which bespoke 
prior detailed . instructions, not- 
withstanding any assertions ‘to the 
contrary. 

On 9th September the method of 
exercising troops against an enemy, 
indicated by the flag-battalions al- 
ready alluded to, was admirably il- 
lustrated by a division of the 3d 
Corps, with the whole of the Corps 
Cavalry, at Miincheberg, about 15 
miles east of Berlin—the Emperor 
himself being present. This practice 
appears to be an excellent one previous 
to the equal subdivision of forces; 
the lesson is more steady and sys- 
tematic, errors can be corrected at 
leisure, while the necessary prepara- 
tions are of course next to nil. On 
the present occasion, the traditional 
and habitual Prussian mode of 
attack by infantry was carried out 
with such regularity, that I can 
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select no better opportunity for 
describing it in greater detail. The 
foremost troops consisted of a thick 
line of skirmishers, with Supports 
of equal strength from the same 
battalion about 100 yards in rear, 
and Reserves another 100 yards in 
rear of the Supports; at a distance 
of from 300 to 400 yards from the 
Reserves, the main body advanced 
in two checkered lines of battalions 
in column. The order was given 
to assail the enemy posted on a 
certain range of hills, As the 
skirmishers approached they were 
continually reinforced, never re- 
lieved, until at last they became an 
almost continuous line, the Supports 
being absorbed and the Reserves 
closing up. They showed little 
disposition to “dodge” so as to 
obtain cover, but made short quick 
rushes from dip to dip, with rapid 
fire during the intervals, The 
commanders of the troops in rear, 
on the contrary, displayed consider- 
able skill in sheltering their men, 
by leading them along folds in the 
ground. At last the skirmishers 
reached the base of the hill and 
paused for a few minutes to regain 
breath — any unabsorbed Supports, 
and a portion of the Reserves, were 
brought up at a double, and halted 
immediately in rear of them—and 
then. the foremost line, with the 
Reserve backing up close at hand in 
case of emergencies, rushed with a 
hearty cheer up the slope, and the 
position was won. Meanwhile, the 
main body had been continuously 
advancing in column to the meas- 
ured tap of the drum, or to the strains 
of their fifes playing the “Sturm 
(Storm) Marsch ;” and in all this 
let not the reader suppose there was 
aught puerile or theatrical. There 
was no confusion, noise, or swagger. 
The whole scene was most warlike 
and exciting; and after all, it is 
scarcely wise to ignore entirely the 
adage that “the moral is to the phy- 
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sical as three to one.” The defending 
troops retired just in time to save 
themselves from actual collision 
with their assailants—the exact 
moment was apparently indicated 
by an umpire on the spot. Al- 
though the day was marked by 
exceptionally good manceuvring, it 
was fruitful in the usual number 
of errors. A body of cavalry 
charged down a steep incline up to 
the very bayonets of their adver- 
saries, and under the fire within 
easy range of three batteries and 
a strong force of infantry on the 
opposite height. On pulling up, 
they remained quiescent for a couple 
of minutes, and then leisurely re- 
tired, apparently at the instance of 
an umpire. On another occasion, 
two strong bodies of cavalry in 
succession charged up to, and quiet- 
ly rode about between, infantry 
squares which were strongly sup- 
ported by artillery-fire. 

I have heard it argued that these 
violations of the rules of tactics are 
highly advantageous, because the 
doctrine of daring is thereby incul- 
cated on the men, and that on ser- 
vice their common-sense and a few 
minutes’ experience of the bullets 
flying about would soon teach them 
prudence. This reasoning is evi- 
dently unsound and illogical. The 
more closely we can, within certain 
limits, assimilate our autumn mah- 
ceuvres to actual warfare, the better 
we shall have attained our end of 
causing our men to feel, when they 
are brought face to face with a real 
enemy, that they are once more going 
through an oft-practised lesson. 

On the 14th September, in com- 
pany with other English officers, I 
betook myself to Hanover, the des- 
tined scene of the most extensive 
operations. On our arrival we were 
at once taken in hand in our capa- 
city as the Emperor’s guests by 
Major von Arnim and Hauptmann 
Wobeser, delegated by the military 
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authorities for that purpose; and 
there too we found representa- 
tives from almost every European 
Power—English, French, Russians, 
Austrians, Danes, Bavarians, Ital- 
ians, Dutch, Roumanians, Saxons, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Turks, and 
Wirtembergers—in all numbering 
fifty-three. It is difficult to speak 
too highly of the systematic fore- 
thought with which our hosts took 
care not only to interest us, but 
also to provide for our comfort and 
our pleasure. The best hotels in 
Hanover were engaged; excellent 
Juncheons and luxurious dinners, 
with the occasional attendance of a 
band, were daily provided for us at 
Rudolph’s Hotel; orderlies, car- 
riages, and riding-horses were told 
off for our exclusive use; boxes for 
the opera or play were every night 
placed at our disposal, and every 
thaler of the expenses thus entailed 
was defrayed by the Prussian autho- 
rities. It is satisfactory to reflect 
that, in 1870, when we entertained 
a large number of foreign officers 
at the Salisbury manceuvres, the 
duties of hospitality were performed 
in an equally munificent and well- 
arranged manner. 

Monday, 14th September, was 
devoted to an inspection and march 
past, when the whole of the 10th 
Corps, about 20,000 strong, which 
had been concentrated about Han- 
over, under the command of Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, turned out in 
first-rate order, presenting an ap- 
pearance little inferior to that of the 
Guard Corps on 2d September. As 
the Emperor, accompanied by the 
Crown Prince, Von Moltke, Man- 
teuffel, Voigts Rhetz, and other 
celebrities, rode down the ranks, he 
uttered in a loud tone of voice the 
customary “Morgen” on arriving 
opposite each regiment; and the 
hearty simultaneous response of 
“ Morgen, mein Kaiser,”* from every 
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man in the ranks, had both a pleas- 
ing and a military effect. Itis a sig- 
nificant fact that the Emperor was 
received at Hanover, not only by the 
troops, but by the entire populace, 
with an enthusiasm which is some- 
what surprising when it is recol- 
lected that, little more than eight 
years ago, this now subjugated pro- 
vince was annexed by right of con- 
quest to the possessions of a foreign 
potentate, and that in 1869, the 
inhabitants, so far as they dared, 
habitually displayed their hatred 
towards their new masters, Then 
came the war with France, and a 
community of interests, victories, 
and dangers established fresh and 
more friendly ties, corroded by no 
humiliating reminiscences. Besides, 
as they urge, “though we were 
overwhelmed by numbers in 1866, 
we fell gloriously, since we gained 
a splendid victory at Langensalza.” 
Whatever the reason, though there 
still exists an anti-Prussian party in 
Hanover, the reception of the Em- 
peror by all classes resembled that of 
a long-tried monarch, who had won 
the hearts of his subjects; and fora 
whole week the city was busied in 
that solemn sort of rejoicing which 
is characteristic of the Germans. 
During the course of the inspec- 
tion we could not but notice the 
almost universal] absence of medals 
amongst the rank and file, thus 
showing that the army which 
had fought in 1870-71 had been 
almost entirely reabsorbed in the 
civil population, and that a fresh 
army had sprung up in its place. 
What, however, may have been 
wanting in the privates, in the 
way of military decorations, was 
amply atoned for by the officers. 
Medals were strung in bunches like 
beads, on the breasts of young fel- 
lows, whose services at the utmost 
could not have extended further 
back than the last war; and who, 
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however great their distinction, must 
have been recompensed at the rate 
of about one medal for every skir- 
mish. As to the order of the Iron 
Cross, it was so universal that to 
the non-possessor one felt bound to 
attribute, according to probabilities, 
some special turpitude, or to apply 
the remark “comme il a lair dis- 
tingué.” 

On the 15th the corps was exer- 
cised against flag - battalions; the 
16th was devoted to repose; and on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th September, 
autumn manceuvres were carried out 
in the fullest sense, and on the 
largest scale. The force was divided 
into two nearly equal armies, each 
supplied with a due proportion of 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 
The outlines of the “ general idea,” 
of which Von Moltke was reported 
to be the author, were, that an 
Eastern army, under General von 
Voigts Rhetz, which had been con- 
centrated for the defence of Hanover, 
had fallen back in a south-easterly 
direction towards Hildesheim, on the 
approach, from Minden, of a West- 
ern army, under General von Strub- 
berg, and which, owing to supposed 
forces at some distance in rear, was 
considerably superior in numbers. 
Voigts Rhetz had then received re- 
inforcements, and his object became 
that of assuming the offensive, dat- 
ing from the 17th September; re- 
gaining possession of Hanover, to 
which end he was instructed, if ne- 
cessary, to fight a general action on 
the last day ; and cutting off his op- 
ponent’s retreat on Minden. The 
aim of the West army, on the other 
hand, was to avoid giving battle in 
the immediate vicinity of Hanover, 
to secure its line of retreat, and, by 
luring on the enemy, to seize on a 
favourable opportunity for attack- 
ing him in flank. On the manner 
in which this scheme was carried 
out, the details for which were 
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issued on each evening preceding 
the next day’s operations, I do not 
propose to enter, my object being 
to carry on the comparison between 
our own and the German system of 
maneuvres. At the very outset, 
however, we must remember that 
the latter start with enormous ad- 
vantages in the nature of their 
country. In England, numerous 
banks, fences, walls, hedges, copses, 
and straggling hamlets preclude 
troops being moved in unbroken 
order; and even, putting these out 
of consideration, the richly culti- 
vated nature of the soil must needs 
make the most reckless pause ere 
he would trample down such a trea- 
sure of wealth and prosperity. In 
Prussia these obstacles are literally 
unknown. Perhaps none but those 
who are familiar with this district 
of North Germany can realise its 
singular flatness, and the vast open 
tracks uncheckered for miles save 
by a few small woods, an occasional 
marsh, a compact village, or a 
water-jump—not always, by the by, 
quite easy to negotiate. Then the 
cultivation of this sandy soil is of 
the poorest description, The only 
crops liable to damage by an inroad 
being potatoes, and the rest of the 
country being marked by stubble 
or thinly dotted with patches of 
root-crops, no wonder that the 
claims for compensation are small, 
and that the army may with an 
easy conscience wander at will over 
whole provinces. Here, then, was 
the perfection of ground for cavalry 
operations, and here the cavalry 
was constantly mancuvred against 
each other in masses which led to 
the conclusion that in practice, at 
all events, their officers do not en- 
dorse the theory that the days for 
fighting with cavalry in large masses 
are over. An English officer,* who 
had been specially deputed by our 
Government to report on this branch 
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of the service, and whose opinion 
is entitled to considerable attention, 
expressed his belief that in working 
this arm we may gather many useful 
maxims from the Prussians, Cer- 
tainly the regiments were moved 
for miles at a galloping speed—al- 
most recklessly, indeed ; their move- 
ments were executed with very fair 
precision, and their men rode gal- 
lantly and well. In England we 
are not wont to consider the Ger- 
mans good horsemen naturally, and 
I am disposed to attribute this 
unexpected proficiency to three 
causes: Ist, The strength of men 
and’ horses being equal in each 
regiment, the soldier retains the 
same charger, instead of being 
shifted about as with us, through- 
out the whole of his service ;—thus 
a familiarity and agood understand- 
ing between the two is quickly 
established. 2d, The men are bet- 
ter taught to exercise their indi- 
vidual intelligence in dealing with 
the slight but inevitably numerous 
difficulties, in weathering obstacles, 
and in regaining their places after 
temporary disorder. 3d, Their in- 
struction in riding is conducted upon 
a better and bolder system than our 
own. The young horses, without 
riders, are frequently turned into 
an enclosed circular space where 
they have no option but to go ahead 
at a rapid pace, and to take the 
leaps prepared for them, thus quick- 
ly becoming eager and handy fen- 
cers. The priv ates are exercised in 
the school in riding without reins, 
and in this fashion not only gallop- 
ing at full speed, but taking the bar 
placed at a very respectable height. 
And lastly, there is none of that 
eternal injunction to avoid moving 
out of a walk on ordinary occasions. 
Of course all this involves an extra 
wear and tear of horse-flesh, and so 
to some extent becomes a matter of 
£s. d. 

Every cavalry 


regiment when 
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manceuvring in the field is preceded 
by scouts, in number two per squad- 
ron, whose duties are to ride about 
300 yards in advance, to keep a 
sharp look-out for the enemy, and 
to warn the colonel of any obstacles 

of ground. This precaution, which 
sounds so admirable in theory, has 
in practice been condemned by 
many of our own officers as a use- 
less expenditure of men. 

I was much struck with the 
charge of a hussar regiment about 
500 strong, on the 19th September, 
in the neighbourhood of the village 
of Wittenberg. They thundered 
across some light ploughed soil for 
a considerable distance at full tilt 
and in beautiful order; and when at 
last a tolerably-sized ditch inter- 
vened, the whole regiment took the 
jump without drawing rein, and in 
amost workmanlike manner. True, 
the ground was instantly strewed 
with struggling horses and capsized 
riders, but the disorder was only 
momentary and the remnant pur- 
sued their course and charged up 
to within a few yards of their ene- 
my. Here the umpires interposed, 
and the verdict having been given 
against the assailants, they began 
their retreat at a rapid pace, and 
once more cleared the ditch with 
nearly the same result as before. It 
was somewhat surprising that the 
umpires had not interposed a little 
earlier, when a brigade of cavalry 
remained stationary and in column, 
totally unprotected, for fully ten 
minutes under the sustained fire of 
three batteries of artillery posted 
on a slight eminence 984 yards 
distant (measured on the map), and 
from whence the most unskilled 
gunners could scarcely have failed 
to have swept away every single 
man and horse. 

To pass from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, I was standing with a 
group of English officers, watching 
the above operations, when a staff 
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officer was seen suddenly to emerge 
from a throng and to gallop at rac- 
ing speed towards us, waving in his 
hand a trophy which, when he 
pulled up, we ascertained after 
some investigation to be the drag- 
led brush of a miserable fox cub. 
This he showed in triumph to the 
“English milords,” as true lovers 
of sport. On being further ques: 
tioned, he exultingly explained that 
the sacred animal had been kicked 
up out of a ditch, hustled into an 
adjacent earth, dug out (presumably 
by the pioneers), and executed with 
a sabre. “Exactly so,” was our 
only comment, but the English- 
men’s faces were a study. ‘The 
Prussians, by the way, have not the 
smallest idea of sport in our sense 
of the word, of which we had an 
instance at the Hanover steeple- 
chase. Our hosts, with their usual 
extreme kindness, marshalled their 
guests, 53 in number, in 15 car- 
riages, all of the party being in full 
uniform; and we solemnly pro- 
ceeded “in a column of route” to 
the course, which was kept with 
true military discipline by detach- 
ments of dragoons. At least one- 
half of the spectators were in uni- 
form; the check-takers, race offi- 
cials, and even the jockeys, officers, 
were similarly attired, minus only 
their swords. Cards were distri- 
buted on which was engraved a 
military plan of the course. The 
jumps were not formidable, but the 
pace was tremendous, and the riding 
good. Even in the most closely 
contested races, not a cheer, not a 
sound, was heard to indicate that 
the crowd of meritoriously orderly 
spectators took the slightest inte- 
rest in the proceedings. Some of 
the Englishmen, indeed, suggested 
the experiment of a public: appeal 
of “Two to one, bar one;” but the 
idea was negatived lest. it might 


be considered a liberty, and conse- 
quently involve six months’ strict 
imprisonment in the fortress of: 
Spandau. 

During the first two days there 
was apparently a repetition of the 
same error as that on which: Gene- 
ral von Pape laid his finger at Tes- 
chensdorf—the armies were spread 
over enormous areas, and were strong 
at no one point. Possibly, however, 
this description of running fight 
may have been partly in accordance 
with the general ideas of the great 
strategist Von Moltke, who, silent, 
modest, and retiring, actively rode 
about, vigilantly scrutinising every 
portion of the country. The out- 
post arrangements were of a very 
elementary nature, and the cavalry 
patrols were few, probably because 
owing to the nature of the country 
the movements of both sides were 
easily discernible by each command- 
ing general. The method of in- 
fantry attack never varied from that 
already described, but its execution 
was at times confused and imperfect. 
The skirmishers, Supports, and Re- 
serves were frequently crowded into 
a perpendicular distance of 200 
yards; while the main body, in 
column, and scarcely more than 300 
or 400 yards in the open in rear, 
was fully exposed to a destructive 
artillery-fire. In one instance— 
south of the village of Ronnenberg 
—I noticed opposing skirmishers 
blazing away into each other’s faces 
within an interval of twenty yards. 
The same system, and, according to 
our ideas, the same errors were 
noticeable in their attacks on vil- 
lages. I never on any single occa- 
sion saw a deployment to any 
extent, and there was a general 
tendency to work the troops when- 
ever practicable by companies in 
columns of Ziige,* each company 
about 120 strong, and commanded 
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by a captain, mounted. Shelter- 
trenches were frequent, aud their 
‘ existence was indicated by a thin 
scooping away of the earth, the work 
never being completed. Officers 
paid great attention to husbanding 
the ammunition of their men, over 
whom in this respect they exercised 
a perfect control, attended, however, 
by occasional rough gestures, dan- 
gerously approaching to personal 
violence. Volleys were seldom had 
recourse to, except in order to check 
the onslaughts of cavalry. 

Of the working of Prussian artil- 
lery in the field, it is difficult to 
speak in terms of commendation. 
Their equipment, which I have 
already described as having nothing 
to boast of, is, moreover, ill calcu- 
lated to withstand the wear and 
tear of a campaign, and in ordinary 
practice breakages are constantly oc- 
curring. They have a great hanker- 
ing after that philosopher’s stone of 
the modern artillerist, a thoroughly 
reliable time-fuze; and speak in 
terms of unbounded admiration for 
their new gun, which, after many 
unsuccessful efforts, I was at last 
allowed hastily to examine. I must 
confess that I was unable to dis- 
cover anything of peculiar excel- 
lence or novelty in its construction ; 
and its breech-closing apparatus 
appeared to me hardly sufficiently 
simple. They adhere with un- 
swerving fidelity to the breech- 
loading principle. Alas for the day 
when a bare majority of English 
artillerymen decided to have re- 
course to the muzzle-loading system ! 
The drivers—that superlatively dif- 
ficult of all military creations— 
were by no means proficient in their 
duties; with their awkward pole- 
draught it is scarcely to be expected 
that they should be so; and the 
gunners are not particularly handy 
in ‘working their guns. The bat- 
teries, both field and horse artillery, 
when on the move proceed at a 
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rapid pace, but there is an apparent 
want of alacrity and intelligence on 
the part of battery commanders in 
taking up advantageous positions, 
This defect is, I imagine, due to 
their exaggerated theory concerning 
the importance of concentrating an 
overpowering fire on decisive points, 
The value of the principle has by 
us been fully recognised ; and during 
the course of last July’s mancuvres 
at Aldershot an order was issued by 
Sir Hope Grant wherein the subject 
was dwelt on at considerable length, 
lieutenant-colonels having been 
warned against over-scattering their 
batteries to supplement the infantry- 
fire, or to aid in unimportant or 
partial combats. But the rule has 
its exceptions, and may be pushed 
too far. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that a convergence 
of fire does not precludea diver- 
gence of batteries, which thus offer 
a smaller mark to the enemy; and 
then it must surely frequently hap- . 
pen that a single battery may be 
detached with the utmost advantage 
for outpost purposes, for taking up 
an advanced important position, or 
with a view to enfilade some particu- 
lar part of the enemy’s line. Now 
the Prussians maintain that these 
subsidiary ends will mar the grand 
object of artillery if once the bat- 
teries are allowed to slip away from 
the immediate grasp of the major 
commanding a division of three bat- 
teries, and corresponding to our 
lieutenant-colonels. Thus these 
long lines of artillery, sometimes 
formed into columns, are advanced 
and retired simultaneously as though 
they formed but a single unit, 
whereby much time is lost—in a 
close country the delay would be 
serious—and many brilliant oppor- 
tunities are neglected. Again, the 
guns are almost invariably unguard- 
ed by any escort whatever. Such 
a provision they consider a mere 
waste of troops, the nearest infantry 
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or cavalry being sufficient to obvi- 
ate the chance of capture, provided 
due vigilance be exercised on the part 
of the major. It is true that upon 
an emergency the latter is empowered 
to request the commanding officer of 
the nearest corps to detach a force 
as a temporary protection ; but this, 
it is admitted, is seldom had re- 
course to, and the retention of the 
escort for the whole day is forbid- 
den. The result is, that through 
fear of capture there is a constant 
fidget to limber up and to retire 
into the background, when by the 
occupation prolonged even for a few 
minutes of an advanced position, 
the guns might inflict the most 
serious losses on an enemy. 

Their expenditure of ammunition 
was liberal, and the ranges at which 
they fired excessive, often extend- 
ing over 3000 yards. One of their 
majors informed me that, with their 
new excellent guns, fire was effect- 
ive at 4000 yards. Apparently 
they placed no limit to the power 
of human vision. On referring my 
doubts to my most good-natured 
referee, General von Pape, he re- 
plied that the above distance was 
much exaggerated, and that one of 
the errors to which their artillery is 
specially liable is coming into action 
against an enemy far out ofshot. In 
fine, though the Prussians largely 
use their artillery, and never for 
an instant lose sight of the principle 
of bringing an overpowering fire on 
decisive points, their general work- 
ing of their batteries by no means 
corresponds to the beau ideal it has 
been represented. No candid judge 
would, I venture to say, assert that 
English artillerisis have much to 
learn from their German brethren. 

Their transport department bore 
a general resemblance to our own, 
and, like our own, was organised 
upon a skeleton footing. At all 
events, vast numbers of civilian 
carts and horses were employed on 
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the occasion. Their labours were 
much lightened by the total absence 
of tents. In lieu thereof 10 Ib. of 
straw were issued to each man. 
The weather was fine, and the two 
nights’ bivouac, I believe, fairly 
comfortable. “Why do we not do 
likewise?” murmurs the English 
malcontent. And yet the plan has 
its drawbacks. Except on these 
two occasions, the men were crowded 
into barracks or unhealthy billets. 
With us the troops are frequently 
kept under canvas for two months. 
The experience of everyday tent-life 
is not to be despised, and the sys- 
tem is not more luxurious. More- 
over, during the actual course of 
our maneuvres it is by no means 
uncommon to require a brigade to 
bivouac for practice. 

I observed a fairly numerous 
sprinkling of umpires and umpire 
staff throughout the scene of opera- 
tions, but they seldom interposed to 
stop the progress of any proceeding 
contrary to military rule during the 
engagement. Probably the errors 
were dwelt on during the criticisms. 
Of this I am unable to speak, as, 
with the exception of the solitary 
instance mentioned, no foreign offi- 
cers were expected to be present on 
these occasions, I understood, how- 
ever, that they were delivered by 
the Emperor in a masterly manner 
—as, indeed, might be expected 
from a man who, from his earliest © 
youth, has devoted himself so un- 
weariedly to the efficiency and well- 
being of his troops. Not merely 
the nominal head of his army, he 
performs the actual duties of Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the fullest ex- 
tent. Questions connected with 
organisation and the distribution of 
appointments, with large manceuvres 
and with the details of drill, with 
military discipline and with the in- 
terior economy of companies, all are 
investigated and regulated by the Em- 
peror, General von Albedyll acting as 
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his Military Secretary. These facts, 
combined with the most conscien- 
tious discharge of the duties of his 
position, and a peculiarly kindly at- 
tractive manner, have made him 
highly popular with his army, who 
are universally proud of their sol- 
dier-king. Not less beloved is the 
’ Crown Prince, and it would be 
difficult to name any character more 
calculated to arouse the admiration 
of Englishmen. In the best sense 
of the word he is an “ Edelmann,” 
a noble man (adjective and sub- 
stantive), a thorough gentleman. 
Of a magnificent frame of body, 
Darwin might further quote him as 
an instance where the amiable ex- 
pression of features corresponds to 
the real disposition of heart. Equally 
gentle, frank, and modest in man- 
ner, a stranger would scarcely sup- 
pose him to be so skilled a soldier, 
and one of the most celebrated and 
successful warriors of modern days ; 
while his evidently innate aversion 
to bloodshed and cruelty affords the 
strongest hope that no future wars 
will be of his seeking. He accom- 
panied the Emperor during the 
whole of the manceuvres, in which 
he evinced the greatest interest. 

It yet remains for us to consider 
the military aspect of Prussia from 
its social point of view. With us 
a gentleman g gains little or nothing in 
his position in society by becoming 
an officer. In Prussia the profession 
of arms takes universal precedence 
—almost, in fact, to the exclusion of 
all other callings. In ordinary so- 
ciety, ladies, as far as I could judge, 
are perfectly conversaut with all 
military matters—have the Army 
List at their fingers’ ends—and are 
ready to discuss ad infinitum the 
merits and performances of any of 
their numerous officers of note. No 
Prussian officer would dare to ap- 
pear for a moment in public other- 
wise than in uniform—the invari- 
able costume likewise of the Emperor, 
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princes, marshals, &c. Military 
rule is evident to the senses, mili- 
tary sights meet the eye, and mili- 
tary conversation strikes the ear at 
every turn. Who amongst us, even 
though he were the proudest soldier 
in the country, could wish for such 
a condition of society? “A priest- 
ridden country” has hitherto been 
synonymous for all that is bigoted 
and odious; but “an army-ridden 
country” is a still more hateful 
burden; and this universal pomp, 
shop-talk, and thinly-veiled social 
oppression becomes at last intoler- 
able. As was acutely remarked by 
a soldier-servant of the Scots Greys: 
“ They every one of them, sir, seem 
to have a terrible lot of the Ist of 
September about them.” If in 
England we have less importance as 
officers, we have a certain set-off in 
retaining our privileges and our in- 
terests as citizens. Nor is this an 
individual opinion. I ascertained 
that it was endorsed by the foreign 
officers, and especially by Swedes 
and Russians. Speaking of this 
latter nation, I may mention that 
though they were treated by their 
hosts with a special consideration, 
which was even in excess of the 
civility extended to all the foreign 
guests, there is reason to suppose 
that there is little real hearty good- 
will between the two nations. 
Prussia is grateful to her neighbour 
for having abstained from interfer- 
ence at the critical period of the last 
war, and is cumbered with thoughts 
of future favours in the event of 
fresh European conflicts. Were 
the Czar to die, probably the out- 
ward relations would not be so 
plausible, 

It would be idle to pretend that 
we may not learn many a useful 
lesson from the Prussian system, 
and in the foremost rank we must 
place their universal doctrine of 
“Therough.” For instance, their 
authorities decide that their army 
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shall at a certain period be main- 
tained at such and such astrength for 
the coming year ; it was stated that 
the estimates provided for 400,000 
men ata cost of £16,400,000 ; and 
we may be quite certain that the 
required number of sturdy, well- 
drilled, well-equipped, well-organ- 
ised troops will be marshalled and 
ready to take the field at a moment’s 
notice. Can we say the same of our- 
selves, on a proportionate scale ? 
I have no intention of dealing 
closely with the question of num- 
bers ; but our nominal total strength 
of 458,000 men, including volun- 
teers, militia, yeomanry, &c., con- 
veys an utterly erroneous impression, 
because no one will pretend that 
on a sudden emergency a tenth part 
of that force would at the moment 
be available. It may not perhaps 
be advisable to harass overmuch 
the 153,000 volunteers; but of our 
militia would it not be preferable 
to have but half our present num- 
bers, drilled into a fair condition 
of efficiency, rather than. a large 
armed mob of raw levies, which on 
service would be harmless to its 
foes, and dangerous only to its 
friends? On similar grounds it is 
lamentable that the regular army 
should be compelled to put up with 
a hopelessly weak and inferior class 
of recruits, as has lately been the 
case. It would be manifestly un- 
worthy of our nation to argue that 
whatever may be the material of our 
army, good or bad, if ever we came 
to blows with the Prussians, we 
could never hope to hold our own 
with our numerically weak regular 
army. Though in a rolling open 
country like North Germany, we 
can scarcely hope to make head for 
any length of time against the vast 
hosts of Continental armies, whose 
brute force alone would crush us,—in 
any enclosed country, and especially 
in such a country as England, our 
prospects of success would by no 
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means be hopelessly gloomy. Our 
infantry and cavalry, so excellent 
in themselves even when compared 
with the Prussians, would be more 
at home than any other troops in 
the world in this style of fighting ; 
and we have reason to hope that 
we may develop the innate power 
of our artillery to an extent never 
yet dreamed of, if each individual 
battery, in addition to its present 
aptitude for rapidly seizing on posi- 
tions suitable for the offensive and 
retaining them to the last moment, 
bears in mind the principle that 
final decisive results can be most 
effectually brought about by con- 
verging their fire from diverging 
spots upon the critical point. 
Assuming, then, that the premises 
which I have laid before my readers 
are accurate, what conclusions may 
we deduce therefrom? We may, 
I think, demur to the outcry of. 
unfavourable comparison which for 
the last eight years has been so 
persistently instituted between the 
Prussians and ourselves. Granted 
the excellenee of their troops, in 
what respect are their combatant 
departments superior to ours ? 
What are the flagrant errors which 
we habitually commit and which 
they avoid ? Do their officers 
throw themselves heart and soul 
into their work, making a careful 
and painstaking study of their pro- 
fession ? Ours are not less un- 
wearied. Have they acquired great 
influence over their men ? So have 
we. Is their performance of duty 
strict and conscientious? So is 
ours. Are their private soldiers 
well drilled, amenable to discipline, 
patient of privation and fatigue, 
and by nature full of courage? So 
most surely are ours. Do we in 
the course of our exercises, from 
time to time commit tactical 
errors? So do they, and to a 
much greater extent. I can 
honestly assert—and I believe. I 
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shall not be contradicted by the 
other English officers who were 
present—that in this respect we 
have little to learn from them, and 
that we have fallen into the habit 
of underrating the standard of 
excellence whereunto we have at- 
tained. The errors and absurdities 
which occurred on the occasions 
referred to, were so frequent and 
so grave that had they been com- 
mitted during our own Autumn 
Manceuvres they would have been 
followed by an instant and public 
outburst of condemnation. As I 
have already stated, I constantly 
saw skirmishers composedly blazing 
into each other’s faces with an 
interval of only a few yards be- 
tween them, isolated parties neglect 
the most favourable opportunities 
for availing themselves of cover, 
and vast bodies of infantry ad- 
vancing in column, for some thou- 
sands of yards, over open plains 
swept by the deadly fire of con- 
centrated artillery. On __ several 
oecasions I saw cavalry in column 
remain quietly halted for some 
length of time while three or 
more { batteries were _ leisurely 
pounding into them. Batteries 
continued with the utmost sang 
froid in action, while adjacent 
concealed infantry might be sup- 
posed to have picked off every single 
gunner. The information furnished 
by patrols was frequently defective, 
and the lines of communication were 
often disregarded. These errors were 
admitted by the Prussian officers, 
but were never commented on with 
marked severity, though they had 
been committed by troops of such 
famous military renown. 

The foreign officers, whose num- 
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ber and variety was so great that 
they might to some extent be re- 
garded as the exponents of Conti- — 
nental military opinions, were dis- 
posed to ridicule the idea of Eng- 
land ever again undertaking an of- 
fensive war ; “ while, for defensive 
purposes,” said they, “ the insuper- 
able obstacle of the intervening 
ocean, backed up by your fleet, con- 
fessedly the best in the world, must 
render you practically nearly im- 
pregnable ; ” and the Prussians em- 
phatically added, “ Why should we 
seek for fresh territories ? Have we 
not a century’s work before us in 
consolidating our recent acquisi- 
tions ?” It would surely be suicidal 
to acquiesce in these doctrines. 
Granted that henceforth we shall 
be content to consider that violence 
and wrong perpetrated elsewhere 
are no concern of ours—granted 
that we only wish to keep what is 
our own—may not our own be so 
fair as to arouse the utmost cupid- 
ity of others, and while we have 
time should we not perfect our 
measures for its defence? It has 
been stated that Monsieur Prévost- 
Paradol, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, whose lamented death 
by suicide occurred at the beginning 
of the last war, ere the fortunes of 
France were darkened, wrote a pro- 
phetic warning, which at this junc- 
ture of apparent repose comes home 
with peculiar force. “In the his- 
tory of nations,” he said,“ there has 
never been an instance where a coun- 
try which has raised itself to pro- 
minent greatness by means of the 
sword has been at heart willing to 
lay aside the sword when the emer- 
gency which first called for an ap- 
peal to it had passed away.” 
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Tue difference between the litera- 
ture of Greece and that of Rome is 
of the most marked and striking 
character. Itis not superficial, but 
fundamental, founded in the mental 
constitution of either race, and 
affecting alltheir productions. These 
two initial languages of the modern 
world possess a distinctness of sep- 
aration which is scarcely to be found 
among their successors, English 
literature, for instance, is not so un- 
like French as Latin is unlike Greek. 
The modern languages, all more or 
less following the two great parent 
tongues of literature, share among 
themselves the traditions of an older 
art, and take the path opened by 
Greek or by Roman indiscriminately 
as suits individual genius; but the 
Roman and the Greek formed tra- 
dition, and by dint of being each 
the first in his own way, retain all 
the sharpness of almost personal 
difference. It is, no one can doubt, 
the Greek voice that has the mastery 
in the great duo. No authentic 
rule, no established order, no canons 
of Art stimulated its early utterances. 
Its first uplifting in song was as 
spontaneous and untaught as that 
of the birds or the brooks. It ori- 
ginated Art in originating the first 
works of art, and was a law to 
itself in the truest sense of the word ; 
without models, without instruc- 
tion, it reached the heights of 
poetry at a bound, and, seated there 
amid the primeval mists, has ever 
since given laws to the world. The 
only literature at all contemporary 
with the Greek—that of the Hebrews 
—has somehow, in consequence of its 
sacred claims, got put aside from 
consideration as literature; and to 
many minds it would be a great, 


and almost sinful, effort to bring the 
glorious poems of Job, of David, or 
of Isaiah-from their consecrated 
places, and to compare them. in 
their equally striking human ori- 
ginality with those of the Greek 
poets. For our own part, we 
should like nothing better, were 
it possible, than to see this done, 
and to have each great writer of 
the Old Testament identified and 
set forth for the benefit of the un- 
learned, as this series has identified 
the writers of the other great lan- 
guages so often slumped together in 
one general title as ‘ Classics,’ with 
nothing to indicate that one differs 
from another as much as the sun 
differs from the moon. Perhaps it 
would be going too far to employ so 
great a metaphor as this, and call 
Greece the sun, and Rome the moon 
of ancient literature. The Latin. 
mind is too robust to be a reflection 
even of the brightness of heavenly 
lights ; but it is the Greek who is the 
inventor—the creator, in the world 
of imagination. Whosoever may 
expound or comment, it is he who 
has originated. His is all that element- 
ary foundation of story upon which 
European art is built. An entire 
mythology, full of variety and life, 
peoples those shadowy bills of myrtle 
and laurel, and changes Ida and 
Olympus, mere blue mountains of a 
distant archipelago, into visionary 
haunts of the gods, a common centre 
to all the world. Greece: has thus 
populated both earth and heaven, 
creating both, so far as imagination 
can create, and showing, pathetically 
enough, the limit which imagination 
at its highest cannot cross, And 
she has created not only the splendid 
personages of that epic, and those 
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tragedies which hold their ground 
despite the passage of the ages, but 
epic and tragedy themselves have 
been by her invented and called 
into being. The beauty of her 
poetry, the divineness of her philo- 
sophy, may be shared by others 
of our primitive teachers. If she 
possesses any such sublime lyrics 
as those of the Hebrews, they 
have remained dead for the un- 
learned reader, no hand having been 
found to reproduce them, as the 
matchless translators of the Bible 
have reproduced Isaiah. But over 
even the Hebrews Greece triumphs 
in this creative power of hers which 
was first in the field of poetry, and 
promises to last as long as language 
lasts. Amid the modern languages, 
our own, we think, is the one 
which holds the nearest parallel, 
since to us also has been given 
that grace of Invention—first and 
noblest of all poetic gifts. The ima- 


gination of France is not creative 
.any more than that of Rome; and 


Italian literature is so old, and 
‘German literature so new, that 
neither can by possibility have the 
‘wealth and fulness of a language 
which has never quite gone out of 
-blossom since Chaucer set his pil- 
grims afoot, peopling the flowery 
old-world ways with noble knight 
-and gentle squire, and many a 
humbler soul. This is the great 
- distinction in which Greece stands 
‘supreme. She is the first Maker— 
the earliest and greatest poetic in- 
ventor in the world. 

This distinction was necessary for 
the first chapter in the history of 
letters; the second is of a different 
description. Probably nothing could 
have qualified the Roman with his 
harder head and less plastic imagin- 
ation to make the first step in 
founding the noble Art of Speech, 
the most all-pervading and influen- 
tial of arts. Yet nothing could 
more fitly come in as second to make 
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the foundations strong, and,to sup- 
ply materials more substantial than 
those of Fancy. The Roman in- 
tellect seems to have been almost 
absolutely devoid of, that inventive 
power which is the crowning glory 
of the Greek. It has originated no 
great tale, no drama which canjtake 
its place beside those of CEdipus and 
Agamemnon. The one Latin epic 
which has come down to us is, if 
not an imitation, at least an episode 
adapted from the marvellous tale 
of Troy, worked out of materials 
furnished by Homer. Not a single 
serious drama of Latin origin has 
survived the ages; and the comedies 
which have done so are either copies 
from Greek originals, or as closely 
founded upon them as are our 
coarser English adaptations of the 
sparkling comedy of France. The 
total absence of this originating 
power, this creative impulse, is quite 
remarkable in Latin letters, perhaps 
because life itself was so full and 
eventful, and the Roman monarch of 
the world, making and recording his- 
tory, was too busy for the glorious 
fictions of art; or more likely, be- 
cause his strong and practical mind 
had other aims impressed upon it. 
These indeed are the reasons assigned 
by Virgil himself, when in proud 
humility he apportions to the Ro- 
man that lofty réle which suits his 
genius best. 

brass 


“Let softer hands teach the dull 


to breathe, 
Let others wake 
stone, 

With greater art conduct a legal cause, 
Better describe the heavens, or tell the 
stars ;— 

Grudge it them Thine, 
thine to rule 

A conyuered world, to give just 
to peace, 

To spare the humble foe, 
proud ; 

These are the only art~ I bid thee prize.” 


to life the shapeless 


not. Roman, 


laws 


resist the 


But when original inspiration 
fails, other great gifts come in—the 
secondary but potent acts of critical 
comment, of satire, oratory, song— 
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secondary, but still of enormous 
power and influence. Invention 
must come first; but after that 
primeval effort of genius which 
created a world within the world, 
and shaped the unseen into a refuge 
for all poetic souls, comes the other 
effort, not much less great, to pene- 
trate and comprehend the actual, to 
discuss and probe and criticise the 
visible life, to attack and to defend, 
to praise and blame, to sing and 
to love. This is the past which 
Rome has taken in the double 
work. To Greece the ideal, to 
Rome the actual, the one filling 
out and perfecting the other. 
Thus there is no rivalry between 
two things in which there exists so 
little resemblance. They are each 


mighty and potent in their way. 
Greece remains the supreme queen 
of the world of imagination, which 
she fills with the noblest figures— 
figures of which no one ventures to 


make sure that they did not once 
live as certainly as ourselves, and 
who have outlived, as the most 
ignorant can see, ages and political 
systems, kingdoms and cycles of 
conquest, and even the Greek race 
which produced them—though still 
the sharpwitted mongrel of the 
Levant may call himself by that 
honourable name. Rome, when she 
took up in her turn the wondrous tale 
of human existence and endeavour, 
did it by no such band of visionary 
heroes, but by means of actual lives 
and men, setting forth before the 
world the growth and downfall of 
her own magnificent empire, great 
type and emblem, scarcely less 
instructive .than the narrower but 
intenscr type of existence which 
we have in the Jews. What the 
Hebrew story is in the spiritual 
economy, a history, yet a parable, 
Rome is to the political and public 
constitution of humanity; and this 
her Caesars and her Ciceros reveal 
to us with more force than a second 
“schylus could have rendered it. 
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The national literature of one thus 
becomes the complement of the 
other, though they are as different 
from each other as words can say. 5; 

These characteristics of Roman 
literature make it extremely difficult 
to set it before those who are unable 
to read it for themselves. To do 
justice to the conceptions of a great 
dramatic poet is not so hard a task. 
Something may well be done to make 
him understood without quoting a 
line of his verse. Aischylus and So- 
phocles might perish off the earth, yet 
Clytemnestra on the walls of Argos, 
and “ sad Electra,” and Orestes wild- 
ly flying over earth and sea before 
the dread Furies who pursué him, 
would still remain, figures which, 
once put within the range of our 
vision, die no more. But a beauti- 
ful piece of rural description, or a 
thrilling burst of oratory, can only 
be done justice to by literal render- 
ing, by direct translation, the most 
hazardous of all literary processes. 
The first comes before us with the 
force of a picture, a thing which we 
can see, and which we need no help 
of learned bystander to make com- 
prehensible. But in the other we 
are compelled to accept the critic’s 
word, or to commit ourselves to the 
tender mercies 6f a translator who 
possibly comprehendsthe language he 
translates without entering into its 
subtle beauties, and almost certainly 
has less mastery over his own tongue 
than the author whom he makes 
known to us had over his. Even 
in our own language it is infinitely 
easier to explain Shakespeare to the 
masses than it is to explain Bacon. 
The works of the first are independent 
of him, separate things launched like 
great ships upon .the universal sea, 
each carrying the freight of its own 
fertunes ; but as for the philosopher, 
all that we can do for him is to in- 
dicate the form and tendencies of 
his philosophical system ; we cannot 
make even the most easy and popu- 
lar of his works visible to the public ; 
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we can but say of the ‘ Essays,’ “Read 
them”—there is nothing further pos- 
sible. The noble Latins stand there- 
fore at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the Greeks, which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Except in 
the case of the one epic of Virgil, and 
the lyrics of Horace, we are obliged 
to betake ourselves to biography, to 
chapters of historic comment or 
elucidation, before we can convey 
any idea to the uninstructed English- 
man of the great writers of Rome. 
The one Latin poem of which the 
reader may be enabled to form an’ 
idea without direct aid of transla- 
tion is the Aneid ; and Virgil is the 
greatest poetical name of Roman lit- 
erature. Few poets have had such 
eminent fortune, either during their 
lifetime or after their death, His 
own generation fully recognised his 
pre-eminence, and bestowed lavish 
rewards and honours upon its fav- 
ourite poet. In the middle ages, 
when the classic world had faded 
into temporary obscurity, Dante, a 
poet more intense and vigorous than 
himself, took him as his guide into 
the unseen world, and has gloritied 
the name of Virgil as much almost 
as that of Beatrice in his great poem, 
From that time—or even before 
that time—he was elevated into an 
oracle by fanciful superstition; his 
lines affording a mode of divination 
which has lasted till recent days, 
His name has everywhere taken its 
place among the highest; and in 
our own day, one of the first of 
scholars, and most excellent of 
men, the late Professor Conington, 
gave a great part of his too short 
life to the translation and _glorifica- 
tion of Virgil. His poetical career 
has been a fortunate one from be- 
ginning to end—though the end is 
not yet, nor perhaps ever will be ; 
certainly up to this time his star 
has known no waning. There are 
some critics who find in the Georg- 
ics his finest inspiration ; feeling no 
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doubt that in the Aneid their poet 
exposes himself to comparisons 
which are of dangerous greatness; 
but the great Epic must take the 
foremost place in every account of 
the poet. It stands in direct con- 
trast, in many respects, to the other 
great epics which it suggests and 
recalls, It has not the spontaneous 
origin, the free poetic birthright of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. They 
sprang, no one knows how, from na- 
ture and the poet’s instinct, without 
dramatic plan or elaborate purpose, 
formed out of nothing, or out of 
primeval legends, who knows or 
cares which !—to please the lounging 
groups at the city-gates, or on the 
margin of the murmuring sea, or 
perhaps merely to please the name- 
less ballad-maker himself, as many 
a later yet primitive lay of raid and 
foray, of love and witchcraft, has 
been made since. But the Aneid 
has no such spontaneous character. 
It proceeds from the region of con- 
scious Art, and is a poem with a 
purpose, an elaborate literary work, 
skilfully framed to glorify the Ro- 
man race, and that half-divine po- 
tentate who ruled over it. We are 
in a different world altogether from 
that through which Homer's harp- 
ings rang. The Latin poet chooses 
his subject, selects his incidents 
with skill and care, and uses all the 
expedients of Art to heighten his 
efforts. A conquering race never 
weary of its own praises, a royal 
patron to celebrate, and a splendid 
court to flatter, are visible in the 
very structure of the poem. Now 
and then even, the reader is brought 
back out of Carthage, or Latium, or 
even Hades itself, with a sudden 
leap, by the unexpected interven- 
tion of an apostrophe to Ceesar, 
some pan over his victorics, some 
lamentation such as that which 
moved all Rome to tears—the poet’s 
wail over the young Marcellus. 
Thus we are made to feel not only 
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the intention of the poem, but even 
the audience who listen to it, the 
imperial lady who swoons at the 
name of her dead son, and the high- 
seated Augustus, whose glorious de- 
scent as the son of Iulus or Ascanius 
was the inspiration of the whole. In 
all this there is nothing like the 
vagabond bard, or bards, who wove 
the story of the siege of Troy ; but 
neither have we here a mercenary 
laureate, or court poet, celebrating 
in magnificent story the half-divine 
race of his tyrant; for Virgil him- 
self was a Roman, sharing the inor- 
dinate, arrogant love of his city and 
race, which his great poem flattered ; 
and it is but just to suppose that 
he believed the sway of Augustus, 
which, no doubt, he helped to make 
palatable to his fellow-citizens—to 
be the best thing for them after all 
the tumults and commotions of the 
Republic. 

When we turn, however, to the 


poem itself and to its hero, we can- 
not but feel that Art has done less 


for us than Nature did. Mneas, 
goddess-born, and therefore half- 
‘ divine, is a splendid ancestor for 
Augustus; and that he should be 
brought to the Latin coast, in spite 
of a thousand obstacles, by direct 
command and intervention of the 
gods, to found the supreme city 
which should rule the world, was 
flattering and delightful to the 
Romans, for whose benefit, ages be- 
fore they were born, all this trouble 
was taken; but looked at on his 
own merits he is but a sorry fellow 
on the whole, and has not the size 
and grandeur of the Homeric heroes, 
There is a breadth and vigour even 
about the wily Ulysses, though we 
have no particular sympathy with 
him, which somehow throws a certain 
greatness into his sometimes very 
doubtful devices, and keeps us from 
despising him. Aineas is a being 
of colder blood and smaller mould. 
The poet’s favourite epithet for him 
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is “the pious;” but the reader is 
disposed to substitute the “ prudent ”’ 
—a less attractive title. All the 
critics make violent efforts to im- 
press upon us the fact that as there 
was no love, properly so-called, in 
ancient days, nor appreciation of 
the delicacy and finer soul of that 
passion, the pious wanderer’s treat- 
ment of Dido was perfectly in keep- 
ing with the temper and morality 
of his time. And so we presume it 
was; yet Virgil would not have 
been a poet had he not known bet- 
ter, and he vindicates himself, at 
least in some degree, by the grand 
strain of indignant remonstrance 
and inyective which he puts into 
Dido’s mouth, The reader’s sym- 
pathy, it is needless to say, is en- 
tirely with the tragical forsaken 
woman, in whose presence the cau- 
tious hero cuts a very poor figure. 
There is no passion in him at any 
part of the tale. He is weaker and 
poorer even than the false lover of 
later romance, who before the mo- 
ment of his perfidy arrives, has one 
time or other been kindled by some 
living warmth. Aineas is the most 
calculating and cold-blooded of ad- 
venturers, accepting everything be- 
stowed upon him, whether it be a 
meal or a heart, with the same 
commonplace perception of his own 
advantage, readiness to take all he 
can get, and prudent determination 
to give as little as possible in re- 
turn. Dido’s devotion is nothing 
to him; he is moved by no sym- 
pathy for her despair, but pursues 
his own cool purpose throughout 
all with sober-minded brutality, not 
violent, for violence is not congenial 
to his character, but obstinately 
pious, holding fast by the com- 
mands of the gods, and betraying the 
impassioned queen as no doubt he 
would have married her, had Her- 
mes and the rest so counselled him 
for his advantage, in a respectable, 
cold-blooded way. Dido, on the 
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other hand, is much below the level 
of those tragic women with whom 
we make acquaintance in the Greek 
drama. Beside Medea she fades 
into the merest neutral tint; yet 
how fine is the scorn and indigna- 
tion of her parting address to the 
cool visitor who found her glorious 
and prospering, and left her in the 
bitterness of ruin and despair! 
Women in such circumstances are 
apt, all the world over, to tell some 
unpleasant truths. Neither of the 
parties in this tragic encounter 
reach the level of the earlier epic ; 
but Dido, who is the victim, has, 
as generally happens, the best of it 
‘in the record, and is to us the cen- 
tral figure, the only one in whom 
any depth of human passion is in- 
volved. 

Mneas sails away, complacent and 
calm as ever, when he has detached 
himself from the desolate queen, 


feeling a little pang of fear when 
he sees, across the sea, the glare of 
the funeral pile on which Dido is 
perishing, but totally unmoved and 
unimpressed by the condition in 


which he has left her. After some 
further adventures he encounters 
the mystic Sibyl, through whose 
agency he descends into the Shades, 
in order to see his father Anchises, 
and to receive thus at first hand 
the directions for his future career, 
which had been dimly signified to 
him hitherto in dreams. The 
sixth book of the Aneid, which 
contains an account of this visit 
to the spiritual world, is to many 
readers the most interesting of the 
whole poem—interesting not only 
in itself, but in consideration of 
the place it holds between Homer 
and Dante, between the primeval 
heathen and the medieval Chris- 
tian view of that unseen region 
which imagination has always ques- 
tioned so eagerly. There is no 
doubt that Virgil conducts his 
traveller into those unknown 
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shadows with true originality and 
poetic power. He is not able to 
forget the story of the great poet 
who went there before him, any 
more than the mighty Italian who 
followed is able to forget his own 
progress through the eternal glooms ; 
and few things could be more 
interesting than to contrast the 
three visions of the unseen, pro- 
ceeding, as they do, from three 
utterly different standing points, 
Homer and Dante have both of 
them a robust, unquestioning faith, 
such as it is; but he who comes 
between, the poet of worn out and 
enfeebled Paganism, to whom the 
gods of Olympus had grown dim, 
who was born sub Julio, late, yet 
too soon for better knowledge—to 
him Hades is dim indeed, not only a 
land of shadows, but perhaps a sha- 
dow itself—a region of which dreams 
and chimeras haunt the portal as 
the travellers enter, and dreams 
take exit by the parting door. 
Nothing can be more poetical and 
delicate than the suggestion, con- 
veyed in the dream-tree at one end, 
and the dream-gates at the other, 
that Hades itself, and all its shades, 
are but a dream. Homer’s appalling 
vision of the stream of blood, at 
which every pale ghost must drink 
before it can address or even re- 
cognise the mortal visitor, and to 
which the dim _ spectres crowd 
with hungry eyes intent upon the 
dreadful draught—finds no place in 
the more refined but dimmer shades 
which Virgil enters with his hero, 
to hear Anchises tell the glories and 
the woes of ineas’ royal race. 
Homer, though he treats the gods 
so cavalierly, was sure enough—as 
sure as man can be, of that unseen 
world ; but Virgil has no certainty ; 
it is all dim to him; perhaps only 
a vision after all. Dante, on the 
other hand, who had regained more 
than the certainty of the elder 
Greek, would have had, we can 
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imagine, but little objection even 
to such a tremendous image 
as that ditch of blood. But his 
‘Inferno,’ though full of punish- 
ments infinitely more _ terrible 
than exist in the imaginations 
of his predecessors, is somehow 
less overwhelmingly sad. To the 
Greek and Latin alike, the shades 
of the departed are separated 
so entirely from humanity, and 
are so pitifully disembodied and 
unreal, that even Farinata in his 
living tomb, even the Pope who 
waits with burning feet the ap- 
proach of his successor, is to be 
envied in comparison, In the 
depths of Malebolge these Tuscans 
are men, living, struggling, in a 
world full of movement, where 
there is constant action going on 
of one kind or another, and where 
a grim humour still exists, and 
chances of momentary escape from 
their tormentors—or at least the ex- 
citement of pursuit, and the amuse- 
ment of watching other episodes 
of flight, capture, torture, and exhaus- 
tion—are still within their reach. 
It may be poor fun to bolt under 
the boiling pitch, and thus escape 
the forks of the demons, as did that 
Navarrese spirit who talked with 
Dante and his leader; but at least 
the other trembling wretches in the 
ditch must have found a certain 
amusement in watching the trick of 
their comrade, and snatched a fearful 
joy in beholding the demons turn 
their weapons on each other. No 
such commotion ever disturbs the 
motionless still air of the heathen 
Hades, There are no men there, 
but creatures disembodied; and 
even the Elysian fields and plains 
of asphodel are sadder, more de- 
pressing and melancholy, than the 
robust medieval Inferno, where all 
things are real, both the sufferers and 
the punishment. Virgil is the most 
shadowy and vague of the three 
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in his pictures of the unknown. 
It is a vision to him—a dim 
revelation of the night. The 
door through which Aineas quits 
that mystic region is the ivory 
gate, polished and fair, through 
which Pluto sends false dreams 
“that hurt the hearts of men”— 
but the only other exit, that of 
“authentic vision,” still leaves to 
the unreal the universal sway, and 
rounds up with a dream the 
shadowy tale. Here is the de- 
scription of the entrance to that 
visionary world. 


‘* They went in darkness through the lonely 
shade 

By Pluto’s dread and desolate domains, 

As when the moon's uncertain rays light 


on 

Some traveller through the woods, while ali 
the sky 

Is hid, and nature’s varied loveliness 

Assumes the blackness of surrounding 
night. 

First in the very gates of Hell there 


sat 
Dark Cares and Grief the punishers of 


men ; 

Here fell Diseases crouch, a pallid band, 
And sad Decay, and Fear, and Penury 
Squalid and foul, and Hunger, counselling 


ill ; 
Shapes terrible to view. And here stands 
Death, 
And painful Toil, and Death’s twin-brother 
leep 
And all the heart's forbidden joys; and 


War 

Thirsting for blood, lurks in the open 
door, 

Here too the avenging Furies’ iron cells, 

Here maddening Discord rages; in her 
locks 

Dripping with blood the hissing serpents 
twine, 

Full in the midst a huge and shady elm 

Spreads out its aged arms, beneath whose 
shade 

Delusive dreams, so common rumour 
says, 

Cling in the leaves. Here many monsters 
dwell 

Of various aspects ; nearest to the gate 

The Centaurs’ stalls arise, the Scyllas 
twain 

Are next, then with his hundred arms 
upraised 

The giant Briareus, 
sounds 

The dreadful hiss of the Lernzean snake, 


Here, while re- 
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Chimera breathes forth flame; the Gorgons 


and dark 


tre 
And monster Harpies 


rage, 


appears 
Geryon’s triple shade.” 


We need not follow the pious 
and prudent A£neas through his 
fruitless fights and _ difficulties, 
though they are many. His com- 
mission from the gods to found the 
holy city is as necessary to excuse 
his utterly unjustifiable invasion of 
Latium as was the divine command 
which authorised the Hebrews to 
enter Canaan; though the wander- 
ing tribes had various quarrels on 
their hands with the kings of the 
plains independent of their higher 
authority. Aineas, however, had 
no natural plea whatever to excuse 
him, being on the contrary received 
with kindness and hospitality : and 
once more fails completely in se- 
curing our sympathy, which is all 
enlisted on behalf of the young 
patriot chief, fighting for his home 
and his love, from whom this 
middle-aged adventurer takes at 
once his fatherland and his Lavinia, 
The poem ends with the victory of 
the stranger, the death of the gal- 
lant Turnus, and the winning of the 
reluctant bride—an end totally ab- 
horrent to modern art, which, had 
the worst come to the worst, and 
the invaders’ success been irremedi- 
able, would have made out some 
escape by death, if no other way, 
for the unfortunate princess, at least ; 
but these delicacies were not thought 
necessary, even sub Julio, or in the 
cultivated and refined Augustan 
age. Thus the poet carries out his 
patriotic and courtly intention, and 
shows by what triumph of bravery 
and of good fortune, and by what 
favour of the gods, the pious Aineas 
was brought from distant Troy 
across the seas, to establish the 
world-famed and world-commanding 
Rome, and to give a glorious origin 
to the family of Julius, the Cesar 
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just verged into Emperor, for 
whom he sang. For this purpose 
Virgil sought his hero in the glooms 
of falling Ilium, and shaped his 
course among the dangers of the seas, 
and humiliated Carthage in his 
person, and wedded the ‘Latin race 
to the traditionary splendour of 
Troy. No wonder that the Romans 
received the tale with plaudits, and 
the Emperor with rewards. It is, 
we suppose, the greatest tribute 
that ever poet paid to a sovereign, 
or citizen to a State. 

Mr. Collins’ volume, without en- 
tering more minutely into the state 
of Roman affairs than is needful, 
will give the reader a very just idea 
of Virgil’s position and life, as well 
as of his poetry; and the only 
criticism on which we will venture 
is addressed rather to the transla- 
tion of which he chiefly makes use, 
than to the little book itself, in 
which all is done that space and 
possibility allow, to make the 
English reader acquainted with 
Virgil. The latest version of the 
E£neid, however, from which he 
quotes largely, and which seems likely 
to supersede all others, that of Mr. 
Conington, is one to which, with 
all our respect for the learning and 
genius of that much lamented 
scholar, we cannot reconcile our- 
selves. Scott’s measure has its de- 
fects and its advantages; it is 
admirably adapted to the. stirring 
and rugged tales for which he em- 
ployed it; but we cannot feel that 
the flowing, sometimes even jingl- 
ing metre, which is entirely appro- 
priate to Gothic minstrelsy, which 
chimes in so well with the High- 
land breezes, the discords of the 
pibroch, the tinkle of the mountain 
burn, and all the picturesque, irregu- 
lar, fantastic lore of the North, has 
anything in it congenial with the 
stately classic strain, dignified not 
only by its own elaborate construc- 
tion, but by its antiquity, its lofty 
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pretensions, its heroic subject. The 
sentiment of Virgil and that of Scott 
are so essentially different, that to 
link the one poet to the other 
involves an incongruity which is 
almost absurd. It is something 
like dressing a Roman senator in 
kilt and philabeg. Perhaps—it is 
like enough — Agamemnon, him- 
self the king of men, may have 
worn some primitive garment not 
unlike the peticoat of an Albanian, 
which, in its turn, is sufficiently 
like the Highlander’s kilt ; but this 
possible backing-up of fact would 
not make the appearance of the 
Greek less grotesque if he appeared 
in the garment of Roderick Dhu. 
Grave Virgil, out of the eternal 
shadows, hefrom whose parole ornate 
the great Tuscan drew his inspira- 
tion, he who moves with majestic 
solemnity through the dim circles 
of the Inferno, what natural in- 
ducement could lead him to break 


voluntarily into theeasy canter of the 


Border Miustrel, and to go tripping 
over hill and dale, or skimming 
along the coast with a light-minded 
modern breeze in his sails? The 
idea strikes us as almost comic, 
and this notwithstanding the won- 
derful truth and fidelity of the 
translation, which makes it still 
more to be regretted that its form 
should be subject to so obvious an 
objection. Dryden’s more heroic 
strain may be less faithful, but it is 
certainly more appropriate, 

The other greatest name in Latin 
literature belongs to the same bril- 
liant period—the Augustan age, 
Curiously enough, the decay of civic 
freedom and the rise of a despotism 
does not by any means involve that 
deadness of art which we would 
gladly believe attended the downfall 
of national principle. What we 
fondly call the Augustan age in 
England was indeed destitute of 
any deep-laid scheme against our 
national liberties, and good sleepy 


Queen Anne was as unlike a subtly 
encroaching despot as it is possible 
to imagine. But still, enlightened 
tyranny is as likely to foster the 
arts as any better system, though 
few despots have had such divine 
slaves to do their bidding as Virgil 
and Horace. Horace is the songster, 
moralist, and satirist of that brilliant 
age, as Virgil is its serious poet. 
The two men were friends—the one 
bringing the other under the notice 
of that Maecenas whose name has 
become the synonym of an enlight- 
ened patron, and whose villa on that 
lovely hill at Tivoli was once as full 
of the overflowings of genius as its 
grey walls are now of the sparkling 
cascatelle, which—a softer revenge 
than Nature often takes upon those 
who cheat her laws and escape her 
doom of inevitable decay—lea 

shining from the windows, Ateor 3 
which Virgil and Horace together 
may have watched’ the sun setting 
over the Campagna. Horace, how- 
ever, is less easily capable of intro- 
duction to the unlearned reader than 
his friend and contemporary. No 
one knows him better, or is more 
thoroughly qualified to expound his 
tuneful verse and pleasant, but not 
very poetical, existence, than Mr. The- 
odore Martin, with whose translations 
the world is already well acquainted. 
He has made one of the pleasantest 
volumes of this series out of the 
poet whom he has studied so closely 
and rendered so well. Horace was 
of the lower level of society, the 
son of a slave, while Virgil was 
“born a gentleman,”—one of the 
many instances of the absolute im- 
partiality of nature in conferring her 
highest endowments. The slave 
father, however, was rich enough to 
give him the best education procur- 
able, and wise enough to accompany 
it with his personal supervision and 
precepts. His first appearance be- 
fore the public seems to have been 
as a satirist—an easy way to secure 
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the popular ear in such a community 
as Rome, and one which youth 
generally feels very congenial to its 
own deep-seated sense of superiority. 
It was only, however, when he at- 
tracted the notice of Mecenas that 
Horace came into the way of becom- 
ing great. Meecenas, it is said, took 
nearly a year to decide whether he 
should admit the young poet into 
his poetical and political coterie or 
not. For all this time, Horace, 
after their first interview, heard 
nothing of the all-powerful patron 
who could make any man’s fortune ; 
but, at the end of the long interval, 
he was sent for and bidden to con- 
sider himself enrolled for the future 
hmong” the friends of Maecenas, 
After this, his career was smooth 
enough, and in the course of a few 
years, his noble patron bestowed 
upon him the Sabine farm which 
figures so largely in all he says and 
sings. It was worth while being a 
poet in days when such gifts were 
natural. The Sabine farm seeis 
to have done more than secure for 
Horace the competence which is so 
dear to all ease-loving people; it 
gave him an unfailing refuge from 
all the troubles of the world. He 
flew to it when he was weary or out 
of temper, when a passing fit 
of spleen or indignation brought 
that disgust which comes and goes 
so easily with real lovers of the 
world. It answered all the purpose 
of family and children to him—he 
could always fall back upon it 
whatever happened. The character 
which Mr. Martin presents to the 
reader is very charming, friendly, 
and attractive, if not perhaps ver 
elevated. Horace is of the world, 
worldly ; he does not even strike 
the highest note of Epicurean phil- 
osophy. His “vanity of vani- 
ties,” though he twitters it lightly 
enough in many a refrain, has no- 
thing of the tragic disappointment 
of the Hebrew. Even in enjoy- 
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ment he is no optimist, demanding 
the impossible ; but asks only, in his 
cheerful way, to get along comfort- 
ably, and amuse himself and please 
himself, without harming others. 
His moralities are of a comfortable 
worldly sort; his immoralities are 
perfectly easy and good-humoured. 
His loves (save the mark !) and his 
hatreds are alike moderate, and 
bring no particular harm to any 
one. And his poetry is full of him- 
self, and of these easy and pleasant 
characteristics, His farm, his fields, 
his vines, the log that is laid upon 
that hearth which we all know so 
well, the old wine that is brought 
out, the old friend who is hailed with 
genial hospitality, when Soracte is 
white with snow, and the stormy 
winds tear the chestnut glades; his 
Bandusian fount by which he finds 
a cool refuge when summer blazes 
upon the plain,—even the reader 
who knows little of Horace has 
already heard of those familiar parts 
of him. He is the shrewdest, most 
clearheaded of easy men, keen and 
humorous in his native lightness 
of soul, aware of his own little 
self-deceptions, and laughing in kis 
sleeve at his own babble of green 
fields—yet, notwithstanding the 
laugh, knowing that the babble is 
true when the fields are his own. 
Altogether, though he is far from 
a lofty personage, he is never 
unlikeable, even lovable when he 
pleases. He is perfectly friendly, 
though he would not make the 
slightest sacrifice for your sake; 
bnt neither would he ask any from 
you. He takes everything in an 
easy tone, confident that nothing 
can last, not love itself, as he ex- 
pounds to his beauties. Mr. Martin 
gives many examples of his poetic 
style, and for these we refer the 
reader to the charming volume itself. 
No one has succeeded better in 
catching the airy grace, the light- 
ness of the treatment, the music of 
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the verse. Here is a charming 
description of his own mode of life, 
simple, yet embodying that luxury 
of simplicity, the enjoyment of 
everything the writer loves best, 
The ordinary occupations and plea- 
sures of his day are thus set forth in 
contrast with the splendid troubles 
of public life :— 


“ T walk alone, by mine own fancy led, 

Inquire the price of potherbs and of 
bread, 

The circus cross, to see its tricks and fun, 

The forum, too, at times, near set of sun ; 

With other fools there do I stand and 
gape 

Round fortune-teilers’ 
escape 

To a plain meal of pancakes, pulse, and 


stalls, thence home 


pease ; 

Three young attend on 
with these. 

Upon a slab of snow-white marble stand 

A goblet and two beakers ; near at hand, 

A common ewer, patera, and bow] ; 

Campania’s potteries produced the whole, 

To sleep then I. 

I keep my couch 
awhile, 

Or having read or writ what may beguile 

A quiet after-hour, anoint my limbs 

With oil, not such as filthy Natta skims 

From lamps defrauded of their unctuous 
fare. 

And when the sunbeams, grown too hot 
to bear, 

Warn me to quit the field, and hand-ball 


boy-slaves me 


till ten, then walk 


play, 
The bath takes all my~weariness away. 


Then, having 
appease 

The sense of emptiness, I take mine ease, 

Enjoying all home’s simple luxury. 

This is the life of bard unclogged, like me, 

By stern ambition’s miserable weight. 

So placed, I own with gratitude, my state 

Is sweeter, ay, than though a questor’s 
power 

From sire and grandsire’s sires had been 
my dower.” 


lightly dined, just to 


This is perhaps the most gentle 
and irreproachable form of self- 
indulgence, and sounds charmingly 
onpaper. The deeper note involved 
in this delightful comfort and un- 
assuming luxury, the future which 
it wisely, in accordance with its 
code, inquires into but little, accept- 
ing the inevitable, however, with 
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sense and courage, is expressed in 
the following well-known verses :— 


*¢ Ask not—such lore’s forbidden— 
What destined term may be 
Within the future hidden 
For us, Leuconée. 
Both thou and I 
Must quickly die ! 
Content thee, then, nor madly hope 
To wrest a false assurance from Chaldean 
horoscope. 


Far nobler, better were it, 
Whate'er may be in store, 
With soul serene to bear it, 
If winters many more 
Jove spare for thee, 
Or this shall be 
The last, that now with sullen roar 
Scatters the Tuscan surge in foam upon 
the rock-bound shore. 


Be wise, your spirit firing 
With cups of tempered wine, 
And hopes afar aspiring 
In compass brief confine, 
Use all life’s powers ; 
The envious hours 
Fly as we talk; then live to-day. 
Nor fondly to to- morrow trust more than 
you must or may.’ 


Oddly enough, these verses are 
quoted in the eccentric and some- 
what foolish novel of a clever writer 
lately published, as an example of 
the means by which his heroine 
was trained into the most perfect 
of women! We doubt whether the 
little poem would generally com- 
mend itself as adapted for this pur- 
pose; but the sentiment is fine of 
its kind, and affords a fit crown and 
conclusion to the easy, genial, high- 
ly-cultured, and all-enjoying life of 
the old Roman. He reaches a high 
note, and shows a spirit touched to 
a finer issue, in one of the odes to 
Mecenas. His patron lacked what 
Horace so fully possessed—a tran- 
quil and contented spirit—and it 
was evidently to soothe some de- 
spondent mood that the poet gave 
vent to this expression of devoted 
friendship :— 


“ Why wilt thou kill me with thy bod. 
ing fears ? 
Why oh Mecenas, why ? 
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Before“thee lies'a train of happy years: 
Yes, nor the gods nor I 
Could brook that thou" shouldst first be 
laid in dust, 
Who art my stay, 
trust! 


my glory, and my 


Ah, should snatch 


if untimely Fate 
thee hence, 

Thee, of my soul a part, 
Why should I linger on, with deadened 

sense, 

And ever-aching heart, 
A worthless fragment of a fallen shrine ? 
No, no, one day shall see thy death 
and mine! 


Think not that I have sworn a bootless 
oath ; 
Yes, we shall go, shall go, 
Hand link’d in hand, 
leadest, both 
The last sad road below ! 
Me neither the Chimera’s fiery breath, 
Nor Gyges, even could Gyges rise from 
death, 


whene’er thou 


With all his hundred hands from thee 
shall sever ; 
For in such sort it hath 
Pleased the dread Fates, 
potent ever, 
To interweave our path, 
Beneath whatever aspect 
born, 
Libra, or 
corn,” 


and Justice 


thou wert 


Scorpion fierce, or Capri- 


The promise to go “hand in 
hand” with his friend, when the 
summons came, on the sad road 
that led below, might have been a 
rash one ; but it was singularly and 
touchingly verified. Meecenas died in 
summer, and Horace in the Novem- 
ber of the same year, at the age of 
fifty-seven—so it might well have 
been that something of the languor 
of soul that creeps over the lonely 
man when his friends disappear 
from his side had undermined the 
life of the poct. His death is, as 
so often happens, the most touch- 
ing event in his life. 

The other poets a little earlier or 
a little later than Virgil or Horace, 
who still may be classed as their 
contemporaries, find no place in Mr. 
Collins’s series. Ovid, Tibullus, 


o~ 
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Propertius, Catullus, are passed over 
without a word—for what reason we 
can scarcely divine, unless from the 
difficulty, to which we have re- 
peatedly referred, of giving any fit 
idea, by any means but those of 
direct translation, of non-dramatic 
poetry. The reason is quite valid, 
and worthy of full consideration ; 
yet we think that some briefer no- 
tice might have been given with 
advantage of these tuneful brethren 
—enough at least to distinguish and 
identify them to unlearned readers. 
They are better known, more im- 
portant, and more poetical, we can- 
not but think, than Plautus and Ter- 
ence, who make up a volume with 
their comedies—adaptations from 
Greek originals—and whose sole title 
to preference is, that their stories 
are more easy to tell. There is 
little upon which we can dwell in 
these two writers ; fine speeches and 
striking lines, like the famous 
“Homo sum: humani nihil a me 
alienum puto,” are no doubt to be 
found in them; but our leisure does 
nt permit us to dig for them through 
a mass of indifferent plots confessed- 
ly not original. Passing over these 
minor dramatists, we come to two 
great men of action sufficiently 
linked with literature to entitle 
them to a place among classic 
authors, and giving in their princely 
persons-a more splendid demonstra- 
tion of Roman life than any merely 
literary productions could do, These 
men are Cesar and Cicero. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has told the story 
of the great Julius with much ease 
and spirit; almost too clearly, 
brightly, and well for a subject 
which we associate with mighty 
tomes and heavy periods. The 
reader feels as if he owed to the 
great Cesar something more solemn 
than the pleasure with which he 
reads a narrative in which there is 
no tedium. It is seldom that an 
artist so distinguished in one branch 
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of literature, takes the trouble of en- 
tering upon another; and the skill 
of the practised narrator conveys an 
unusual charm to the history. Mr. 
Trollope carries out the principle of 
the series with conscientiousness. 
He telis the story of the Commen- 
taries in his own words, which are of 
themselves most characteristic and 
pleasant. A more splendid life has 
never been in the world, and there 
are abundant means of studying it. 
The man who as nearly conquered 
the world as any one man could do; 
who conquered the might of old 
Rome, its factions and traditions; 
—who, struggling through a hun- 
dred vicissitudes, made himself the 
foremost figure of his day, a kind of 
king of the universe, so to speak— 
he who was first in Rome being 


first in the world—and who, not: 
content with all these achievements, 
wrote the story of them better than : 


any one else could have written it, 
—requires little additional labour on 
the part of his biographer to prove 
his greatness. He is the most 
heroic, as he is the most powerful, 
of Romans, in himself an admir- 
able type of Rome, all-conquering, 
invincible, proudest and greatest 
of empires; but his place is more 
in the imperial line of kings and 
statesmen than with the humbler, 
if not less proud, order of poets and 
writers. The blaze of splendour 
about him dazzles our eyes. We 
are more at home at the Sabine 
farm, listening to the trickling of 
the summer fountain, or warm in- 
doors in wintry weather over the 
chestnuts and the wine. 

Cicero, however, less fortunate, 
less splendid, and less great, suc- 
ceeds better than Casar does in 
combining the glow and /shine of 
public eminence with that milder 
glory which is more dear to our 
heart. His public career was splen- 
did, but, unlike that of Cesar, it 
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was checkered by great downfall 
and misfortune, as well as by the 
greatest honours and promotions, 
He gained the highest distinctions 
Rome could give, earning the titles 
of Pater Patrize and of Saviour of 
Rome, and then was driven’ out 
ignominiously, an outlaw and ex- 
communicated person ; but only to 
be brought back eighteen months 
later in triumph—“ carried back to 
Rome on the shoulders of Italy,” as 
he himself says. Later, he joined in 
the conspiracy of Brutus and Cassius 
against Cesar; and when that failed 
in any results except murder, found 
in Antony, against whom in the 
mean time he had launched bis tre- 
mendous Philippics, an enemy 
still more dangerous and powerful 
than the two former, Catiline and 
Clodius, who had brought about his 
It is a kind 
of happiness in its way to have had 
for enemies men whose very names 
are hateful in history, and wiom no 
good man would care to call friend. 
Cicero died sadly enough while in 
the act of escaping. Ile was being 
earried in his litter by his slaves 
through the woods which adjoined 
his villa, to the coast, that he might 
get off by sea. He had been urged 
unwillingly to this flight by his 
faithful servants, and lay in his 
litter, moving slowly through the 
dewy trees, reading his favourite 
Euripides when the pursuers overtook 
him. The leader of the band was 
one whom Cicero’s eloquence had 
saved for that moment ; and there the 
Roman warriors killed the old man, 
the Pater Patri, the Saviour of their 
city. If we had space to enter into 
his life, there are specks in it evi- 
dent enough ; but he was both noble 
and unfortunate ; and the vanity of 
which he is accused, and inability 
to bear misfortune like a man, are, 
no doubt, fully attributable to the 
keen nervous sensibility of his or- 
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ganisation, and partly to the habit 
of his time, which was not fashioned 
@ thing we find it so hard to un- 
erstand) upon our English nine- 
teenth-century rules of what is 
dignified or not. His first great 
claim upon the recollection of pos- 
terity as a classic writer is (if we 
may be permitted a bull) not through 
his writings at all, but his speeches 
—splendid pieces of oratory in which 
great public speakers of all subse- 
quent ages have found their models, 
It is scarcely less easy to render 
them into quiet English than to 
transfer into our mother tongue the 
poetic strains of fervent Italy. We 
feel that not only are the words 
wanting, but the speaker, to enable 
us to feel the full force of the 
oration. Mr. Collins quotes a great 
many of these speeches, and from 
them the reader will learn as much 
as it is possible to learn of Cicero’s 
power in this way. We will 


give only one example, one which 
shows the superior skill of the 
pleader, and his power of compre- 
hending all the possibilities of a 


situation. He had been called 
upon to defend Ligarius, who was 
impeached of treason against the 
state, in the person of Ceesar, as hav- 
ing borne arms against him in his 
African campaign. Cicero himself 
had been on the side of those against 
whom Cesar fought—and Cesar was 
the judge. It w ould be difficult to 
imagine a position more difficult .or 
more embarrassing. The advocate 
began by “ making out what case 
he could for his client.” Clearly 
there was little enough to be said. 
Then with that unerring instinctive 
perception of what is best, which is 
sometimes the result of consummate 
skill and dexterity, and sometimes 
the merest dictate of nature, he sud- 
denly threw down his argument and 
spoke direct to the judge on the 
bench, who was at the same time the 
offended person :— 
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‘* T have pleaded many causes, Cesar. 
but I never yet used language 

of this sort— Pardén him, sir, he has 
offended ; he has made a false step; he 
did not think to do it; he never will 
again.’ This is language we use to a 
father. To the court it must be—‘ He 
did not do it; he never contemplated 
it ; the evidence is false ; the charge is 
fabricated.” If you tell me you sit but 
as the judge of the fact in this case, 
Cesar—if you ask me when and where 
he served against you—I am silent. I 
will not now dwell upon the extenuating 
circumstances which even before a ju- 
dicial tribunal might have their weight. 
We take this course before a judge, but 
I am here pleading to a father, I 
have erred, I have done wrong, I am 
sorry, I take refuge in your clemency ; 
I ask forgiveness for my fault. I pray 
you pardon me. There is no- 
thing so popular, believe me, sir, as 
kindness,—of all your many virtues, 
none wins men’s admiration and their 
love like mercy. In nothing do men 
reach so near the gods, as when they can 
give life and safety to mankind. For- 
tune has given you nothing more glori- 
ous than the power—your own nature 
can supply nothing more noble than 
the will—to spare and pardon when- 
ever you can. The case, perhaps, de- 
mands a longer advocacy—your gra- 
cious disposition feels it too long al- 
ready. So I make an end, preferring 
for my cause that you should argue 
with your own heart, than that I or 
any other should argue with you. I will 
urge nothing more than this—the grace 
which you shall extend to my client 
in his absence, will be felt as a boon 
by all here present.” 


Tn these few noble lines are com- 
pressed much that Shakespeare has 
repeated on various occasions. That 
quality of mercy which blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes, 
has never been more _ beautifully 
claimed. Not Isabella when she 
catches the cold Angelo’s ear with, 
“Hark, I will bribe you!”—not 
Portia’s fine appeal,—are more 
direct than this which was ad- 
dressed by the greatest orator in 
Rome to the greatest conqueror ; 
and though these old Romans were 
little affected by sentiment, and 
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quite unused to decide any practical 
questions by such a plea, yet the 
appeal was successful, and Ligarius 
was pardoned. 

The other works of Cicero are all 
on ethical and philosophical sub- 
jects) His famous essay on Old 
Age, and that on Friendship, are of 
a less profound character than the 
philosophical discussions on the 
True Ends of Life (‘De Finibus 
Bonorum et Malorum’), the dis- 
putations upon the nature of God, 
upon death, upon immortality, 
and upon the connection between 
virtue and happiness, of which 
the reader will here find an ex- 
cellent summary. Some of these 
thoughis are very remarkable in 
their elevation and purity. They 
are full of that profound uncertainty 
which belonged to their age, and 
which indeed hangs over all ages, 
ever ready to reappear when men 
question deeply that silence which 
gives so little reply. So noble and 
spiritual, however, are many of the 
sentiments uttered by the old Roman, 
to whom the ancient gods of Greece 
were fables, and who was too early 
for Christianity, even had it been 
likely that his pride would have 
stooped to a faith so humbly intro- 
duced, that we can only wonder 
and admire the elevation of soul 
and wistful intuition which formed 
a religious atmosphere about those 
great spirits groping towards the 
God they, divined, with a devotion 
more disinterested, more genuine 
than our own. Erasmus speaks of 
Cicero as fit to be a canonised saint. 
Petrarch says of him that “you 
would fancy sometimes it was not a 
Pagan philosopher, but a Christian 
apostle who was speaking ;” and 
the beantiful passages translated 
—and very well translated — by 
Mr. Collins, may persuade the reader 
that these high testimonies scarcely 
go too far. There is something ex- 
tremely touching even in the origin 
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of these works. Some of them were 
written to distract his mind under 
the great grief of his life—the death 
of his daughter Tullia; the others 
to solace him in his scarcely less 
grief for Rome, when he saw great 
Cesar’s great despotism, which he 
had risked his soul to cut short, 
transferred into the inferior hands 
of Antony. It givesa deeperinterest 
to the philosopher’s searching de- 
mand, What is death ? when we re- 
member that this piteous question 
—to which Christianity itself gives 
but a broad general answer, and 
none of those details for which the 
soul yearns—was that of a father 
whose child had gone away from 
him into the unknown. “To me,” 
he says, “ when I consider the na- 
ture of the soul, there is far more — 
difficulty and’ obscurity in forming 
a conception of what the soul is 
while in the body—in a dwelling 
where it seems so little at home— 
than of what it will be when it has 
escaped into the free atmosphere of 
heaven, which seems its natural 
abode.” What taught him so ele- 


, vated and spiritual a conception ? 


Somehow or other, Cicero had found 
out that this Soul was the thing most 
worth attention of anything in the 
world. Poor soul! in this advanced 
age it has fallen into disrepute, like 
many other things, and is less in- 
teresting or important than the lobe 
of the ear, and the ball of the thumb 
—of all the changes between our 
time and Cicero’s, one of the most 
wonderful, surely. . 

We will give but one other pas- 
sage from the essay on Old Age—a 
very famous one, for which again 
we are indebted to Mr. Collins :— 


“Tt likes me not to mourn over de- 
parting life as many men, and men of 
learning, have done. Nor can I regret 
that I have lived, since I have so lived 
as that I may trust I was not born in 
vain ; and I depart out of life as out 
of a temporary lodging, not as out of 
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my home. For Nature has given it to 
us asan inn totarry at by the way, 
not as a place toabide in. Oh glori- 
ous day! when I shall set out to join 
that blessed company and assembly of 
disembodied spirits, and quit this crowd 
and rabble of life! For I shall go my 
way, not only to those great men of 
whom I spoke, but to my own son 
Cato, than whom was never better man 
born, nor more full of dutiful affection ; 

whose body I laid on the funeral pile— 
an office he should rather have done 
forme. But his spirit has never left 
me; it still looks fondly back upon 
me, though it has gone assuredly into 
those abodes where he knew that I 
myself shall follow. And this, my 
great loss, I seemed to bear with 
calmness ; not that I bore it undis- 
turbed, but that I still consoled my- 

self with the thought that the separa- 
tion between us could not be for long. 
And if I err in this, in that I believe 
the spirits of men to be immortal, I 
err willingly ; nor would I have this 
mistaken opinion of mine uprooted so 
long asl live. But if, after lam dead, 
I shall have no consciousness, as some 
curious philosophers assert, then I am 
not afraid of dead philosophers laugh- 
ing at my mistake.” 


' We are transported into another 
century and a changed atmosphere 
by the next group of Roman writers 
to whom we are introduced. From 
the last struggles of the falling Re- 
public, dying hard under the des- 
perate championship of such men as 
Pompey, Cicero, and the band of 
tragic but ineffectual conspirators 
who killed great Czsar; and the 
subdued tranquillity, as of a sea 
stilled after a storm, of the age of 
Augustus, full of all the softer pip- 
ings of peace and lays of pocts,—we 
plunge at once into the misery and 
degradation that followed under 
such rulers as Nero and Domitian. 
To illustrate this period, we have 
Tacitus the historian, Pliny, whom 
we may call the familiar commen- 
tator and social critic, and Juvenal 
the satirist ; so that by no means of so 
many different expositors, each help- 
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ing out the picture made by the 
other, we ought to have it in our 
power to form a sufficiently just 
idea of the condition of Rome. The 
works of Tacitus, with one excep- 
tion, are historical. Tis ‘ Agricola’ 
gives us the life of a good general 
and brave man, with something in 
him of the old heroic Roman strain, 
whose success in pushing the Ro- 
man legions along the rugged north- 
ern coasts of our own island, gives 
him a special interest to ourselves, 
if, indeed, any interest can be strong 
which lies so far in the dim past, 
and concerns ancestors so unrecog- 
nisable as the Scots or Picts, who 
gave the Roman general enough to 
do even in our dear humdrum and 
placid Kingdom of Fife. The sub- 
ject of the ‘ Germany ’ is sufficiently 
indicated by its title; it is an ac- 
count of that great midland conti- 
nental country, out of the glooms of 
which there came now and 
then fierce and rude invaders, and 
in which revolts against Roman 
sway were perpetual. It is full of 
curious descriptions, such asa man 
examining those glooms out of the 
heart of civilisation would be like- 
ly to make, and which are interest- 
ing both in their mistakes and in 
their affirmations. “ All have fierce 
blue eyes, red hair, huge frames,” 
he says—the common description, 
by the way, of the half-savage war- 
rior, whom civilisation half dreads 
and is half contemptuous of. Not 
much more than a century ago, the 
same description might have been 
given in England of those “ wild 
Seotch” who followed Prince 
Charlie. The still broader gene- 
ralisation which describes the 
Teutons as “a race without either 
natural or acquired cunning,” is 
amusing enough, The ‘Annals’ 
and ‘History,’ one closely follow- 
ing on the other, are, however, 
the greatest works of Tacitus. The 
first-embraces the first half of the 
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century in which he himself lived— 
the age just before his own, which 
he had most abundant opportunity of 
fathoming and comprehending; the 
second is the story of the reigns 
under which he himself lived. The 
many mutilations to which they have 
been subject impair the perfection of 
these records; but the English read- 
er will find even in Mr. Bodham 
Donne’s summary a very compre- 
hensive view of the history of the 
time, its extraordinary convulsions, 
its succession of one tyrant after 
another, the frightful episode of 
military domination which gave to 
the paralysed city such rulers as 
Otho and Vitellius, and all the 
vicissitudes of Ceesarism—occasion- 
ally fortunate, as when Vespasian 
and Titus ruled, but always stupe- 
fying and deadening the national 
life, and working downwards to 
certain ruin. The strong bias 


against the system of despotism 


which is evident, gives pungency to 
the record, such as a history of the 
Napoleons by such a bitter yet 
honourable critic as Montalembert 
might have shown. There is little 
space in the smal] volumes of this 
series for giving, besides the neces- 
sary narrative and summary, much 
insight into the style and eloquence 
of such a writer—a thing itself ex- 
tremely difficult, almost impossible ; 
but any good account of the most 
authentic story of the first century 
must be interesting to the English 
reader. 

Pliny, the friend of Tacitus, 
lends his brighter social sketches 
to fill out the statelier narrative, 
and furnishes an extremely pleas- 
ant volume, more easy and like- 
able, if less important, than 
the historian’s weighty narrative. 
These sketches, as the reader is 
aware, are in the form of letters, 
and as such convey some curious 
information to us, both of historical 
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scenes and of the daily life of 
Rome. There are few books of the 
series more attractive than Messrs, 
Church and Brodribb’s agreeable 
account of this genial and kindly 
Roman. We enter with him into 
all the details of existence, and are 
amused by all the peculiarities 
which mark the long distance and 
difference between us, without lob- 
ing sight of those more lasting con- 
ditions of humanity which are the 
same now as they were in Rome in 
the first century, a miugled likeness 
and contrast which gives the chief 
charm to social history. The most 
famous, perhaps, of Pliny’s letters is 
that which gives an account of the 
great eruption o’ Vesuvius, by which 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed, and which the reader 
will find in this volume, though it 
seems unnecessary to quote it here. 
It is interesting, however, to note. 
in this narrative, and in the equally- 
well-known account of the Jews: 
given by Tacitus, what is pointed) 
out by the authors of both vol-. 
umes—the curious absence of that 
critical faculty and sense of the 
necessity of accuracy, which we in 
these latter days pride ourselves 
on possessing. Pliny’s story of 
the eruption is extremely pictu- 
resque, but it is wanting in the 
most obvious details of trustwor- 
thy evidence, and tells us neither 
when the extraordinary appear- 
ances which he describes began, nor 
how long they lasted, nor where 
the terror-stricken crowd which 
pressed so upon him as to drive him 
onward, escaped to in their flight, 
nor even the direction they took.. 
The notes of Tacitus on the Jews 
are still more deficient in all that 
constitutes evidence, and show a 
readiness to accept the meresi hear- 
say, which is very unworthy a his- 
torian, and is by no means, one 
would have said, characteristic of’ 
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the man. It gives the most gro- 
tesque outsider’s version of the facts 
so well known to us from other 
sources; although even in this 
strange travesty there is much 
which the author evidently feels 
to show a higher tone of morality 
than that of his own superior and 
enlightened race. 

To return, however, to Pliny: 
there are innumerable bits of Ro- 
man life in his letters much less 
known than his description of the 
famous and terrible catastrophe of 
Pompeii. The reader will be 
amused by the following curious 
sketch of an institution well known 
among us as the claque, which 
seems to have been used in Pliny’s 
days, under much less justifiable 
circumstances than those which 
have attended its modern exist- 
rence. It is here introduced as a 
common feature in the courts of 
justice. Pliny himself practised at 
the bar like so many other distin- 
guished Romans. He is describing 
the “Court of the Hundred,” in 
which he says there are few interest- 
“ing cases, and the greater part of 
the practice is in the hands of young 
and unknown men :— 


‘They have an audience like them- 
selves, regularly hired for the occa- 
tion ; a speculator contracts to supply 
-them; presents are passed to them 
quite openly in court, and they go for 
the same .hire from court to court. 
Yesterday two young slaves of mine 
were dragged off to applaud somebody 
at half-a-crown apiece. Such is the 
price of the highest eloquence—for 
this you may fill a number of benches, 
- collect a crowd, and have a burst of 
-cheering as soon as ever the leader of 
the chorus has given the word.” 


Another habit of a more re- 
fined kind—but one which, it 
will easily be seen, might very well 
grow into an intolerable nuisance to 
all plain people having friends of 
« the literary class—was the system of 
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public readings. It isa hard case 
enough when you are liable to be 
presented, without a moment’s no- 
tice, with a volume of your friend’s 
poetry, and still harder when your 
opinion is asked as to the expe- 
diency of publication; but what 
would become of us if all the 
writers of our acquaintance had 
the privilege of inviting us to 
hear them read their productions 
—an invitation scarcely to be re- 
fused at Jess cost than a quarrel ! 
We remember ruefully an accident 
that once happened to ourselves 
(and it was at Rome) when a friend, 
whose entreaties to read his MS. 
we had skilfully dodged up to the 
last moment, instead of saying fare- 
well like a Christian, jumped after 
us into the railway carriage which 
was about to convey us to Civita 
Vecchia, and produced upon us, help- 
less, the dreaded MS. It would ap- 
pear that Pliny was more charitable 
than we are; for he speaks of this 
terrible practice —which Juvenal, 
more impatient, denounces as one of 
“the horrors of this hateful town” 
—with an amiable complaisance :— 


“‘T must beg you to excuse me to- 
day,” he says ; ‘‘ Titinius Capito means 
to give a reading, and I cannot say 
whether I am more bound or more de- 
sirous to hear him. . . . He lends his 
house to readers; and whether the 
reading be at his own house or else- 
where, he shows a remarkable kind- 
ness in making himself one of the au- 
dience ; me certainly he has never 
failed whenever he has happened to be 
in town.” “This year,” he says on 
another occasion, ‘‘ has brought us & 
great crop of poets. During the whole 
month of April there’ was scarcely a 
day on which some one did not give 
a reading. Iam delighted to see that 
literature flourishes, that the powers 
of our writers have the opportunity of 
displaying themselves ; yet audiences | 
come but slowly to listen. Many per- 
sons sit in the lounging places and 
waste in gossip the time that they 
should spend indistening. They even 
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have news brought to them whether 
the reader has entered, whether he has 
spoken his preface, whether he has got 
through a considerable part of his 
manuscript. Then at last they come, 
but come slowly and reluctantly. ... 
Good heavens! our fathers can re- 
member how the Emperor Claudius, 
walking one day in the palace, hearing 
a great shouting, inquired the cause. 
They told him that Nonianus was 
reading : whereupon he entered the 
room wholly unexpected by the reader. 
Now, the idlest of men, after having 
been invited long before to attend, and 
reminded over and over again of the 
engagement, either do not come at all, 
or if they come complain of having 
‘lost a day !’” 


This reference to the good old 
times (not very far off in this case) 
shows that Pliny did not share his 
friend Tacitus’s hatred for the 
Cesars. The historian, no doubt, 
would have thrown back the 
blissful moment when the readings 
of all poets were attended with 


eagerness and interest, to the golden 


age of the Republic. “I, however,” 
adds Pliny, with conscious virtue, 
“have failed scarcely a_ single 
reader.” 

We shall quote but one other 
sketch, the portrait of the elder 
Pliny, to show what ancient Roman 
virtue was in the learned naturalist. 
We fear that irreverent youth in 
our own day would ,have stigma- 
tised the venerable philosopher as 
something of a prig. - It is to prove 
among other things the “ marvel- 
lous industry” of his relative, that 
Pliny the younger thus writes :— 


‘‘From the 23d of August he began 
to study at midnight, and through the 
winter he continued to rise at one, or, 
at the latest,at two in the morning, often 
at twelve. Before daybreak 
he would go to the Emperor Vespasian, 
who also worked at night, and thence 
to his official duties. On returning 
home, he gave what time remained to 
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study. After taking a light meal, as 
our forefathers used to do, he would 
often, in summer, if he had leisure, re- 
cline in the sun and have a book read 
to him—on which he wrote notes, or 
from which he made extracts. He 
read nothing without making extracts ; 
for he used to say that you could get 
something good from the worst book. 
After reading in the sun, he had gene- 
rally a cold bath, then a light meal, 
and avery short nap; after which, as 
if he were beginning another day, he 
would study till dinner. During din- 
ner a book was read to him, and he 
made notes upon it as it went on, I 
remember one of his friends once stop- 
ping the reader, who had pronounced 
a word incorrectly, and making him 
repeat it. My uncle said to him, ‘ Did 
you not understand the word?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he replied. ‘Why, then, did you stop 
him? we have lost more tlian ten lines 
by this interruption.’ So parsimonious 
was he of his time. In the 
country he exempted only his bathing 
time from study—I mean the actual 
time of his immersion in the water ; 
for while he was being rubbed or dried 
he would have something read, or dic- 
tate something. While travelling he 
threw aside every other care, and gave 
himself up to study. He always had a 
scribe by his side, with a book anda 
writing-table, whose hands in winter 
were protected by gloves, so that the 
cold weather might not rob him of a 
single moment. Even at Rome he 
used to be carried in a litter with this 
view. Iremember him rebuking me 
for taking a walk. ‘You might have 
managed,’ he said, ‘not to Jose these 
hours.’ In fact, he thought all time 
lost that was not given to study.” 


It is curious to recollect that this 
tremendous student was at the time 
of his death, which took place on 
the night of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, probably from the suffo- 
cating atmosphere at the foot of 
the voleano—admiral in command 
of the fleet in the bay of Naples, 
It was in his attempt to save the 
terrified people on the coast, whose 
houses were destroyed, and who 
were, as was natural, frightened to 
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death by this appalling and unpre- 
cedented catastrophe, that he lost 
his life. 

We add one brief epistle more, 
which is not included in the 
selection of quotations made b 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb. It is 
very charming and touching in itself, 
and still more curious from its resem- 
blance to a yet more famous letter 
—the Epistle of Paul to Philemon. 
If it wants something of the digni- 
fied and pathetic tenderness of that 
most beautiful letter, it is still very 
striking in its similarity of senti- 
ment. It is written with the same 
purpose—to recommend an erring 
but repentant servant to the for- 
giveness of his master. 


‘Your freedman, with whom you 
said that you were angry, has come to 
me, and, falling at my feet, has, as it 
were, clung to yours. He has wept 
much—he has entreated much —of 
much he has been silent; in a word, 
he has made full proof of penitence. I 
indeed believe him reformed, because 
he knows and feels his faults. That 
you are angry with him, I know, and 
that you are justly angry I know also ; 
but then has mercy its highest praise 
when cause for anger is most just. You 
have loved the man, and I trust will 
again love him. Meanwhile, it isenough 
that you spffer yourself to be entreated. 
Should he deserve it, you may again 
be angry, and, having yielded to en- 
treaty, you will have the more excuse. 
Put down something to his youth— 
something to his tears—something to 
your own kindness. Torture him not, 
* lest torturing him you torture also your- 
self. For anger to a nature so gentle as 
yours is really torture. I am fearful 
lest I should seem to exact rather than 
to entreat, should I join my prayers to 
his. And yet I will join them, and 
that as fully and as earnestly as I have 
sharply and severely reproved him, 
threatening him plainly that I will 
never entreat for him again. This I 
said to him, whom there was need to 
frighten. To you I say not so. For 
most likely I should again entreat, and 
again obtain my prayer, if only it be 
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such as is fitting for me to ask, and for 
you to grant. Farewell.” 


It is difficult to do full justice to 
the claims of such a poet as Juvenal 
in such a series as the present, de- 
signed for domestic reading, and 
specially intended for the innocent 
hands of those whom English litera- 
ture, more than any other, has the 
merit of avoiding to offend. The 
writer is compelled to make perpet- 
ual breaks in his quotations, and 
leave the darker part of the story 
untold. But even with this neces- 
sary elimination, enough is left to 
show the lofty indignation against 
evil, the manly love of virtue, which 
inspire the verse of this most earnest 
of satirists. The reader will perceive 
at a glance that there is no levity in 
this censor of public morals, nosneak- 
ing regard for the vice he chastises, 
or covert sympathy with those who 
practise it. He is not easy and 
good-natured, but impetuous, breath- 
less, in his denunciations—carried far 
beyond the point at which an observer 
can laugh at the habit he stigmatises, 
His indignation is as a fire within 
him—sharp and hot and intolerant. 
Curiously enough, some of the in- 
dignant youthful verses of Savona- 
rola—in a kindred age of despotism 
and moral depravity, while he was 
still only grieving over the vice of 
his time, and had not seen his way 
to his after vehement crusade against 
it—sound almost like paraphrases of 
the fiery lines of Juvenal. 


‘* Wouldst thou to honour and preferment 
climb? 

Be bold in mischief, dare? some mighty 
crime. 

On guilt’s broad base thy towering fort- 
ress raise, 

For virtue starves on universal praise.” 


This is the burden of the high 
heart and soul impatient of evil at 
once under the reign of Domitian 
and that of Lorenzo di Medici; and 
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Savonarola himself could scarcely 
have set forth more fully the right 
of right, for itself and by itself, the 
inherent good of goodness, than does 
the noble heathen. Hear the ring 
in his fine verses, even through the 
muffling of translation—though we 
must add that the translations given 
by Mr. Walford, and which, we pre- 
sume, as no other authorship is 
claimed for most of them, are from 
his own pen—are full of spirit and 


energy. 


‘*Be brave, be just; and when your coun- 
try’s laws 

Call you to witness in a dubious cause, 

Though Phalaris plant his bull before your 


eye, 

And frowning dictate to your lips the lie, 

Think it a crime no tears can e’er efface 

To a safety with compliance base : 

t honour’s cost a feverish span extend 

And sacrifice for life life’s only end. 

Life ! = not life; who merits death is 
dead.” 


A*™tone of still wilder energy is 
in the denunciations of evil which 
fill’ so large a part of the Satires. 
Juvenal was one of the greatest 
poets of the age in which and of 
which Tacitus wrote, and which 
kindly Pliny babbled about in 
friendliest gossip. It does not well 
seem possible to have exaggerated 
its corruptions. That which nat- 
urally an alarmed and indignant 
patriot would be likely to exagger- 
ate, its superiority in guilt to all 
previous ages, may be doubtful, for 
Rome at all times seems to have 
afforded abundant material for moral 
invective ; but the grave historian 
and the more than grave, the de- 
spairing poet, are at one in the force 
of the picture they draw. And we 
do not need to go back as far as the 
time of the Roman emperors to be 
aware that tyranny and anarchy 
are sworn brothers, and go hand in 
hand. Utter social corruption—ex- 
tending to judges, tribunals, law, 
the highest authorities and the 
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lowest officials alike—is what the 
indignant satirist, fierce tears in his 
eyes, and fiery hatred of the evil in 
his heart, invokes heaven and earth 
to witness. ‘“ Ye gods!” he cries— 


“Ye gods! what rage, what frenzy fires 
my brain 

When that false guardian, with his splendid 
train 

Crowds the long street and_leaves his orphan 
charge 

To prostitution and the world at large ; 

va. vy a juggling sentence damned in 


(For aco that holds the plunder heeds the 
pain ?), 

Mauris to wine his 
hours, 

And laughs in 
powers 

While sighing o’er the victory she has 


devotes morning 


exile at the offended 


won, 
The province finds herself but more un- 


done! 
And shall I feel that strains like these 
require 
avenging strains of the Venusian 


Shall I still re- 


eat 
The i tales of Troy and Crete, 
The toils of Hercules, the horses fed 
On human flesh by savage Diomed, 
The lowing labyrinth, the builder's flight, 
ea —_ boy, ‘hurled from his airy 
ei 
When what the law forbids the wife to heir 
The adulterers will may to the wittol 


The 
ly 


Te, 
And aa pursue them? 


ear, 

Who gave, with wand'ring eye and va- 
cant face, 

A tacit sanction to his own disgrace ! 


. 


Who —_ not, reckless of the swarms 
he mee 

Fill his ae tablets in the public streets 

With angry verse, when, through the mid- 
day glare, 

Borne by six slaves, and in an open chair, 

The forger comes who owns this blaze of 
state 

To a wet seal and a fictitious date, 

Comes like the soft Mzecenas lolling by, 

And impudently braves the public eye ; 

Or the rich dame who stanched her hus- 
band s thirst . 

With generous wine—but drugged it deeply 
first, 

And now wore dext’rous than Locusta 
shows 

Her country friends the beverage to com- 


~—s , 

And ’midst the curses of the indignant 
throng 

Bears in broad day the spotted corpse 
along ?” 
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We have thus attempted to give 
the English reader from his own 
point of view a summary of the 
valuable addition which he will find 
in the volumes of this series to his 
best stores of information and intel- 
lectual interest. - Every new chap- 
ter of literature which is opened to 
us widens our horizon; and much 
more is this the case when the new 
literature which is unfolded is the 
oldest of all, and the foundation of 
letters everywhere. But while the 
reader to whom his own tongue 
is the most comfortable or only 
medium of instruction must prize 
highly all such attempts to bring 
distant genius within his reach, he 
will derive a satisfaction of another 
kind from the comparison he is 
hereby enabled to make between 
the greatest masterpieces of ancient 
literature, and those familiar idols 
which have been known and dear 
to him all his life. And we think 
he may fairly give himself the gra- 
tification of believing that the Greek 
is quite as much to be pitied who 
never could have known Shakes- 
peare, as is the Englishman who 
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does not know Aischylus. Lear is 
to the full as great as Gidipus, and 
even the fondest and most admiring 
classicist will scarcely find within 
the circle of Greek tragedy any 
figure worthy to take a place by the 
side of Hamlet. After this little 
flourish of our national trumpet, 
which we make with much relish 
on behalf of our particular client 
the English reader, and in defiance 
of all classic fanatics, we commend 
these stout old Romans, and still 
more their greater predecessors of 
Greece, to the audience they claim. 
The series was admirably planned, 
and it has been thoroughly well 
carried out. To Mr. Collins, who 
has conducted it, we ail owe our 
best thanks ; and any one who reads 
the volumes which he has himself 
contributed, will feel that the edi- 
torship could not possibly have been 
in better hands. We are glad to un- 
derstand that, in acquiescence with 
many requests, from the press and 
the public, it is intended to supply 
the omissions we have indicated— 
and we trust some others—by a 
short supplemental series, 
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A PARSON'S APOLOGY, 


September 1874. 
I. 


Untovucnep by me, on moor and tree 
The blackcock may abide ; 

Not mine the hand to guide to land 
The giant silverside. 

The partridge still may feed at will 
O’er Caledonian heather ; 

The woodcock’s bill may suck its fill,— 
We may not be together ! 


II. 


Let others hail that lovely vale, 
While Donald—rarely sober— 

Conveys them out to fish for trout 
In golden-leafed October. 

Others may kill, on Stenton’s hill, 
Victims of “fur and feather ;” 
But not for me such joys may be,— 

We may not be together ! 


lil. 


For evermore that horrid bore 
We can’t get rid of —Duty— 
Keeps me away from Braan and Tay, 
From you, and Highland beauty. 
Parochial work I may not shirk 
Still keeps me to my tether; 
[ yearn in vain to snap the chain,— 
We may not be together ! 


IV. 


Yet, Henry, when, at half-past ten— 
My day’s work haply finished— 
By pleasing fire I light the briar, 
My sorrows seem diminished ; 
The magic “bowl” warms up my soul 
From “ winter and cold weather,” 
And leaves it bright in Fancy’s light 
Where we are still together! 
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Tue third volume of Lord Dal- 
ling’s ‘Life of Lord Palmerston’ 
is just published, bringing the bio- 
graphy down to 1847, thereby com- 
pleting the account of two-thirds of 
an eminent public career. Hardly 
any public man of this century 
offers a more promising subject for 
a skilful biographer than the ac- 
complished statesman and man of 
the world whose career in the House 
of Commons extended over nearly 
sixty years, and comprised one- 
tenth of the whole existence of that 
famous assembly. During a large 
portion of that time Lord Palmer- 
ston filled an ample space in the 
eyes not merely of his fellow- 
countrymen, but of all Europe, 
which was due not more to his 
energy and achievements than to 
his personal qualities, the fulness 
and heartiness of his physical nature, 
the fund of animal spirits and buoy- 
ant and general humour which de- 
lighted the public in his demeanour 
in Parliament, and in all his public 
displays, whether with deputations, 
before his constituents, or at more 
festive gatherings. He lived much 
in public, and every one was ac- 
quainted with his ardent spirit and 
resolute purpose, and at the same 
time with the irrepressible gaiety of 
disposition which was always ready 
with a joke and a repartee, which 
hardly knew what either anxiety or 
despondency meant, which all bore 
witness to a joyous energy of life 
and spirits, a character which would 
be sure to work out a career full of 
incident and full of interest both in 
private and in public. The pro- 
mised sketch of such a life neces- 
- sarily raised one’s hopes of interest 
and amusement, and on all points 
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except of high principles of states- 
manship, or far-reaching theories 
of political science, of instruction 
also. 

The very name of his biographer, 
too, increased such hopes. Lord 
Dalling was for years a diplo- 
matist of no ordinary reputation, 
and was associated with Lord 
Palmerston in several important 
passages in his celebrated conduct 
of foreign affairs. He was, more- 
over, a personal friend, and had 
been for some time on_ terms 
of intimacy with the subject of 
his memoir. In his own words, he 
had “undertaken to write the 
biography of a great statesman 
under whom I long served, and 
for whom I had a sincere and re- 
spectful affection.” Further than 
that, Lord Dalling had previously 
given to the world several bio- 
graphical sketches which showed 
him to be a master of that portion of 
literary art. Few will dispute his 
literary capacity who are acquainted 
with his admirable portraits of Tal- 
leyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, and 
Canning. The reader’s interest in 
those careers never flags, the hero in 
each case is brought prominently 
and vigorously into notice, and is 
described with clearness and im- 
partiality. Whether or not it is 
that our expectations were under 
the circumstances unduly raised, 
we can only confess to the entire 
disappointment with which we 
have risen from the perusal of these 
volumes, 

A book, in our humble judgment, 
should result from the application 
of mind to matter; and violates the 
first principles and object and use- 
fulness of art if it does not accom- 
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plish its purpose within a reasonable 
compass, The notion seems to be 
spreading that the way to write a 
man’s life is to publish all his private 
letters, which he never intended for 
the public eye, and which, for the 
most part, contain private gossip. 
Quite recently Buckle’s memoranda, 
mere scraps of paper filled with notes 
to assist his memory, were given to 
an admiring public, much on the 
same principle as a gaping crowd is 
once said to have acted in collecting 
cherry-stones as they quitted the 
mouth of a royal prince. Confiden- 
tial letters of a divine to an anxious 
inquirer° were, according to some 
recent complaints in the ‘ Times’ 
newspaper, published a short time 
ago; and though the names were 
suppressed, the internal evidence 
fixed their recipient amongst his 
friends, much to his regret and 
annoyance. And other examples 
might be noted where masses of 
private correspondence have been 
offered for the digestion of a reader 
who wishes at a moderate cost of 
time and money to learn the history 
of a particular life. If for no other 
reason, a regard: for brevity should 
set some limits to this growing 
evil. If the remainder of Lord 
Palmerston’s life, which comprises 
by far the most interesting portion 
of it, is to be written at a length 
proportioned to the first part of it, 
the whole work will fill eight or 
nine volumes. Life is not long 
enough to enable us to bestow all 
this time and attention upon every 
single career which attains to emi- 
nence. And it is time that those 
.who devote themselves to biography 
should receive a hint that, however 
large the mass of correspondence 
which is intrusted to them, the 
public expects that the result of its 
perusal should be compressed into 
moderate compass, and that within 
those limits a picture of the hero 
should be faithfully drawn, and the 
incidents narrated with a due re- 
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gard to their proportionate import- 
ance. It would seem, further, that 
there is another condition of suc- 
cess. Either a biographer should 
be a faithful parasite of his hero, 
such as Dr. Silesiel found ready to 
his hand, in which case the very in- 
tensity of hero-worship is itself a 
source of, as it were, photographic 
art; or he should take every pre- 
caution to insure to himself the im- 
partial spirit of the future, with a 
view to a masterly picture. He 
should write for posterity with judi- 
cial severity. It seems to us a mis- 
take to endeavour to combine the 
two functions of the fervent ad- 
mirer, on the one hand, and the 
impartial historian on the other. 
The regard of former intimacy, one’s 
own implication in several passages 
of the hero’s life, leading to an ex- 
aggerated sense of their importance, 
—above all, the necessity of writing 
under the eye of, or with a view to 
to the perusal by, some devoted rela- 
tion of the deceased, to whom one 
is indebted for valuable papers and 
correspondence, are fatal to the re- 
tention of that clear and unbiassed 
judgment which is essential to suc- 
cess, or of that regard for reason- 
able brevity and proportion which 
art requires, There are many stages, 
of course, between the plan, on the 
one hand, of putting into a cart 
every letter which a valued friend 
or a devoted widow may think in- 
teresting, and then tilting the cart 
at the printer’s office ; and, on the 
other hand, producing a vivid and 
genuine picture of the hero, with an 
account of his career, proportioned 
in all its parts. It is, however, at 
some one of those numerous stages 
that Lord Dalling’s Life of Lord 
Palmerston must be placed ; and at 
one far lower than the great emin- 
ence, literary and diplomatic, of the 
writer would have led us to expect. 
We should have been far better 
pleased if he had left some less able 
and experienced hand to edit the 
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correspondence by itself. In the 
interval which elapsed between 
Lord Palmerston’s death and his 
own, he had ample time to have 
carried out either his original in- 
tention of “sketching Lord Palmer- 
ston as he has sketched Mr. Canning 
in ‘ Historical Characters ; ” or his 
subsequent intention of finishing 
the work in two volumes. Unfor- 
tunately, however, as matter in- 
creased, there was a constant diver- 
gence from the main object of the 
work, till at last the task of reducing 
unwieldy materials into shape and 
beauty was apparently abandoned 
in despair. 

Although this book must be added 
to the list of unsuccessful biogra- 
phies, it is nevertheless full of in- 
teresting matter in reference to 
several very important passages in 
our diplomatic history, in connec- 
tion with which Lord Dalling him- 
self took a very distinguished part. 
Both the subject and author of this 
life are entitled to the applause 
of posterity ; and notwithstanding 
all objections, we are glad to have 
received this assistance towards 
knowing and understanding a career 
which, in spite of its utter dearth of 
political philosophy and science, is 
a most useful and important one for 
Englishmen to know and appreciate. 
In days when the whole aim of our 
foreign policy is to compromise dif- 
ficulties instead of facing and over- 
coming them—to make concessions 
with a view to maintaining peace, and 
to give out beforehand that we will do 
so—to allow treaties gained by the 
expenditure of blood and treasure to 
be torn up in our faces because our 
Ministers as private individuals had 
disapproved their provisions, and to 
refer our conduct to arbitration, ad- 
mitting that while our actions are 
necessarily governed by one set of 
rules, compensation shall be paid 
under another and totally different 
set of rules,—in times like these it 
is really useful to be told by a skil- 
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ful diplomatist of a foreign policy 
which was avowedly regulated by 
the maxim that a difficulty evaded 
was a difficulty increased and mul- 
tiplied, that undue concession was 
the parent instead of the prevention 
of war, and that the influence of 
England was a thing which it was 
her duty to preserve, to use, and to 
extend. 

The life of Lord Palmerston may 
be divided into three different chap- 
ters, which are widely dissimilar in 
character and circumstances, but 
through all of which the strong 
characteristics of the man undergo 
no change. His identity is faith- 
fully preserved ; neither the disposi- 
tion nor convictions undergo material 
alteration. He was never lost in the 
crowd of Tories in his earlier life, 
nor in the crowd of Liberals in his 
later years. Neither party obeyed 
or followed him, each was glad of 
his alliance ; and at his close he 
ruled England for years as Prime 
Minister while party spirit was prac- 
tically in abeyance, and the contest 
of party principles was suppressed. 
The first. chapter of this history 
closed in 1830, when in the prime of 
life at the age of 46—an age at which 
Pitt had closed his career, Welling- 
ton and Napoleon had ended their 
military achievements at Waterloo 
—Lord Palmerston slid from nine- 
teen years’ official subordination to 
Portland, Perceval, Liverpool, Can- 
ning, Goderich, and Wellington, into 
a Whig Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
on the eve of the triumph of Reform. 
The second chapter closed in 1850, 
when the death of Sir Robert Peel 
terminated the long rivalry between 
that great statesman and Lord John 
Russell, and when Lord Palmer- 
ston’s famous speech and triumph 
in the Don Pacifico case consoli- 
dated a position which soon gave 
him the leadership. The remaining 
fifteen years of his life—from the 
age of 66 to that of 81—gave him 
afar more prominent place in the 
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eyes of his fellow-countrymen than 
he had ever before occupied, and 
would fill at least half, if not con- 
siderably more, of a properly pro- 
portioned biography. It includes 
the final cessation of his depart- 
mental career; his unauthorised ap- 
proval of the coup-d’état of 1851 ; 
his rupture with his old chief Lord 
John Russell, his coquetry with the 
party of his opponents; his accep- 
tance of the Home Office in the 
Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, with his 
old subordinate Lord Clarendon as 
Foreign Secretary; and his final 
installation, when upwards of 70 
years old, with the acclamation of 
the country, during the Russian 
war, as Prime Minister,—a_ post 
which he held for eleven years, with 
the exception of about fifteen 
months, when the greatest blunder 
of his life—the Conspiracy to Mur- 
der Bill—led to the accession to 
office of his political opponents. 
This long career was almost uni- 
formly spent in office. Only one 
lengthened period of opposition 
occurs, and that was during the five 
years from 1841 to 1846, whilst Sir 
Robert Peel was in office, In the 
thirty-five years previous to that 
date, and in the twenty years sub- 
sequent to it, the intervals of lan- 
guishment in the cold shade of op- 
position amount to about an equal 
period of five years in the aggre- 
gate. During the sixty years of his 
public life, every Prime Minister 
except Sir Robert Peel solicited his 
services, some of them pressing upon 
his acceptance higher office than he 
could be induced to take. All of 
them except Lord Derby obtained his 
services, and upon all occasions he 
obtained his office with the approba- 
tion of his party and the public, 
There is no parallel in English party 
history to this unbroken prosperity 
and success. Though his birth and 
fortune were such as not in any 
degree to stand in his way, they were 
not such as of themselves to con- 
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fer political position or any famil 
claims to office. He won his posi- 
tion by his capacity, and by the 
confidence which his abilities and 
energy excited. 

Lord Dalling’s account of this life 
comprises in the first volume the 
whole of the first period—viz., till 
1830, when Earl Grey, in forming 
the Ministry of 1830, sent for Lord 
Palmerston to assist him. The se- 
cond and third volumes comprise 
seventeen years of the second period 
to which we have referred, and 
leave him at about the date of the 
Spanish marriages. This is all that 
the author has written, and, owing 
to his lamented death, the work 
must be continued by other hands, 
unless unhappily it should be aban- 
doned altogether. 

Under these circumstances we 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon - 
having more than a fragment of a 
promised work. By far the most 
interesting portion of it is contained 
in the appendix of the first volume, 
and consists of an autobiographical 
sketch given by Lord Palmerston to 
the author, comprising the whole of 
what we have ventured to describe 


as the first period of his career. It 
only occupies 17 pages; but the date 
at which it was written—surely no 


unimportant matter as respects 
either the accuracy of the recollec- 
tion or the spirit of the testimony— 
is not given, From it we learn the 
nature of his education; his unsuc- 
cessful efforts to represent the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and to gain 
the very seat which Pitt himself 
had vacated ‘by death; and the de- 
feat which he then sustained at 
the hands of Lord Henry Petty, 
afterwards the second Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and for a quarter of a 
century ia later life the friend and 
colleague of Lord Palmerston, The 
second at the poll was Lord’ Al- 
thorp, under whose leadership in 
the House of Commons the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was carried, and with 
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whom Lord Palmerston for the first 
time sat in a Liberal Cabinet. 

An unsuccessful attempt to gain 
a seat for Horsham, followed by an- 
other defeat for the University of 
Cambridge, led in due time to his 
being elected for Newtown, in the 
Isle of Wight, in 1807—a pocket 
borough of such an extremely close 
character that its proprietor stipu- 
lated that its representative should 
never set foot in the place, lest 
any new interest in the borough 
should be obtained. Apparently 
his maiden speech was made, at the 
beginning of the session of 1808, 
on the subject of the expedition to 
Copenhagen and the seizure of the 
Danish fleet. He spoke in his capa- 
city of a Lord of the Admiralty, to 
which post he had been appointed 
in April 1807; and more than half 
a century afterwards a Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament, complaining, 
not in the best possible taste, that 
“panting time toiled after him in 
vain,” recalled a circumstance which 
seemed to belong to a distant gene- 
ration. 

In October 1809, Mr. Perceval of- 
fered him the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. This is a well-authen- 
ticated circumstance, but is one of 
the most extraordinary incidents of 
hislife. Either he must have raised 
in others far greater confidence in 
his capacity than he at the time 
possessed himself, or Mr. Perceval 
must have wholly underrated the 
difficulty of the times. The drain 
of war, the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, a ten per cent income-tax, 
and the increasing irritation of the 
public, would have rendered the 
appointment of a youth of twenty- 
five, utterly ignorant of finance, a 
far more portentous fact in his- 
tory than the parallel appoint- 
ment of Pitt at twenty-three, 
for Pitt was at that age better 
versed in political economy and 
finance than any other member of 
the House of Commons, not except- 
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ing Burke. However, Lord Pal- 
merston had the good sense to de- 
cline the offer, and took the Secre- 
taryship at War instead. Eighteen 
years afterwards it was renewed by 
Mr. Canning when Prime Minister 
in 1827, and accepted; but George 
IV., who personally hated Lord Pal- 
merston, and, moreover, wished to 
have Herries or some creature of 
his own at the Exchequer, managed 
to overrule it, and in consequence 
the expectant Chancellor continued 
to hold the post of Secretary at 
War, to which Mr, Perceval had 
appointed him, and which he had 
retained ever since. Accordingly 
Canning, as the easiest mode of can- 
celling the arrangement with Lord 
Palmerston, held till his death both 
the office of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and also of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, according to the old 
custom, Sir Robert Peel followed 
his example in 1835, which was the 
last precedent for uniting those of- 
fices in one hand, until Mr. Glad- 
stone, at the end of the session of 
1873, revived the practice as the 
easiest mode of getting rid of Mr. 
Lowe. 

In the same year, 1827, Lord 
Goderich succeeded Mr. Canning. 
The first thing he did, although 
Huskisson was a member of the 
Cabinet, was to offer the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, for 
the third time, to Lord Palmer- 
ston, who again accepted it. He 
was even talked of for the lead 
of the House of Commons in pre- 
ference to Huskisson. Again, how- 
ever, George IV. interfered, and 
Herries got the office ; and Lord Pal- 
merston—who, with his usual tact, 
had “luckily mentioned the offer to 
nobody, and therefore his honour was 
not committed in any way”—retained 
the Secretaryship for War, which 
he continued to hold after the Duke 
of Wellington became Prime Min- 
ister, vacating it in May 1828, when 
the friends of Mr. Canning seceded 
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from the new Government; and in 
spite of solicitations, steadily re- 
fused to rejoin it. During those nine- 
teen years, Lord Palmerston had, 
from 1812 downwards, voted for the 
Catholic Emancipation, and _repre- 
sented the University of Cambridge, 
“with the full knowledge on the 
part of the University as to what 
his opinions on that subject were.” 
He seems, however, to have attended 
principally to the affairs of his de- 
partment, and to a life of social 
pleasure; and rather shirked than 
sought opportunities for placing 
himself in the van upon the impor- 
tant questions of the day. Peel was 
his junior by four years, yet he faced 
and surmounted with more or less 
success all the difficulties connected 
with home government, the cur- 
rency, and [Irish administration, 
which would have fallen to Lord 
Palmerston td grapple with had he 
really preferred the post of difficulty 
and danger. The prudence which 
declined the responsibility for 
finance in 1809 was by no means 
succeeded by any resolute determina- 
tion to force his way to the front. 
He seems deliberately to have pre- 
ferred a subordinate position, con- 
fident that his opportunities would 
come, and flattered, no doubt, by the 
circumstance that his capacity was 
recognised and his influence feared. 
The following is a list of the at- 
tempts made either to promote or 
to get rid of him, all without suc- 
cess: In 1815 Lord Castlereagh 
offered him the Chief Secrctaryship 
for Ireland—an office “ more im- 
portant, more active, and more 
likely to lead to distinction, than 
the office of Secretary of War which 
[hold ; but particular circumstances 
and considerations led me to decline 
it at once, and without the least 
hesitation.” His at that time more 
ambitious and enterprising junior, 
Peel, the Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, took it at once, 
and thereby obtained a start which 
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he ever afterwards preserved. Some 
years afterwards, Peel, at Lord Liver- 
pool’s desire, offered the man whom 
he had distanced “one of the 
minor East Indian presidencies, 
then about to become vacant, with 
the understanding that I should be 
Governor-General of India upon the 
next vacancy. I thanked him, but 
declined. ‘The proposal was after- 
wards renewed to me by Lord 
Liverpool, when the office of Gover 
nor-General actually became vacant, 
but I said I had no fancy for such 
latitudes.” He also refused a peer- 
age and the Post-office, saying that 
he preferred to remain in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Canning, when 
Prime Minister, some years later, 
said “he had a proposition to make 
to me, which he should not himself 
have thought of, but that the king 
had said he knew and was sure that 
it was just the very thing I should 
like; and that was, to go as Governor 
to Jamaica. I laughed very heartily, 
and assured Canning I preferred 
England and the War Office to 
Jamaica and the negroes. But I 
laughed so heartily that I observed 
Canning looked quite put out, and 
Iwas obliged to grow serious again.” 
Subsequently Canning offered him 
the Governor-Generalship of India, 
which had again become vacant, 
and this office was a third time 
declined. This was the last attempt 
to expatriate Lord Palmerston, until 
towards the close of Lord John 
Russell’s administration, on Lord 
Palmerston being expelled from the 
Foreign Office in December 1851, 
he was offered the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland. All these offers, together 
with the long retention of im- 
portant posts in the English 
Government, attest the enormous 
capacity of Lord Palmerston, and 
the opinion which was entertained 
of him by his colleagues and the 
country. Up to 1830, which is the 
period embraced by Lord Dalling’s 
first volume, the general character of 
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his public life seems to be a steady 
retention of his high office of 
Secretary at War, under all Premiers 
and all circumstances, an avoidance 
of any great risk or prominent re- 
sponsibility, and even of any office 
which iavolved great sacrifices or 
strain upon his resources, and an 
indisposition to mix either in the 
intrigues, the debates, or the settle- 
ment of the leading questions of the 
day. Nothing but his subsequent 
achievements and fame would have 
served to remove from oblivion the 
first quarter of a century of his 
public life. And we would will- 
ingly have parted with the whole 
of Lord Dalling’s 420 pages upon 
the subject ten times over, for one 
volume written by the same pen 
with similar advantages and ma- 
terials, upon any portion of Lord 
Palmerston’s career since 1850. 

In closing the first volume, Lord 
Dalling says that “it may not be 
amiss to remark that my main en- 
deavour throughout it has been to 
bring the man whom I undertook 
to describe before the reader.” ‘The 
materials at his disposal, however, do 
not throw any new light on Lord 
Palmerston’s character. On the con- 
trary, we venture to believe that any 
observer of public events or reader of 
the newspapers during the last ten 
or fifteen or twenty years of his 
life has a keener appreciation of the 
man than a stranger to that career 
is likely to gain from this volume. 
A collection of some of Lord Pal- 
merston’s most witty sayings—some 
of the amusing episodes of which he 
was so often the hero, either in the 
House of Commons or in social life, 
or with his old enemy Mr. Rowcliffe, 
on the hustings at Tiverton—would 
bring the man before the reader 
much more vividly than this book. 
Assuredily he is not reproduced in 
the following beaten-out and elabo- 
rated passage: “In the march of 
his epoch he was behind the eager, 
but before the slow. Accustomed to 
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a large range of observation over 
extemporaneous events, he had been 
led by history to the conclusion 
that all eras have their peculiar 
tendencies, which a calm judgment 
and an enlightened statesmanship 
should distinctly recognise, but not 
prematurely adopt or extravagantly 
indulge.” The backbone of this 
volume is the autobiography which 
is printed in the appendix, and 
which is reprinted piecemeal, inter- 
spersed with letters by the states- 
man and explanatory observations 
by the author. To this are added 
extracts from a journal kept by 
Lord Palmerston before he took 
office in 1807, containing his own 
opinions and remarks upon men 
and events at the moment when 
they were written. There are fur- 
ther extracts from another journal 
kept by Lord Palmerston in 1828 
and 1829. The letters are mostly 
of this kind. There are some when 
he was a schoolboy, and written 
upon the loss of bis mother; some 
in early life to his sisters; a long. 
and continuous correspondence with 
his brother, Sir W. Temple, who 
was so long Minister at the Court 
of Naples, and whose sad death in 
1856 occurred at the time when his 
elder brother, at the promising age 
of 71, was manfully beginning a 
new career as chief of a party. “It 
may be thought,” says Lord Dalling, 
“that I have injudiciously quoted 
letters which may seem frivolous 
when introduced into the biography 
of a veteran statesman. But I have 
dwelt, I confess, with detail and 
pleasure on this early epoch of Lord 
Palmerston’s life, because to those 
who only saw or knew him in his 
old age, there is something that 
freshens and brightens his memory 
in recurring to his youth, when we 
sce him stepping on to the platform 
of life with the same gay and jaunty 
step, and yet with the same serious 
and business-like intent, that carried 
him as cheerfully and steadily along 
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a sunshiny path through his long 
eareer.” We entirely agree that this 
was a worthy aim of the eminent 
man who undertook this biography ; 
our only regret is that the effect is 
diminished by an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of minute detail. If the 
correspondence had been published 
separately, and a life composed of 
the autobiography with the addition 
of such details and extracts from the 
journal as sufficed for recording the 
main events of his life, and delineat- 
ing the salient points of his charac- 
ter, we should have perused it with 
infinitely greater pleasure. That 
portion of it which shows the inside, 
as it were, of public affairs, is the 
most interesting, and no biography 
would have been complete without 
quotations from it. 

The passage in Lord Palmerston’s 
life which enters most into the politi- 
cal history of England, at least before 
his rupture with the Whigs, and ac- 


cession to the Premiership, is that 
which ensued upon the death of 


Canning. Throughout his whole 
career, even to its very close, even 
when the leader of a party which 
lives by manufacturing crises in 
opposition, and by sensational legis- 
lation in office, he never aspired to 
associate his name with great enact- 
ments, but endeavoured rather to 
exercise a restraining influence. 
During an unusually long Premier- 
ship there was a singular dearth of 
Parliamentary enactment of high 
order; what there was of achieve- 
ment in this direction was chiefly 
due to Sir Richard Bethell and to 
Mr. Gladstone. The only occasions 
in his long career during which he 
might have influenced the course of 
our party history, were at those crises 
which occurred just after the death 
of Canning in 1828, and secondly, 
after the disappearance from the 
front political rank of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, both 
of whom were several years his 
juniors. At the death of Canning 
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there was room for a man of real 
genius and power, loose from party 
fetters, to have created for himself 
a very powerful position ; but Lord 
Palmerston’s energies at that time 
were purely departmental,—he had 
neither the genius nor the science 
for a leader; he drifted from an 
able Secretary at War under the 
Duke of Wellington, to an 
equally able Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs under Lord 
Grey; and although every chief was 
anxious to secure the aid of his 
official experience and business apti- 
tude, he did not in the slightest 
degree control or attempt to control 
the course of events, and owes it 
entirely to his subsequent fame that 
his part in these transactions is 
noticed by history. Canning was 
succeeded by Lord Goderich, by far 
the weakest Prime Minister of this 
century. The new Premier wished 
to have Palmerston for his Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and also, ap- 
parently, for his leader of the House 
of Commons; but Palmerston, to 
the disgust of Mr. Huskisson, let the 
post of Chancellor slip through his 
fingers, and allowed the king to 
throw Mr. Herries “ like a live shell 
into the Cabinet to explode and 
blow them all up.” The Duke of 
Wellington was brought in as 
Commander-in-Chief, notwithstand- 
ing Lord Anglesey’s prophecy: 
“ Mark my words, gentlemen ; as sure 
as you are alive, he will trip all your 
heels before six months are over 
your heads.” In the words of Lord 
Palmerston’s autobiography, “ be- 
fore six months were well over, the 
Duke was in and our heels were 
up;” Lord Goderich being recom- 
mended by the king to go home 
and take care of himself, and keep 
himself quiet; the most scornful 
method on record of dismissing an 
English Premier. This nobleman 
is supposed to owe the Earldom of 
Ripon to the weakest and most 
unsuccessful Premiership in our 
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national history ; whilst his son has 
recently gained a Marquisate by 
the weakest and most unsuccessful 
negotiation and treaty of modern 
times, 

According to Lord Dalling, there 
seems reason to believe that the 
celebrated Marquess of Wellesley 
expected that the lead in civil 
affairs would have devolved on 
him as the result of the manceuvres 
which the position occasioned. His 
younger brother, it is said, encour- 
aged him in that hope, but could 
not, when the time came, relinquish 
the glittering prize. The Duke did 
not add to his reputation by his 
Premiership, and certainly by his 
leadership conducted the Tory party 
to its ruin. He was without know- 
ledge of the country, and did not 
possess in civil affairs the experience 
or the wisdom of Lord Wellesley. 
The Canningites joined him in dis- 
trust, and left him with bitterness 
and anger, just as he was on the 
point, unknown to himself, of capi- 
tulating at discretion on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation. By his 
course upon that subject, and also 
upon that of Parliamentary Reform, 
he managed to erect O’Connell into 
a sort of dictator in one kingdom, 
and Brougham into an absolute 
master for the time being of the 
other. The Duke, by his own con- 
duct, had rendered concession impos- 
sible—his character and language 
both operated as challenges and di- 
rect provocation to the people ; and 
whatever may be the true character 
of the measures which were carried, 
there can be but one opinion as to 
the injurious effect of the manner 
in which they were extorted by 
fear and yielded in panic. All this 
time the Duke, according to Lord 
Palmerston, “wished to form a 
strong Government, and a liberal 
one;” himself rejected Eldon and 
Westmoreland ; then, with a Cabinet 
still torn by dissenison, was goaded 
into acts of violence by finding the 
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king telling everybody that “he 
had no energy or decision, and was 
as weak as Goderich ;” finally drove 
the Canningites from office, refused 
to apply to Lord Lansdowne and the 
Whigs, and then found that his 
administration had become abso- 
lutely colourless, and completely 
dependent upon Peel, who on all 
questions agreed with the Canning- 
ites, except on Catholic Eman- 
cipation, in reference to which his 
language was ambiguous, and his 
course known to be _ influenced 
by the accident of representing 
the University of Oxford. Lord 
Palmerston tells us that when in 
Ireland after his resignation, Lord 
Anglesey begged him when he got 
back to London to write him word, 
if he was able by any means what- 
ever to pick up what were the 
intentions of the Government. 
“The Lord Lieutenant of  Ire- 
land,” he exclaims in his Journal, 
“begging a private gentleman to 
let him know what the Prime 
Minister meant upon a question 
deeply affecting the peace and wel- 
fare of the country which that lord- 
lieutenant was appointed to govern, 
and upon which he was every week 
stating to the Government the 
opinion he himself entertained!” 
As the result of all this vacillation 
and uncertainty, the Duke deter- 
mined to foree Catholic Emancipa- 
tion on the sovereign, who had com- 
plained of his indecision; and as 
a preliminary step, recalled Lord 
Anglesey. ‘Talleyrand appears at 
once to have divined his object and 
his change of policy, “and that he 
did not mean any one else to have 
the credit of it.” The triumph of 
Canning’s policy led to an abortive 
attempt to recover the adhesion of 
Canning’s followers. The Revolution 
in France, andthe Duke’s declaration 
against all reform, led to an outburst 
of popular feeling which swept away 
the feeble Government of the Duke, 
and precipitated a measure which, 
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neither in its principles nor in the 
manner in which it was carried, 
reflected any credit upon English 
statesmanship. There was more 
panic on the one side, and more 
violence on the other, at this epoch, 
than at any other period of our 
history since the Revolution; and it 
seems to us to militate somewhat 
against the fame of Lord Palmerston 
that he, in the full vigour of life, 
and at the very maturity of his 
faculties, with ripe official experi- 
ence, and with popular sympathies, 
instead of rising to the occasion 
which a man of genius so situated 
would have seized, and made the 
epoch his own, was content to drift 
along in the current of events. The 


nation wanted at that time a ruler 
of men ; and any one who is conver- 
sant with the history of that blood- 
less revolution, as it has been called, 
must feel that it was more by luck 
than by wit—more from the edu- 


cated habits of self-government on 
the part of the nation, than by 
any statesmanship on the part of 
its rulers—that the country came 
so well out of the crisis as it did. 
Since that time the arts of agitation 
have been rife ; and have introduced 
a power into politics which at one 
time threatened to swallow up all 
other influences. Those who pre- 
fer to see the knowledge and edu- 
cated sentiment of the country pre- 
vail, and have confidence in the 
persuasive influence of public opin- 
ion, must regret the violence of 
that and some subsequent epochs in 
our history, and may be pardoned 
if they view in a Tory party— 
reformed and resting upon a broad 
and popular basis, and supported by 
extended constituencies—the best 
security for enlightened and con- 
tinuous progress, freed from the 
intermeddling of the self-constituted 
champions of that indefinite and 
convenient principle. While Tory- 
ism is popular and progressive, the 
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continuity of history is preserved, 
and the vocation of Liberalism, with 
its exciting cries, its mutual recri- 
mination, its perpetual crises, and 
its noisy ambition, is gone. The wis- 
dom of the nation can surely make 
itself felt in the government of the 
country without the adventitious as- 
sistance of men without knowledge, 
or moral or political responsibility, 
whose voices must be in the ascend- 
ant if Liberalism is to prosper. Un- 
der our Parliamentary system, Gov- 
ernment is wielded by the 40 or 50 
members who compose a majority 
of the House of Commons. Those 
who compose a Tory majority are 
the experienced leaders and states- 
men who are directly responsible to- 
the nation; those who would com- 
pose a Liberal majority are, under 
present circumstances, Home-Rulers, 
secularists, and destructives, and, at 
all periods, are men responsible only. 
to their immediate constituents, and. 
whose support can only be obtained. 
by piecemeal concession to their- 
views. If Lord Palmerston, in 
1830, became one of the leaders of 
a party which then achieved power - 
upon a basis which, by the very 
nature of things, cannot be durable 
or trustworthy, he, at least, during 
his Premiership, showed ‘that he- 
knew how to control its discordant 
elements, and to hold firmly in 
check the least reputable of his 
associates. 

The second volume is devoted to 
the history of Lord Palmerston’s 
acts and policy as Foreign Minister 
for eleven years (1830-1841). This 
was undoubtedly an eventful period 
in European history. At the com- 
mencement, the revolution which 
overturned the Bourbon throne in 
France marked the beginning of a 
new era. The Spanish war and the 
Holy Alliance resulted from a system 
established to preserve authority ; 
while the seating of Louis Philippe 
on the throne of Charles X. was a 
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protest against the spirit of domi- 
nation. Belgium was the immedi- 
ate difficulty with which Lord Pal- 
merston had to deal. By the 
treaty of 1815, with a view to 
guard the Netherlands from future 
invasion, we had stipulated for the 
union of Holland with Belgium in 
order to create a barrier against 
France; and we had afterwards 
strengthened that barrier by fort- 
resses raised under our inspection, 
and in some degree at our expense. 

The French Revolution stimu- 
lated and brought to a head Belgian 
discontents under the new arrange- 
ments ; and as the independence of 
so small a kingdom seemed out of 
the question, the danger of its being 
annexed to France appeared to be 
imminent. The author of this bio- 
graphy had been sent by Lord 
Aberdeen into Belgium to report 
upon the state of feeling; and found, 
as might be expected, ‘when two 
countries had been united without 
previous reference to the inhabit- 
ants of either, that neither in the 
army, nor on the judicial bench, nor 
in the press, nor in the relative taxa- 
tion of the two countries, was the 
state of things satisfactory, or such 
as to render the continued union of 
these kingdoms possible; and yet to 
repeal the union was to displace the 
first stone of the settlement of 1815, 
which, as the event showed, when 
once broken in upon would rapidly 
fall to pieces. France was anxious 
to annex the Belgian territory; 
Lord Palmerston resolved to give it 
a separate existence. He entered 
- office on November 16; and on De- 
cember 20 the future independence 
of Belgium was pronounced by the 
great Powers. The difficulties still 
in the way of accomplishing it were 
. these: A conference between the 
_ great Powers had been established 
in London, the King of Holland 
having requested those who had 
formed his kingdom to maintain it. 
Holland had many partisans amongst 
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English statesmen who objected to 
a Brussels insurrection in imitation 
of Paris, and were in favour of en- 
forcing the union. A certain Pro- 
testant feeling ran in favour of Hol- 
land and against Belgium ; and all 
the feeling in England and ih 
Europe which had been excited 
against revolution and against Louis 
Philippe ran in favour of Holland. 
The French Government sided with 
Lord Palmerston against Holland so 
far as the emancipation of Belgium 
from its rule was concerned; but at 
that point they parted company, 
the English Minister enforcing the 
policy of Belgian independence, the 
French Government desiring above 
all things annexation. On _ the 
other hand, the circumstances in 
Lord Palmerston’s favour were 
these: Prince Talleyrand, the 
French ambassador in London, was 
firmly convinced that, under the 
circumstances which surrounded 
Louis Philippe’s throne and govern- 
ment, the English alliance was of 
more importance than Belgian an- 
nexation ; and he had sufficient au- 
thority, derived from his fame and 
long experience, to enforce that 
view upon his Government. Bel- 
gium itself was ably represented by 
M. Van de Weyer; its position had 
been ably scrutinised by Lord Dal- 
ling himself; King Leopold and 
Baron Stockmar preved to be in- 
fluential and sagacious auxiliaries; 
and the experienced wisdom and 
authority of Lord Grey were always 
at the service of his Foreign Secre- 
tary. The nature of the difficulties 
was,—First, as to the boundaries of 
the future states; then the question 
of the navigation of the Scheldt; 
the proportions in which the joint 
debt of the two countries should be 
divided ; the guardianship or demo- 
lition of fortresses which Belgium, 
by itself, could not adequately de- 
fend; the question whether there 
should be a king or a republic ; and 
the question what should become 
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of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, held by the King of Holland 
under the German Confederation. 
In order to solve these matters, 
French jealousy and ambition must 
be soothed ; German and northern 
antipathy to French aggrandisement 
and revolutionary principles must 
be attended to; a certain degree of 
bitterness between Holland and 
Belgium must be removed; and 
the difficulties of a divided public 
opinion in England surmounted. 
A long correspondence is given, 
from which the reader can gather 
for himself the course of the nego- 
tiations, and the nature of the diffi- 
culties which successively arose to 
check a successful prosecution of 
this undertaking, and which were 
successfully surmounted. During 
the first six months of 1831, it was 
uncertain whether France would 
range herself peaceably by the side 
of the Governments of Europe 
in establishing Belgian indepen- 
dence, or whether she would pro- 
voke a general war of conquest and 
opinion. The accession of King 
Leopold to the throne terminated 
that uncertainty; but even then 
there were fresh chances of new 
complications, inasmuch as the 
King of Holland had refused his 
assent to the conditions on which 
Leopold had accepted the throne. 
Shortly after that accession the 
Dutch king sent an army into Bel- 
gium, and defeated the Belgian 
forces. The consequence of this 
act was, that the French Govern- 
ment moved their troops into Bel- 
gium, without concert with the 
other allies, in order to repel the 
invader. They did so with a good 
many diplomatic assurances and 
explanations, which did not, how- 
ever, disguise the circumstance that 
France was in military occupation 
of the country, and that anew chapter 
had opened in the diplomatic strug- 
gle. A further quantity of letters 
of Lord Palmerston’s are then print- 
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ed, in order to display Lord Palmer- 
ston’s boldness of language and di- 
rectness of purpose. He succeeded 
in getting the French troops out of 
Belgium ; and, what was still more 
wonderful, he prevented France 
from having any voice in selecting 
which of the fortresses it was desir- 
able to destroy. France in military 
occupation had endeavoured to in- 
fluence this decision; but it was 
finally taken without reference to 
her, exclusively by Belgium and the 
allies. It was an obvious absurdity 
to consult upon that subject the 
Power against whose disposition for 
conquest those fortresses had been 
erected; but at the same time the 
decision of the matter in spite of 
her was, under all the circum- 
stances, a first-rate diplomatic 
triumph. Belgium, it would seem, 
derived considerable moral strength 
from the fact that with the aid of 
France she had successfully repelled 
the Dutch invasion; and the de- 
termination of England alone pre- 
vented France from deriving signal 
advantages from her intervention. 
The result was, that the territorial 
limits of Belgium were eventually 
assigned, and the country declared 
to be neutral, inviolable, and inde- 
pendent, under the common safe- 
guard of all the Powers. Lord 
Dalling rightly claims for the 
English Minister that throughout 
these transactions and negotiations, 
which continued for upwards of 
two years,— 


‘‘ Lord Palmerston kept his eye fixed 
steadily on the general result, taking 
for his guide the desire to place the 
two countries in such a position as 
would tend, when the generations 
which had raised their hand against 
each other had passed away, to draw 
their descendants together by connect- 
ing interests, instead of tearing them 
apart by conflicting passions. The 
wisdom of his policy can be tested 
now, when we ask ourselves at nearly 
forty years’ distance, whether, if either 
Holland or Belgium were threatened 
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to-morrow by an invading army, they 
would not be more likely to coalesce 
as separate states for their common 
defence, than when their names were 
united and their hearts divided under 
‘the Kingdom of the Netherlands.’ ” 


In 1834 the treaty of quadruple 
alliance was concluded in London 
- between England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, which Lord Palmer- 
ston intended as a combination of 
the constitutional states of the West, 
to act as a powerful counterpoise to 
the Holy Alliance of the East. “This 
treaty,” says Lord Dalling, “was 
the full completion of Mr, Canning’s 
policy.” While the Russians had 


annihilated the Polish nationality ; 
while the Austrians had marched 
their armies into the Roman States 
to suppress the aspirations of their 
populations ; whilst the sovereigns 
of Germany had coalesced against 
the liberties of their subjects ; whilst 


Mehemet Ali,the Governor of Egypt, 
overran Syria and threatened Con- 
stantinople ; while Greece was floun- 
dering in disaster,—we had secured 
constitutional government to Bel- 
gium, and to Spain and Portugal ; 
and by the quadruple alliance had 
recognised principles of independ- 
ence in a manner which gave to 
them, in the eyes of the world, influ- 
ence and power. “To select noble 
ends,” says Lord Dalling, “to pur- 
sue them perseveringly, and attain 
them peaceably, is statesmanship ; 
and after the signature of the quad- 
ruple alliance Lord Palmerston held 
the rank of a statesman on the 
continent of Europe.” 

The short-lived Ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel succeeded to office 
shortly after this, and at the dis- 
solution which followed, Lord Pal- 
merston lost his seat. Lord Dalling 
remarks that although the quadruple 
treaty had gained him a considerable 
reputation abroad, he had rather 
lost than gained since 1830 in pub- 
lic opinion at home, which had been 
teo much occupied with internal 
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affairs to pay much attention to its 
foreign relations. He had made no 
great speeches in office; and although 
he had been the first man sent for 
by Earl Grey on his accession to the 
Premiership, yet when Lord Mel- 
bourne succeeded Peel, it was even 
doubtful whether Palmerston would 
return to the Foreign Office, Lord 
John Russell became leader of the 
House of Commons; and unless our 
memory deceives us, he stated 
in his Ministerial explanations at 
the beginning of 1852 that the 
Foreign Office was offered to him, 
but that he declined it in favour of 
Lord Palmerston, who, according 
to his biographer, had not at that 
time, with the exception of the 
Premier, any decided political friend 
in the Cabinet or out of it. He 
ruled, however, in his own depatt- 
ment; and we have the authority 
of Lord John Russell’s statements 
in the House of Commons for say- 
ing, that during the Ministry of 
Lord Melbourne, who personally 
cared little for foreign affairs, whilst 
an old king was hastening to his 
grave, and a young queen was new 
to the cares of royalty, Lord Palmer- 
ston was virtually uncontrolled in 
his management of our relations 
abroad. ‘The principal feature in 
foreign affairs for the first two or 
three years of renewed office was a 
gradual alienation from France ; nor 
is this much to be wondered at. 
Notwithstanding Lord  Dalling’s 
praise of directness of purpose, and 
of firm and outspoken resolution, 
it appears from the correspondence 
that Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy 
was often the reverse of conciliatory, 
and that, too, when more civility 
and considerate courtesy would have 
cost nothing, and would: have con- 
siderably facilitated the transaction 
of business. The account of his 
diplomacy raises the image of a 
strong man with a clear idea of what 
he wanted, a clear perception of his 
right to get it, and of his power to 
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get it, elbowing his way to its at- 
tainment in a manner which secured 
success, but which spread discontent 
and irritation all round him. It abso- 
lutely teems with passages in which 
war is threatened, in which Foreign 
Ministers are told that there is a 
limit both to their language and 
their acts which must not be passed. 
No Englishman can read these 
despatches without pride and satis- 
faction; and without at the same 
time a deep feeling of regret that in 
some recent passages of our history 
the same high spirit and tenacious 
purpose were absent from the coun- 
cils of the Queen. Outspokenness 
of this sort beforehand has the merit 
of preventing your adversary from as- 
suming an untenable position, and 
allowing his honour to be pledged 
to a course which his interests do 
not imperatively require. But then, 
on the other hand, what could pos- 
sibly justify Lord Palmerston’s 
treatment of Prince Talleyrand? 
Here was the French ambassador 
at the English Court firmly per- 
suaded that the English alliance 
was the one thing necessary to 
secure the throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe, which he was intent on pre- 
serving. His sympathy and co- 
operation in the Belgian negotiations 
were firmly to be reckoned upon, 
and his influence to strengthen the 
wavering purpose of his own Cabi- 
net was important to secure. Yet 
we have it from Lord Dalling that 
Talleyrand, during his embassy in 
London, rather cooled in respect of 
his lifelong tendency and wish for 
the English alliance ; and Lord Pal- 
merston suffered him to leave Eng- 
land with an impression as to Eng- 
lish arrogance and presumption 
which induced him to advise the 
French king not to neglect other 
alliances, remarking that it would ne- 
ver do to keep France @ la remorque 
de la hautaine Angleterre. This 
entirely sprang from a want of pro- 
per courtesy being shown to a most 


distinguished man. Talleyrand was 
descended from one of the highest 
families in France. For half a cen- 
tury he had been one of her fore- 
most men; he had presided over 
three revolutions; he had withstood 
Napoleon the Great in the zenith 
of his power; he had a reputation in 
Europe as a statesman and diplo- 
matist second to none; and scarcely 
any man ever came to England 
with a greater right to be treated 
with honour and distinction. ‘The 
organ of veneration,” says Lord 
Dalling, “was not broadly pro- 
nounced in Lord Palmerston. When 
a juvenile Secretary at War, he had 
faced the Duke of York; when 
serving in the Cabinet of the Duke 
of Wellington, he had not shown 
any disposition to give way to his 
Grace as a superior mortal. He 
treated M. de Talleyrand with the 
same want of peculiar deference.” 
“He treated him,” so said the 
Frenchmen attached to the French 
embassy, “just as M. Thomas, if 
he had been named French ambas- 
sador, would have been treated.” No 
attention was paid to Talleyrand’s 
high individual position apart from 
his official dignity as ambassador. 
Appointments made with him were 
not kept; and he was allowed to 
wait for one or two bours at a time 
in the anterooms of the Foreign 
Office. It seems to us that fail- 
ures of courtesy of this kind, grave 
as they would be in ordinary. soci- 
ety, are absolutely unpardonable in 
the representative of a court and a 
nation. 

Lord Palmerston’s success as a 
diplomatist consisted in the vigour 
with which he carried his point. 
He had not the qualities which 
could give and preserve a tone and 
character to political relations, either 
in the way of maintaining friend- 
ship, or of soothing asperities which 
had no real foundation in divided 
interests. He had not the ascen- 
dancy of character which genius 
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gives, nor the sustained influence of 
a leading intellect. He achieved 
the authority and importance which 
a restless combative temper is sure to 
obtain, especially when backed by 
the consciousness and the resources 
of material forces, He gained the 
quadruple alliance; but immedi- 
ately: afterwards, differences broke 
out between England and France 
precisely on the spot which the 
alliance had chiefly in view. If 
Spanish freedom and constitutional 
government were to derive any 
advantage from that treaty, a per- 
fect union between the French and 
English Governments was essential. 
But the history of the next few 
years is the history of growing, 
and, to all appearance, unneces- 
sary alienation between them, and 
their differences first broke out 
with regard to Spain. The crown 
has since rolled from the heads 
of three Spanish sovereigns; and 
so far as the maintenance of con- 
stitutional rule in Spain was a part 
of Lord Palmerston’s policy, it has 
to the present hour been signally 
unsuccessful. The differences be- 
tween England and France, which 
arose out of Spanish affairs, were 
widened in the East; and the next 
great diplomatic triumph of Lord 
Palmerston was another quadrilat- 
cral treaty from which France was 
excluded, and the northern Powers 
were welcomed as allies. 

Lord Dalling at this time was 
first placed at Constantinople, and 
afterwards secretary of embassy to 
Paris, having in the former post 
become versed in those Eastern 
affairs which, so far as this country 
was concerned, were mainly trans- 
acted in France. Mehemet Ali 
aspired not merely to sovereign 
independence in Egypt, but to 
dictate, as mayor of the Palace, the 
policy of the Porte at Constan- 
tinople. With this view he wished 
to declare himself independent, and 
to separate Egpyt and Syria from 
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the Turkish empire. Lord Pal- 
merston strongly objected to this, 
considering that in the mélée which 
would arise, Russia would obtain 
a convenient pretext for occupying 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
He wished to anticipate Russian aid 
by conjoint English and French as- 
sistance. Eventually the European 
Powers agreed to compel both parties, 
Turkey and Mehemet Ali, to abstain 
from action. The object was to 
prevent Russian interference singly 
by the conjoint action of Europe. 
Everything, says Lord Dalling, 
went smoothly so long as France 
and England talked of agreement. 
The differences which sprang up 
began when the two powers came 
to action. The object of France 
was to preserve the status quo under 
which Mehemet Ali was’ an inde- 
pendent potentate, master fof the 
Turkish fleet, of Egypt and of Syria. 
Lord Palmerston’s object was to re- 
store the Sultan’s fleet, and to define 
and restrict the limits of Mehemet 
Ali’s territory. France was suspect- 
ed of wishing to preserve Mehemet 
Ali’s advantages, with a view to his 
assistance in case of a war with Eng- 
land. There was also the possibil- 
ity of France and Russia arranging 
between themselves that one should 
have the ascendancy on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, and the other on 
the banks of the Nile. France was 
known to be increasing her naval 
preparations. At this time M. 
Thiers became President of the 
French Council, and M. Guizot am- 
bassador to London. 

The French nation were then fix- 
ing greedy eyes upon Egypt, while 
the French Government, especially 
Louis Philippe, wished to avoid a 
quarrel with England. Under tiese 
circumstances, M. Thiers endeav- 
oured “to bring about an arrange- 
ment between the Sultan and Me- 
hemet Ali, which would strip all 
other Governments but that of France 
of the pretension to be the Sultan’s 
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protector.” He was told over and 
over again that if he went on in 
the matter without England, Eng- 
land would go on without him. 
The result was the treaty of July 
15, 1840, by which Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia united 
with Turkey to settle the whole 
matter without reference to the 
French. This treaty was concluded 
with the strictest secrecy. Lord 
Dalling says that when M. Thiers 
subsequently communicated it to 
him, he spoke of it with more regret 
than irritation, and actually begged 
him “to say nothing about it until 
he might take such steps as would 
prevent some violent explosion in 
consequence of it.” Lord Dalling 
seemed to think that there was a 
good deal of unnecessary violence 
in the whole of this transaction. 
Mehemet Ali’s supposed strength 
was altogether overrated, and the 
French were irritated and goaded 
to the point which almost rendered 
war inevitable. Lord Palmerston 
was in the highest glee. “I am 
curious to know,” he said, “how 
Thiers has taken our convention. 
No doubt it has made him very 
angry. It isa great blow to France; 
but she has brought it on herself by 
her own obstinacy in refusing to ac- 
cede to any reasonable terms. . . 

Thiers will probably at first swag- 
ger, but we are not men to be fright- 
ened by threats.” And then, in 
reference to some hints of war 
on the part of M. Thiers, Lord 
Palmerston writes to Mr. Bulwer: 
“ Bullies seldom execute the threats 
they deal in, and men of trick and 
cunning are not always men of des- 
perate resolves. Butif Thiers should 
again hold to you the language of 
menace, however indistinctly and 
vaguely shadowed out, pray retort 
upon him to the full extent of what 
he may say to you; and with that 
skill of language which I know you 
to be master of, convey to him in the 
, most friendly and unoffensive man- 
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ner possible, that if France throws 
down the gauntlet, we shall not 
refuse to pick it up; and that if she 
begins a war she will to a certainty 
lose her ships, colonies, and com- 
merce before she sees the end of it ; 
that her army of Algiers will cease 
to give her anxiety, and that 
Mchemet Ali will just be chucked 
into the Nile. I wish you had 
hinted at these topics when Thiers 
spoke to you: I invariably do so 
when either Guizot or Bourqueney 
begin to swagger, and I observe that 
it always acts as a sedative.” One 
cannot help thinking, as one reads 
this language and recalls the diplo- 
matic position in 1853, as described 
in Kinglake’s‘ History of the Crimean 
War,’ that if the Cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen had adopted anything 
like the same tone of frank explana- 
tion towards Russia, a costly and 
sanguinary war would in all pro- 
bability have been avoided. The 
only regret one has in reading it, as 
applied to the affairs of 1840, is, 
that neither in the actual position 
of Mehemet Ali, nor in the real 
designs of the French Government, 
which apparently were influenced 
partly by a sincere wish to keep on 
good terms with this country, and 
partly by the necessity of satisfying 
French vanity and French desire to 
parade the influence of their country 
in Europe, do we see the unavoid- 
able elements of a controversy so 
extreme and so perilous. And we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the Minister who, with the aid of 
Russia and Austria, was now elated 
beyond all bounds at having check- 
mated France and put a_ public 
affront upon her people, was the very 
man who, only six years before, had 
made it a cardinal point of his 
policy—the very foundation of his 
present influence and future fame— 
to conclude an alliance with this 
very country as a counterpoise to 
the dangerous influence of Russia 
and Austria, and to promote the 
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spread of constitutional liberties. 
At the time he made that treaty he 
knew well the character of the 
French people and the difficulties 
of the French Government, and at 
the same time the ardent wish of 
Louis Philippe’s Government to 
stand well with the Cabinet of St. 
James, If that treaty was to be 
worth the paper it was written 
upon, it demanded moderation, for- 
bearance, and mutual consideration 
between the two Governments ; and 
from the time when Talleyrand was 
estranged and slighted, down to 
the time when Thiers was almost 
goaded into war, although there is 
much in Lord Palmerston’s diplo- 
macy to admire for directness of 
aim, high spirit, and resoluteness of 
purpose, we fail to see the marks of 
a conciliatory disposition and a far- 
reaching subordination of present 
impulse and temper to the attain- 
ment of future ends, and to the steady 
triumph of a well-defined and pre- 
conceived policy. A capacity to 
use high language and preserve an 
inflexible demeanour is essential to 
a great Foreign Minister; but mod- 
eration and self-restraint in exercis- 
ing it are equally essential, if diplo- 
macy is to remain the art of smooth- 
ing difficulties instead of festering 
wounds, and if its object should be 
the maintenance of a cordial under- 
standing and of a reciprocal good- 
will amongst the nations who em- 
ploy it. Lord Palmerston was a 
man to make England for the time 
being feared and respected, but not 
to lay the foundation of a durable 
influence and permanent reputa- 
tion. 

The third volume of this work 
has been edited by Mr. Ashley, from 
papers left by the late Lord Dalling 
in a confused and unfinished state. 
Under such circumstances an editor 
must consider simply what is due 
to the deczased, without any at- 
tempt to interfere with the work of 
others, Although this volume is in 
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our opinion the most unsatisfactory 
of the three, it must be regarded as 
an unfinished work, and Mr. Ash- 
ley cannot in fairness be held re- 
sponsible for it. He begins by 
adding about fifty pages of letters 
which were omitted, as he thinks 
improperly, in the former volume. 
Then follows Lord Dalling’s account 
of Lord Palmerston in opposition, 
when, for the only time in his life, 
he experienced an exclusion from 
office for so lengthened a term as 
five years. To this account, which 
is reasonably short and condensed, 
a hundred pages of letters and 
speeches are added by the editor. 
Then follows an account of the re- 
turn of the Whigs to power, Lord 
Palmerston’s resumption of the seals 
of the Foreign Office, together with 
a minute and detailed history of the 
negotiations with regard to the 
Spanish marriages, and of our re- 
lations to Spain. To this account, 
which is also by Lord Dalling, the 
editor has added considerably more 
than another hnndred pages o 
correspondence, and has printed 
a long memorandum by Lord 
Palmerston, dated December 1846, 
on the state of our national de- 
fences. The volume concludes with 
a chapter by Lord Dalling upon the 
characteristics of Lord Palmerston’s 
letters. The book is by far the worst 
instance of the three of transferring to 
the public the discharge of the duties 
which the biographer has under- 
taken. It isa satisfaction to remem- 
ber that Lord Dalling’s great re- 
putation will not depend upon this 
“fragment,” and the manner in 
which it has been executed. If it 
fails as a biography, it yet contains 
the best and most authentic accounts 
of the establishment of the Belgian 
Kingdom, the quadruple alliance of 
1834, the quadrilateral treaty and 
diplomatic overthrow of France in 
1840, and the transactions which 
led to the Spanish marriages. 
Lord Palmerston’s attit 
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wards America is of especial inter- 
est to those who remember the ne- 
gotiations respecting the Alabama, 
claims, and the weakness which em- 
ployed less accurate language in 
framing the treaty of Washiygton. 
The device of employing phrases 
which have two meanings, in order 
to cover international differences by 
apparent agreement, is one of recent 
invention, and shows that diplo- 
matic skill has declined to the point 
of not understanding the primary 
significance of a contract ora treaty. 
The conduct of England during the 
Trent’ affair in 1861, whilst Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, 
was spirited and vigorous, but it 
happened while America was 
torn by civil war. The M*‘Leod 
affair, which occurred twenty years 
earlier, was, however, treated with 
equal spirit by a Ministry almost in 
its throes. M‘Leod, a British sub- 
ject, was arrested in January 1841 
by the authorities of the State of 
New York on a charge of murder. 
An American steamer during the 
Canadian Rebellion had been en- 
gaged in carrying arms to the rebels. 
M‘Leod, with others, boarded her 
whilst in New York territory, set 
her on fire, and drove her over the 
Falls of Niagara, during which pro- 
ceedings an American on board lost 
his life. The subsequent arrest of 
M‘Leod whilst in New York State 
was followed by a demand by the 
British Government for his release, 
on the ground that he was acting 
under orders, and that the responsi- 
bility rested with them, and not 
with M‘Leod. Mr. Forsyth, the 
Foreign Secretary of the United 
States, tried to evade this demand by 
disowning responsibility for the acts 
of the authorities of the State of 
New York, and denying the right 
of the Union to interfere with the 
internal concerns of one of the 
States. Lord Palmerston retorted 
that in that case there would be 
war with the State of New York; 
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and if that implied, ipso facto, war 
with the rest of the Union, it 
followed that the rest of the Union 
must be able to prevent a single 
State from involving them in that 
calamity. He brushed aside the 
subterfuge of the American Secre- 
tary of State in this way: “ For- 
syth’s doctrine is pure nullifica- 
tion doctrine; but that is what he 
cannot intend to maintain.” The 
consequences of refusal to deliver up 
M‘Leod are not referred to with any 
circumlocution process: “ M‘Leod’s 
execution would produce war—war 
immediate and frightful in its char- 
acter, because it would be a war of 
retaliation and vengeance.” M‘Leod 
was in due course acquitted and 
discharged. 

The Whig Government, however, 
shortly afterwards fell from office. 
It is not an unfair criticism upon 
it to say that it was only saved 
from absolute contempt by the 
courage and capacity of two men, 
Lord John Russell, who mainly 
sustained it at home, and Lord 
Palmerston, who singly represented 
it abroad. Sir R. Peel then came 
into power, and the character of 
party division was determined by 
the thin controversy whether there 
should be a moderate fixed duty on 
corn, or a moderate duty regulated 
by a sliding scale; much as twenty 
years later it seemed to rest upon ° 
the difference between a £6 or a £7 
franchise. The intervals between 
epochs of excitement are frequently 
in English history occupied by con- 
troversies of that character, which 
merely denote that “rest and be 
thankful” is the order of the day. 
An Opposition, of whichever party 
it may consist, has not much to 
thrive on, under those circumstances. 
And accordingly, Lord Palmerston’s 
five years’ occupation of the left- 
hand benches was not signalised by 
any of the most interesting events 
of his life. An argument of his in 
February 1842, pressing into his 
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service the configuration of the 
globe as a proof “that Providence 
was in favour of free trade, is 
thought worthy by his biographer 
of being quoted twice over, upon 
one occasion with a page of refutation 
annexed to it. Lord Palmerston, 
however, did not shine to advantage 
when he got upon religious topics, 
and sought to demonstrate that the 
decrees of Providence were in his 
favour. He was far more in his 
element when, in answer to a Scotch 
provincial deputation to, him as 
Home Secretary, petitioning for a 
day of humiliation and prayer to 
avert a threatened pestilence, he 
first extracted from them that their 
drains were in a neglected state, 
and then referred them to the 
ordinary methods of sanitary pre- 
caution. 

The most pressing question which 
arose after Lord Palmerston’s return 
to the Foreign Office in 1846, was 
that of the Spanish marriages and 
our relations with Spain. France, 
according to a Quarterly Reviewer 
of January 1868, in a sentence 
adopted by Lord Dalling, “ entered 
on a policy in the Spanish penin- 
sula which could not fail, a little 
sooner or a little later, to produce 
serious disagreement with our Gov- 
ernment, and to shock the moral 
sense of all Europe by_ its cold- 
blooded immorality and injustice.” 
Louis Philippe, however, deter- 
mined to brave difficulties, which 
eventually cost him his crown, for 
a family rather than for a national 
interest. The question lay not so 
much between France and Spain as 
between the French and English 
Sovereigns and Cabinets. 

It had arisen in this way. Isa- 
bella was Queen of Spain, and 
Christina was regent. The regent’s 
authority was seized for a couple of 
years by Espartero, after which 
Christina, with the aid of the French 
Government, returned to Madrid 
under the protection of Narvaez. 
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This was followed by the repeal of a 
law which necessitated the consent 
of the Cortes to the marriage of the 
queen. The French Government 
then aimed at confining Isabella’s 
choice to a member of the Bourbon 
family. France, however, renounced 
the intention of marrying her to the 
heir of the French crown ; and on that 
understanding Lord Aberdeen as- 
sented to the selection of a Bourbon 
prince. France in this way was 
rapidly acquiring the ascendant in 
Spain. The Bourbon candidate thus 
selected, however, was a Neapoli- 
tan, and Spaniards have a nation- 
al contempt for the Neapolitans. 
French vanity and Castilian pride 
soon came into collision; and strong 
opposition was soon excited to the 
selfish endeavour of Queen Chris- 
tina and Louis Philippe to place 
a Neapolitan prince on the Spanish 
throne. At this stage, M. Guizot 
projected a marriage between the 
Infanta—who was Isabella’s sister 
and presumptive heiress—and the 
Duke of Montpensier, a son of 
Louis Philippe. The Neapolitan 
marriage was not expected to result 
in issue, and consequently in the 
Montpensier interest it was a French 
object;to force it on, cotite qu’il cotite, 
When, however, it became clear 
that that marriage was impossible, 
Queen Christina was anxious to 
secure Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
burg—a scheme which was against 
the interest of the French, but satis- 
factory to the King of the Belgians, 
and for which she was anxious to 
secure the support of the English. 
She remained willing that the In- 
fanta should marry the Duke of 
Montpensier, if Louis Philippe, 
under the altered circumstances of 
a Coburg marriage, still claimed 
the fulfilment of his promise to that 
effect; otherwise, that the Infanta 
should marry in the manner most 
accordant with the interests of the 
family and those of the Spanish 
nation. Lord Aberdeen’s complais- 
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ance at this juncture, when it was 
distinctly necessary for England to 
take a decided line, had a mischiev- 
ous effect. Our ambassador, Mr. 
Bulwer, complains that his instruc- 
tions were uncertain; and that he 
did not know whether neutrality or 
Spanish independence were his ob- 
ject. The matter was further com- 
plicated by Mr. Bulwer regarding 
M. de Brisson, the French ambassa- 
dor at the Spanish Court, in the 
light of a rival to be circumvented, 
and by his receiving the confidence 
of Queen Christina as one who sym- 
pathised with Spain against France ; 
whereas Lord Aberdeen was com- 
pletely under the dominion of Mon- 
sieur Guizot, on whose professions 
he placed unlimited reliance. While, 
therefore, Mr. Bulwer concealed 
Christina’s proposal for a Coburg 
alliance from M. de Brisson at the 
Spanish Court, Lord Aberdeen re- 
primanded him for doing so, and 
himself informed M. Guizot. M. de 
Brisson, in his turn, learnt the news, 
and on receiving it, “bounded,” he 
himself says, “from his bed in 
mingled surprise and indignation.” 
The result of this entanglement was 
that France considered us by our 
acts bound to support the Bourbon 
alliance, while Spain lost all confi- 
dence in our independence, or even 
in the confidential character of its 
communications with us, 

At this juncture Lord Palmer- 
ston came into office, and Lord Dal- 
ling has equal fault to find with 
him. The new Foreign Minister had 
formerly conceived strong antipa- 
thies to the party then in power in 
Spain, and objected to Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg as their nomi- 
nee. Accordingly, in his public 
despatch to the French Government, 
he appeared to advocate the mar- 
riage with Prince Leopold; but at 
the same time he privately instruct- 
ed Mr. Bulwer to press for the se- 
lection of Don Henry, the exiled 
leader of the party opposed to Queen 
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Christina’s. His object was that 
Louis Philippe, anxious to escape 
from a Coburg, would support Don 
Henry, a Bourbon; and that Queen 
Christina and the Spanish Govern- 
ment would end by submitting to 


the united policy of France and 


England. Mr. Bulwer urged upon 
Lord Palmerston in vain to unite 
with the Spanish Government 
against Louis Philippe, instead of 
with Louis Philippe against the 
Spanish Government ; begging him, 
at the same time, to place confidence 
in his advices; “ but Lord Palmer- 
ston replied to me characteristically, 
that the best title of an agent to 
the confidence of his chief was that 
of obeying him.” Shortly after Mr. 
Bulwer had pressed upon the Span- 
ish Court Don Henry’s claims, a 
double and simultaneous marriage 
was agreed upon and announced. 
Queen Isabella married Don Fran- 
cisco,-a brother of Don Henry—a 
man personally as unsuitable as the 
Neapolitan prince, and therefore 
favoured by M. Guizot and France; 
and the Infanta married the Duke 
of Montpensier. Isabella quickly 
conceived a contempt for her hus- 
band, and formed an attachment for 
General Serrano. The object of 
France was, that as no issue was 
possible from Isabella’s marriage, the 
Montpensier succession might be 
secured. French policy triumphed, 
and neither Lord Aberdeen nor 
Lord Palmerston obtained either 
credit or success. Lord Palmerston’s 
policy then pointed to the dissolu- 
tion of Isabella’s marriage — the 
setting aside the Montpensier 
succession—and, through the in- 
fluence of General Serrano, upset- 
ting the ruling party in Spain. It 
wholly failed, and General Narvaez 
was installed in power, the Spanish 
Government remaining closely allied 
with that of France. Suddenly 
there came the revolution of 1848, 
and daily insurrections took place 
in Madrid. The alternative to be 
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feared was cither that General Nar- 
vaez would establish his power by 
the most odious tyranny, or that the 
Spanish throne would be overturned. 
Lord Palmerston, at thisconjuncture, 
pressed upon Narvaez, who was a 
man of desperate character in a 
desperate position, to enlarge his 
administration by calling some of 
his opponents into council, Nar- 
vaez was a man who, when asked 
upon his deathbed to forgive his 
enemies, replied that he had none, 
for he had killed them all. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Bulwer produced shortly 
afterwards, to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, respectable evidence of a plot 
against his life; and thereupon 
Narvaez sent him his passports, Lord 
Palmerston was anxious to demand 
satisfaction, but was overruled in 
the Cabinet,. and the pride of the 
Spaniards was gratified in having 
braved with impunity the power of 
Great Britain. Lord Dalling says, 
that every one became suddenly 
disposed to truckle to the man who 
had bullied Lord Palmerston. He 
declares that the triumph of Narvaez 
began the history of calamities which 
cost Queen Isabella her crown. Had 
Lord Palmerston’s advice been fol- 
lowed, and satisfaction extorted, he 
exclaims, it is more than probable 
that Queen Isabella would still have 
been on her throne in Madrid, that 
a constitutional government would 
long since have been established 
firmly in France, and that the cam- 
paign in theCrimea—which he traces 
to Baron Brunnow’s conviction, 
subsequently communicated to the 
Russian Court, that England would 
submit to any degradation sooner 
than go to war to resent it—would 
have been avoided, If so, the 
Spanish marriages, selfish and un- 
principled as they were, were the 
parents of as much national disaster 
as of serious injury to personal 
reputation. Neither Lord Aber- 
deen nor Lord Palmerston are free 
from obloquy; while M, Guizot 
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fell from power, and never after- 
wards recovered it, though he 
survived till the present year. The 
French and Spanish thrones were 
both of them overturned. The 
episode in which Lord Dalling 
took a leading part is illustrated 
in his book at enormous length; 
but it is at the present time, in : the 
altered state of Europe, of little 
direct bearing upon present politics. 

As a matter of history, how- 
ever, the episode is one of consid- 
erable interest and importance. The 
name of M. Guizot must bear the 
full weight of its infamy. Louis 
Philippe and Queen Christina must 
share it with him; modified in the 
case of the Queen, that she would 
gladly have substituted the Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg for Don Francisco 
if only her power or English aid 
had been equal to the project. 
Lord Aberdeen must take his share 
of responsibility in respect of the 
weakness which rendered him al- 
most a tool in the hands of France. 
Lord Palmerston’s memory is bur- 
dened with the error of judgment 
which led him to start a new candi- 
date, and trust to force the hand of 
France in aid of his particular plan, 
in lieu of a cordial support of the 
Saxe-Coburg alliance. The only 
man who comes out of the transac- 
tion with clean hands and untar- 
nished fame is Lord Dalling him- 
self. He is entitled to the credit of 
having from the first tried to help 
the Spanish Queen to throw off the 
dictation of France, and of having 
encouraged the Saxe-Coburg. alli- 
ance by every means in his power. 
His sagacity has been proved 
by the event. The spirit with 
which he upheld his policy led 
to a censure from Lord Aberdeen 
and a snub from Lord Palmerston ; 
and on one occasion he tendered his 
resignation, which Lord Aberdeen 
declined to accept. If his counsels 
had prevailed, Europe would have 
been spared a great disaster, and the 
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annals of diplomacy a great disgrace. 
Not merely in the matter of the 
Spanish marriages, but also in that 
of Belgian independence ; not merely 
at the Spanish Court, but also at 
Paris and at Constantinople, Lord 
Dalling has secured to himself a 
high reputation, and may fairly 
rank with the greatest of English 
diplomatists. 

Lord Palmerston, at this time, 
and at the close of the period 
covered by this biography, was only 
on the threshold of the most import- 
ant and active period of his life. The 
story yet remains to be told of his 
foreign policy in regard to the French 
Republic, and his attitude in regard 
to Napoleon’s coup d’état. His great 
Parliamentary triumphin July 1850, 
to which no less an authority than 
Mr. Disraeli traced his subsequent 
accession to the Premiership, was 
quickly followed by remonstrances 
from the English Court against his 


assumption of too great individual 
control over the course of foreign 
affairs, and too great neglect of the 
attention due to the Sovereign and 


her Prime Minister. A repetition 
of similar self-sufficiency, evidently 
regarded at the time, rightly or 
wrongly, as presumptuous insubor- 
dination, led to his dismissal from 
office in December 1851. Shortly 
after the meeting of Parliament, 
Lord John Russell’s Government fell 
by his hand, and Lord Derby’s first 
Administration succeeded to power, 
In December 1852, he entered Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet as Home Secre- 
tary, but escaped, as far as public 
opinion was concerned, all respon- 
sibility for the feeble diplomacy 
which resulted in the Crimean war. 
The last act of Lord John Russell, 
as leader of the House of Commons, 
was to resign office rather than de- 
fend the conduct of the war. None 
of his Whig colleagues followed his 
example; but the House of Com- 
mons, by an enormous majority, 
dismissed the Ministry of Lord 
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Aberdeen. Lord Derby and Lord 
Russell were successively sent 
for, and Lord Palmerston professed 
his willingness to serve under either. 
The accomplished diplomatist, how- 
ever, who saw his way to the high- 
est office, was early manifested in 
both negotiations ; and the historian 
who lifts the veil from the trans- 
actions of that time will disclose, 
no doubt, an interesting historical 
episode. Lord John Russell came 
back to office on the introduction of 
the man whom he had dismissed, 
but shortly afterwards was com- 
pelled to retire in face of the public 
disapproval of his conduct at Vienna, 
Lord Palmerston then stood “ with- 
out a rival or competitor in the 
leadership of the great Whig party” 
—a position which he achieved at 
the age of 71. His successful con- 
duct of the Russian war, his defeat 
by the combination of Lord John 
Russell, the Peelites, and the Tories, 
upon the question of the war with 
China, were followed by the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and the estab- 
lishment of his power at the head of 
a majority of more than 100, That 
majority passed the Divorce Act, 
and then Parliament was prorogued. 
When next it met, it dismissed Lord 
Palmerston from office at the bid- 
ding of the Peace party, for unduly 
truckling to France, and endeavour- 
ing to alter the criminal Jegislation of 
England, “ under menace and terror 
of a foreign Power.” 

Such a reverse is an extraordinary 
event in an extraordinary career. 
The second Derby Administration ac- 
ceded to office for fifteen months, and 
easily established itself in power. 
The dissolution of 1859 only un- 
seated it by amajority of 13. Lord 
Palmerston then entered upon his 
second Premiership at the age of 75, 
and held power for six years till his 
death. He quickly suppressed all 
controversy about Parliamentary 
Reform; and as he declined in 
strength, both parties by tacit con- 
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sent suspended their strife until his 
Government should cease. A dis- 
solution which occurred just two 
months before his death resulted in 
a distinctly Palmerston majority of 
70. It was. foretold by discon- 
tented Liberals that he would be- 
queath to the Tories a long lease of 
power. 

The pent-up energies of Parlia- 
mentary Reformers soon burst forth 
at his death. Mr. Gladstone, as 
leader of the House of Commons, 
soon showed that he was unequal 
to the task of managing a majority 
returred to support Lord Palmer- 
ston. Reform thereupon fell to the 
hands of Mr. Disraeli, who main- 
tained his place for two and a half 
years. He could hardly be said to 
be in a minority, for on all impor- 
tant occasions until the Irish Church 
resolutions his policy prevailed. A 
coup d’état on the subject of Reform 
was quickly followed by another ‘on 
the subject of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. Five years of 
Radical rule have alarmed and dis- 
gusted the country; and the alleged 
bequest of Lord Palmerston is at 
last fulfilled. No one who remem- 
bers his career will believe that, so 
long as his rule lasted, would the 
extreme section of the Liberal party 
have dared to assume the threaten- 
ing and dictatorial attitude which 
it has paraded before the country 
for the last three years. Nor would 
America and Russia have succeeded 
in some of their recent diplomatic 
ventures. Although Lord Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policy falls short, in 
its leading characteristics, of the 
ideal of statesmanship, it must al- 
ways be remembered in his favour 
that he preserved peace, that he 
maintained the interests and held 
high the honour of the country, and 
left her, at his death, prosperous at 
home, and with her name respected 
abroad. The personal incidents in 
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his life are among the most remark- 
able in the annals of English Parlia- 
mentary life, and are absolutely mar- 
vellous in respect of the mental and 
physical vigour which they disclose. 
Lord Macaulay used to say that 
after sixty no one could lead the 
House of Commons with vigour and 
effect. Lord Palmerston did not 
obtain the post of leader till he was 
upwards of seventy. He held it till 
he was eighty-one, and at one time 
he encountered with no unequal skill, 
and ultimately with success, the 
combination of all the great debaters 
whom this generation has produced. 
Such a career and such personal 
achievements must necessarily com- 
mand a high place in English history. 
But it is the last twenty years of his 
life, the portion which is not con- 
tained in these volumes under re- 
view, which are so full of dramatic 
interest and rare achievement. 
Whenever the account of these is 
given to the world, we have no doubt 
that it will be welcomed with pride 
and pleasure; and that, long as his 
public life extended, it will be 
admitted that, unlike many of the 
great personages of history, he did 
not live a day too long for his 
glory or his fame. His character 
will not be difficult to draw; it is 
of that strong individuality that it is 
not, if the facts are clearly narrated, 
likely to be obscured either by exag 
gerated praise or reckless censure. 
The permanent influence, however, 
of this marvellous career, is not in 
proportion to its unbroken pros- 
perity ; and it will be easier for 
the historian or biographer to do 
justice to the wonderful qualities 
and achievements of the man, than 
to decide upon his true place in 
English history, and as to the re- 
lative claims of himself and some of 
his contemporaries and predecessors 
upon the respect and admiration of 
posterity. 
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APPLETONS’ 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, 
and illustrated with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





THE work originally published under the title of Tot NEw AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 
was completed in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
parts of the United States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit 
it toan exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN 
CYCLOPAEDIA. : : 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every department of knowl- 
edge has made a new work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, and 
their fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of own country, which was at its 
height when the last volume of the old work appeared, has happily been ended, and a 
new course of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the indefatigable 
explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the lapse 
of time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the transient publications of the day, 
but which ought now to take their place in permanent and authentic sna = 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the 
editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct 
and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and com- 
pass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
provements in its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have 
been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, 
as well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended 
for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will 
find a welcome reception as-an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 
high character. 


This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will 
be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully 
illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Litho- 
graphic Maps. 

Price and Style of Binding. 
Inextra Cloth, pervol, . . . $5.00| Inhalf russia, cxtra gilt, pervol. 8.00 
In library leather, per vol. . « 6.00) Infull mor. ant. gt. edges, per vol. 10.00 
In half turkey morocco, per vol. . 7.00| In full russia pervol. . . . - 10.00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued 
once in two months. 

*,." Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CycLop@p1A, showing type, illustrations, 
etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 


FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, D. APPLETON & C0., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 












NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


684 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








JUST THE BOOKS FOR A BRIEF COURSE IN HISTORY. 
AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIES. 


EHPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


Edited by EDWARD E. MORRIS, M. A. 
Each 1 vol. 16mo, with Outline Maps. Price per vol., in cloth, $2.00. 
The following volumes are now ready: 


I. THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By F. Szzsonm. 
Il, THE CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A. 
Ill, THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618—1648. By Samver Rawson Garpiner. 


The great value of this most admirable series of books is everywhere recognized. The London Spectator 
declares that if it shall be kept up to the standard of the initial volumes it “ will be almost worth its weight in gold”; 
nd the assertion would hold good if the volumes were even larger than they are. The British Quarterly Review 
says that “the series promises to be very valuable” ; and our own critics are no less emphatic in their opinions. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser says: ‘This method of presenting history is well adapted. to the exactions of the 
t age, and the series, if the forthcoming volumes shall answer the expectations raised by the volumes already 
issued, will form a cheap, compact, and valuable constituent of the library of any student or intelligent family. 
The New Haven Palladium calls them “ two instructive volumes, issued by a firm whieh possesses a happy knack 
of anticipating the literary needs of the public” ; and concludes that, “if for nothing more save reference, the two 
volumes will have special value for us all.” And the Cincinnati Gazette says: “Each volume has an independent 
interest of its own, which, taken together, they will form a valuable outline of modern history.” 


FROUDE’S IRELAND COMPLETE. 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M. A. 


In three volumes, crown 80. csscecccccccccccsesceseccccccccscseess ber volume, $2.50. 
This work is characterized by the same terseness and nervousness of style, and by the same wonderfully vivid 
descriptions, which have placed Mr. Froude in the first rank of historical writers. It can only be regarded second 
to hits History of England, which has had such an extended sale in this country, and the popularity of which is 
still undiminished. 








The fifth and last volume of Curtius’ Greece. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


2 By Prof. Dr. ERNST CURTIUS. 
Translated by ApotpHus WILLIAM Warp, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. 5, completing the work, with a full indew .......... sesesccccccrsecesesS¥O, Cloth, $2.50. 
This concluding volume is marked by the same easy, flowing narrative, and by the same masterly grouping 
of details, which have justly caused Curtius’ History of Greece to be classed among the greatest historical works 
of modern times. An index to this volume, and an index to the whole five volumes, make any part of the work easy 
of reference. 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. 


A NEW EDITION OF MAN AND NATURE. FROM NEW STEREOTYPE PLATES. 
By GEORGE P. MARSH, 


Author of “Lectures oN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE”, &C. 

One volume, S00, ClOtT .....+cccvee cscerccccccssccccsscnnnsecessccsesseecescccscesecscccsses ss Pbeb0s 

This work was originally given to the public under the title of M/am and Nature. Scientific investigation has 
recently developed so many and such important facts —_ for classigcation, that the distinguished anthor has 
entirely re-written the volume, and it has beeu re-stereoiyped throughout, thus making it substantially a new work. 
It now exhibits a record, such as cannot be found elsewhere, of the changes wrought _ the earth through man’s 
agency. The facts brought together are stated with a degree of attractiveness which must make the volume a 
fascinating one to every studeut of nature. 


*,* These works sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the price by the publishers. 
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